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TO  THE  READER: 

Realizing  that  this  report  is  sent  mainly  to  busy  men  and 
women,  the  editor  has  tried  to  make  quickly  accessible  portions 
that  may  be  of  special  interest.  A  glance  at  the  preface  (p.  3), 
the  Table  of  Contents  (p.  4)  and  the  list  of  members  (p.  213)  will 
give  a  general  idea  of  the  nature,  scope  and  personnel  of  the 
Conference.  The  index  will  be  found  of  service. 

To  insure  accuracy  in  the  records  of  the  Conference,  each 
individual  or  institution  desiring  to  receive  the  Thirty-second 
Annual  Report  (19i4)  is  respectfully  asked  to  fill  out  and  return 
the  attached  blank. 
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Secretary,  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  of  Friends  of  the  Indian 
and  other  Dependent  Peoples,  Mohonk  Lake,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir: 

I  (we)  have  received  the  Report  of  the  Thirty-first  Annual 
Conference,  and  desire  to  receive,  when  issued,  the  Report  of  the 
Thirty- second  Conference  (1914). 
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PREFACE 


The  first  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  was  held  in  1883,  when  Mr.  Albert 
K.  Smiley,  a  member  of  the  United  States  Board  of  Indian  Commis¬ 
sioners,  invited  a  number  of  persons  to  a  meeting  at  Mohonk  Lake  to 
confer  regarding  the  interests  of  the  Indians.  This  was  the  first  of  a 
series  of  .October  conferences  which  have  since  been  held  annually. 

Previous  to  1904,  discussion  was  confined  largely  to  Indian  matters ; 
that  year,  however,  the  scope  of  the  Conference  was  definitely  enlarged 
to  include  the  peoples  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  Porto  Rico  and  other 
insular  dependencies  of  the  United  States.  The  Conference  seeks  to 
clarify  public  opinion  on  these  great  questions  through  free  discussion 
by  those  having  first-hand  knowledge  of  existing  conditions. 

The  members  of  each  Conference  to  and  including  that  of  1912  were 
entertained  by  Mr.  Smiley  at  his  summer  home  at  Mohonk  Lake,  about 
one  hundred  miles  from  New  York  City.  At  his  death,  December  2, 
1912,  the  Mohonk  property  passed  to  his  brother,  Daniel  Smiley,  who 
for  years  had  been  associated  with  him  in  the  management  and  expense 
of  the  conferences,  the  deed  of  gift  containing  the  following  renewal  of 
his  conviction,  often  publicly  expressed  by  him,  that  his  brother,  sharing 
his  interest  in  the  conferences,  would  carry  on  the  work  he  founded. 

“  This  instrument  is  made  *  *  *  in  the  hope  and  belief  that  the  party  of  the 

second  part  (Daniel  Smiley),  his  children  and  successors  in  interest  in  the  property 
hereby  conveyed,  will  carry  on  and  extend  the  scope  of  the  plans  of  the  said  Albert  K. 
Smiley,  and  in  the  sunset  of  life  it  is  an  unspeakable  gratification  to  him  that  he  has 
in  his  immediate  family  those  who  are  interested  in  maintaining  this  home  where  just 
dealing  will  prevail,  where  warm  greetings  will  be  extended,  and  kindly  interest 
shown  to  all.  *  *  *  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  feel  that  for  generations  to  come 

streams  of  high-minded,  distinguished  philanthropists  will  gather  at  this  mountain 
top  to  discuss  great  national  and  international  questions  which  will  help  to  solve  the 
great  problems  of  society,  and  make  Mohonk  *  *  *  known  in  the  remotest 
corners  of  the  world  for  its  high  aims  and  warm  interest  in  every  movement  for  the 
betterment  of  mankind.” 

The  thirty-first  Conference  was  held  in  the  parlor  of  the  Lake  Mohonk 
Mountain  House,  October  22,  23  and  24,  1913,  on  the  invitation  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Daniel  Smiley  who  also  continue  to  maintain  a  permanent  office, 
in  charge  of  the  secretary,  through  which  the  annual  conferences  are 
arranged  and  a  continuous  correspondence  conducted. 

The  management  of  the  Conference,  while  providing  opportunity  for 
free  discussion  of  matters  not  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  the  meeting, 
assumes  no  responsibility  for  individual  opinions  printed  in  this  report. 

One  copy  of  this  report  is  sent  to  each  member  of  the  Conference,  and 
several  thousand  copies  are  mailed  to  individuals  in  public  and  private 
life,  to  libraries  and  to  other  institutions.  Distribution  of  current  reports 
is  free  to  the  limit  of  the  edition,  and  libraries  and  public  institutions 
can  obtain  back  numbers  without  charge  except  for  transportation.  Appli¬ 
cations  for  reports,  and  other  correspondence,  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Conference. 
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PLATFORM 


OF  THE 

THIRTY-FIRST  ANNUAL  LAKE  MOHONK  CONFER¬ 
ENCE  OF  FRIENDS  OF  THE  INDIAN  AND 
OTHER  DEPENDENT  PEOPLES, ,  1913 


(The  platform  is  the  official  utterance  of  the  Conference  and  em¬ 
bodies  only  those  principles  on  which  the  members  agreed  with  sub¬ 
stantial  unanimity. —  Ed.) 

On  this  thirty-first  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  of  Friends 
of  the  Indian  and  Other  Dependent  Peoples,  we  meet  under 
the  shadow  of  the  great  loss  suffered  by  us  in  the  death  of 
our  inspirer  and  guide,  Friend  Albert  K.  Smiley,  and  his 
beloved  wife.  He  walked  with  God:  and  he  was  not  found, 
because  God  had  translated  him:  for  before  his  translation 
he  had  this  testimony,  that  he  pleased  God.  They  were  lovely 
and  pleasant  in  their  lives,  and  in  death  they  were  not  divided. 
Grateful  that  their  mantle  has  here  fallen  on  worthy  shoulders, 
with  chastened  courage  we  proceed  to  carry  on  his  work 
and  ours. 

The  great  principle  that  for  thirty  years  has  controlled  the 
action  of  these  conferences  is,  that  humanity  is  one;  that  no 
one  race  or  rank  of  culture  has  the  right  to  look  with  con¬ 
tempt  on  another  as  inferior  and  therefore  unworthy  to  be 
given  equal  opportunities  to  reach  its  highest  limit  of  training 
in  the  arts  of  civilization,  and  to  share  with  the  best  of  us 
the  rights  of  self-government.  Furthermore,  it  has  been  our 
duty,  in  the  love  of  God  and  man,  to  seek  to  protect  those 
undeveloped  peoples  for  whom  our  government  is  responsible, 
to  seek  for  them  proper  legislation,  to  save  them  from  those 
who  would  prey  on  their  weakness,  and  to  afford  them  that 
training  and  culture  by  which  they  will  be  able  to  care  for 
themselves. 

Our  work  for  the  American  Indian  is  not  yet  completed. 
To  be  sure,  the  great  principles  have  been  established.  It  is 
the  policy  of  the  government  to  break  up  the  tribal  system, 
to  give  the  Indian  land  in  severalty,  and  to  protect  him  in  the 
possession  of  his  holdings  until  he  can  be  so  far  incorporated 
into  the  community  about  him  that  he  can  be  trusted  with 
their  entire  control.  There  are  those  who  would  take 
advantage  of  his  ignorance  to  rob  him.  We  particularly 
oppose  and  condemn  national  or  state  legislation  which  would 
hastily  remove  protection  given  by  the  laws,  and  make  it 
easier  to  separate  the  Indian  fr&m  his  land  and  livelihood. 


8  Platform 

A  much  larger  problem  and  responsibility  rests  upon  us  in 
the  Philippine  Islands.  Our  duty  to  the  millions  of  those 
islands  is  to  fit  them  for  self-government,  and  to  pass  it  over 
to  them  just  as  soon  as  possible.  Whether  that  self-govern¬ 
ment  shall  ultimately  take  the  form  of  statehood  like  that  of 
our  states,  or  of  a  dominion  under  our  flag  like  that  of  Canada 
under  Great  Britain,  or  of  absolute  independence,  it  would  be 
futile  now  to  determine.  Equally  it  is  impossible  now  to 
settle  the  timce  when  this  desired  result  shall  be  reached.  We 
rejoice  to  know  that  rapid  advance  is  being  made  toward  that 
end.  Never  before  in  the  history  of  colonial  government  has 
such  swift  progress  appeared.  The  conditions  of  freedom 
required  general  education,  continued  Christian  enlighten¬ 
ment,,  easy  communication  through  good  roads  and  a  common 
language,  and  progressive  experience  in  the  selection  of 
rulers  and  the  making  of  laws.  This  work  has  been  carried 
on  faithfully,  and  we  venture  to  hope  that  the  action  of 
President  Wilson  in  placing  the  upper  house  of  their  legis¬ 
lature  in  control  of  Filipinos  will  be  found  by  its  practical 
results  to  have  been  wise,  and  that  an  occasion  for  its  revoca¬ 
tion  may  not  arise. 

There  is  growing  up  a  splendid  body  of  youth  who  have 
learned  in  the  schools  the  principles  of  American  liberty; 
and  as  they  come  to  the  years  of  mature  judgment,  they  and 
their  children  will  be  able  wisely  to  decide  their  future  and 
how  to  conduct  a  stable  free  government,  in  a  way  which  it 
might  be  perilous  to  commit  hastily  to  a  generation  trained 
on  models  of  government  such  as  they  learned  under  Spain. 
Somewhat  similar  are  the  conditions  in  Porto  Rico.  No 
proposition  for  relieving  our  nation  of  governmental  respon¬ 
sibility  can  find  support.  We  need  permanence  of  tenure  in 
official  positions,  the  selection  of  teachers  and  others  fully 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  people  and  the  development 
of  their  system  of  education. 

We  accordingly  make  the  following  recommendations : 

INDIANS  1 

1.  That  a  vigorous  campaign  be  waged  against  tuberculosis, 
trachoma  and  other  diseases  among  the  Indians,  by  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  medical  supervision  and  care; 

2.  That  the  campaign  against  the  liquor  traffic  be  effectively 
carried  on;  and  we  note  with  pleasure  the  increase  of  appro¬ 
priations  in  Congress  for  this  purpose; 

3.  That  the  suggestion  made  at  this  conference,  which  is 
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reported  as  advanced  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  that 
all  Indian  affairs,  including  care  of  property  valued  at  nearly 
a  billion  dollars,  should  be  placed  under  the  entire  control  of 
a  national  non-partisan  commission  to  serve  during  long 
terms  or  during  good  behavior  is  worthy  of  serious 
consideration. 

4.  For  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  of  Oklahoma  we  favor 
ample  Congressional  appropriations  to  secure: 

a.  A  vigorous  educational  policy,  including  care  of 
individual  health  and  preparation  for  self  support; 

b.  The  payment  to  all  competent  Indians  of  their 
equitable  share  in  all  tribal  property,  and  the  final 
closing  of  the  door  against  the  horde  of  applicants  who 
are  seeking  a  share  in  this  distribution; 

c.  Continued  protection  to  uneducated  full- bloods 
and  others  in  the  restricted  class  by  state  and  national 
legislation ; 

d.  Aid  given  by  the  Federal  Government  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  effort  of  the  state  of  Oklahoma  in  probate 
matters  to  protect  the  estates  of  helpless  Indian 
children ; 

e.  Prevention  of  further  removal  of  restriction  from 
the  sale  of  Indian  holdings  except  in  individual  cases 
approved  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior; 

f.  The  modification  of  the  present  law  which  allows 
restricted  Indians  to  lease  not  only  their  additional 
lands  but  their  homesteads,  which  in  a  multitude  of 
cases  has  led  to  the  loss  of  their  home  and  a  life  of 
vagrancy  and  beggary ; 

5.. Vigilance  should  be  exercised  to  prevent  ill-advised 
action  concerning  the  lands  of  the  Navajos,  who  have  signally 
prospered,  that  their  right  to  allotment  on  the  public  domain 
may  be  carefully  safeguarded.  Their  own  lands  should  be 
classified  and  units  established  suited  to  conditions  of  agri¬ 
culture,  grazing  and  irrigation.  In  view  of  the  demand  of 
white  settlers  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  it  is  imperative 
that  definite  steps  be  taken  immediately  to  settle  the  status 
of  the  Navajo  Indians  in  their  lands. 

6.  The  Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico  need  special  pro¬ 
tection  from  the  government  in  the  settlement  of  questions 
affecting  title  to  their  lands.  We  favor  the  acceptance  by 
the  United  States  from  these  Indians  of  their  proffered 
trusteeship,  in  the  event  that  it  is  finally  decided  that  they 
are  citizens,  with  a  view  to  their  better  education  for  the 
duties  of  citizenship  and  allotment  of  their  lands. 
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7.  We  recommend  continued  attention  to  the  Indians  of 
New  York  and  their  reservations,  to  the  end  that  as  soon  as 
possible  with  entire  justice  to  the  Indians,  the  reservations 
may  be  abolished  and  the  Indians  admitted  to  full  citizenship. 


THE  PHILIPPINES 

For  the  Philippine  Islands  we  recommend: 

8.  That  the  system  of  public  schools  which  now  embraces 
scarce  a  half  of  the  school  population  be  speedily  extended 
everywhere ; 

9.  That  no  date  be  set  for  withdrawal  of  our  supervision 
over  the  Islands,  and  no  decision  be  made  as  to  the  ultimate 
form  of  complete  self-government,  until  through  general 
education  and  familiarity  with  the  principles  of  American 
liberty  the  people  shall  be  fitted  to  decide  wisely  for 
themselves ; 

10.  That  special  attention  be  given  to  the  education  of  the 
wild  tribes  and  the  Moros  in  civilization  and  morals,  that 
they  may  become  competent  to  take  their  part  in  the  decision 
as  to  their  political  future. 


PORTO  RICO 

For  Porto  Rico  we  recommend: 

11.  The  maintenance  of  our  present  policy  of  supervision 
and  control,  with  an  increasing  responsibility  for  self-govern¬ 
ment  placed  on  the  people,  looking  toward  some  form  of 
complete  self-government  under  the  American  flag. 

12.  The  granting  of  full  American  citizenship  to  the  people 
of  Porto  Rico. 


THE  THIRTY-FIRST  ANNUAL  LAKE  MOHONK 
CONFERENCE  OF  FRIENDS  OF  THE  INDIAN 
AND  OTHER  DEPENDENT  PEOPLES 


First  Session 

Wednesday  Morning,  October  22d,  1913 


The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  9.45  A.  M.  by  Mr.  Daniel 
Smiley,  who,  in  greeting  the  Conference,  said: 

OPENING  REMARKS  OF  MR.  DANIEL  SMILEY 

For  thirty  happy  years  the  blessed  opportunity  has  been 
mine,  and  that  of  my  dear  wife  no  less,  to  give  with  earnestness 
and  enthusiasm  whatever  of  help  there  was  in  us  to  those  whose 
whole-hearted  greeting  met  you  here  each  autumn.  Whatever 
we  did  heretofore,  in  love  for  those  no  longer  with  us,*  we  now 
do  in  devotion  to  a  purpose  which  I  firmly  believe  will  in  years 
to  come,  as  fully  as  in  the  three  decades  behind  us,  call  for  our 
best  thought,  calm  discussion  and  united,  vigorous  action.  With 
great  earnestness  of  purpose,  but  in  all  humility,  I  accept  this 
heritage. 

I  give  you  welcome  this  morning  no  less  sincere,  no  less 
joyous,  no  less  hopeful  than  has  gone  out  to  you  with  the  right- 
hand  of  Christian  fellowship  at  the  opening  of  thirty  conferences 
which  have  gone.  That  the  former  plans  and  objects  of  this 
Conference  will  be  continued  you  have  promise  in  the  selection 
of  its  officers,  beginning  with  him  who  will  preside  over  our 
deliberations,  Chancellor  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown,  of  New 
York  University,  whom,  with  his  kind  consent,  I  am  happy  to 
present  as  our  presiding  officer.  (Applause.) 

OPENING  REMARKS  OF  THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
DR.  ELMER  ELLSWORTH  BROWN 

At  this,  the  first  Indian  Conference  since  the  passing  of  both 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  K.  Smiley,  let  us  renew  our  devotion  to 
the  great  purposes  which  they  had  so  deeply  grounded  in  these 
annual  gatherings,  and  assure  their  honored  successors  in  that 
high  undertaking  of  our  loyal  co-operation  with  them  in  the 

*  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  K.  Smiley  died  during  the  preceding 
winter.  For  mention  of  a  memorial  service  held  on  the  afternoon  of 
October  22,  see  Appendix.  —  Ed. 
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discharge  of  their  weighty  and  beneficent  responsibilities.  That 
a  people  advanced  in  civilization  as  is  our  people,  though  not  yet 
wholly  civilized,  should  help  its  wards  in  their  still  more  belated 
progress  toward  civilization  —  that  is  the  fundamental  principle 
of  this  Conference.  That  right-minded  men  and  women  of 
divergent  views  should  confer  about  these  matters  till  they  shall 
come  to  a  common  opinion,  and  then  do  all  in  their  power  to 
propagate  that  opinion  throughout  the  land  and  secure  its  em¬ 
bodiment  in  legislation  and  administration  —  that  is  the  method 
of  this  Conference.  That  facts  and  ideals  shall  be  made  to  work 
together,  and  that  they  shall  eventuate  in  modes  of  common  life 
where  the  political,  the  economic  and  the  moral  well-being  of  a 
people  shall  be  one  and  the  same  thing — -that  is  the  spirit  and 
the  aim  of  this  Conference.  In  this  spirit,  and  with  these  prin¬ 
ciples  and  methods,  we  now  enter  upon  che  Thirty-first  Annual 
Conference.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Smiley  announced  the  officers  of  the  Conference,  a  list 
of  whom  will  be  found  on  page  2. 

The  Chairman:  It  is  now  in  order  to  call  for  the  report  of 
the  Treasurer,  Mr.  William  L.  Brown,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER,  MR.  WILLIAM  L. 

BROWN 

The  office  of  treasurer  needs  a  little  explanation.  As  all  the 
expenses  of  the  Conference,  including  salaries  and  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  permanent  office,  are  borne  by  Mr.  Smiley,  mem¬ 
bers  may  well  wonder  why  there  is  a  treasurer.  He  exists  by 
virtue  of  a  precedent  created  by  the  members  of  one  of  the  early 
Conferences  who  wished  to  supplement  the  work  of  Mr.  Smiley 
by  publishing  printed  proceedings  of  the  Conferences,  and  so 
created  the  office  of  treasurer,  whose  duty  it  is  to  receive  volun¬ 
tary  contributions  from  the  members  of  each  Conference  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  publishing  and  distributing  its  printed 
proceedings.  That  is  the  only  expense  the  treasury  has  to 
incur.  The  publication  is  issued  to  the  number  of  about  five 
thousand,  nearly  all  of  which  are  distributed  to  a  mailing  list 
including  members  of  the  Conference,  members  of  Congress, 
libraries  and  public  institutions,  and  interested'  societies  and 
individuals.  These  reports  serve  an  educational  purpose  we  can 
well  afford  to  promote. 

With  this  explanation,  I  submit  the  report  of  last  year’s 
treasurer,  Mr.  E.  M.  Wistar,  who  because  of  illness  is  unable 
to  be  here. 

Mr.  Brown  then  presented  a  detailed  report  showing  receipts 
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of  $885.35,  disbursements  of  $885.35,  and  unpaid  bills  creating  a 
deficit  of  $62.70. 

The  Chairman:  The  subject  to  which  we  shall  devote  our¬ 
selves  today  is  the  American  Indian.  It  had  been  expected  that 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Hon.  Cato  Sells,  would  be 
here  to  open  the  discussion,  but  to  our  great  regret  his  many 
duties  have  detained  him  in  Washington.  In  his  absence,  we 
are  first  to  hear  from  Mr.  H.  B.  Peairs,  Supervisor  in  the 
Indian  Service,  whose  record  of  over  twenty  years  in  Indian 
work  speaks  for  itself. 

SOME  CURRENT  PROBLEMS  IN  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  H.  B.  PEAIRS 

Every  person  at  this  Conference,  is,  I  am  sure,  very  sorry 
that  the  Honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  is  not  present 
to  take  his  place  on  the  program,  but  I  do  not  believe  any  one 
feels  his  absence  as  much  as  I  do,  for  two  reasons:  First,  Were 
he  here,  I  would  not  be  called  upon  to  stand  before  this  audience 
unprepared  to  make  a  speech.  Second,  I  know  if  he  were  present 
he  would  put  at  ease  many  anxious  minds  and  hearts.  It  is  but 
natural  that  all  of  those  who  are  conscientiously  interested  in 
Indians  should  be  anxious  whenever  a  new  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  is  chosen.  You  who  come  here  from  year  to 
year  and  thus  demonstrate  your  sincere  interest  in  Indian  affairs 
naturally  feel  that  you  would  like  to  see  and  to  personally  know 
Commissioner  Sells,  and  I  assure  you  that  if  he  could  possibly 
have  done  so  he  would  have  come  to  this  Conference,  because 
he  covets  your  acquaintance  and  friendship  just  as  much  as  you 
do  his.  He  said  to  me  last  Friday  that  his  heart  would  be  at 
Mohonk  whether  or  not  he  could  be.  It  is  a  great  privilege  to 
know  Commissioner  Sells  and  if  he  were  here  this  morning,  he 
would  impress  you  as  being  every  inch  a  man.  And  he  is.  My 
brief  acquaintance  and  limited  association  with  him  has  been 
to  me  delightful,  a  great  inspiration  and  encouragement.  He  is 
cordial,  sympathetic,  keen  and  far-seeing,  yet  deliberate,  of  a 
judicial  mind,  determined  to  know  and  to  do  the  right  thing, 
and  is  as  firm  as  the  rocks  of  the  Mohonk  hills.  You  need  not 
be  anxious  about  Commissioner  Sells.  I  bespeak  for  him  your 
hearty  support. 

I  am  not  authorized  to  speak  officially  of  Indian  affairs.  But 
I  have  been  asked  for  some  informal  remarks  about  present 
conditions. 

Indian  affairs  always  present  two  main  problems;  viz,  human 
interests  and  property  interests.  Of  the  two,  I  consider  the 
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first  by  far  the  greater,  and  principally  for  that  reason  my 
activities  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  have  been  largely 
tied  up  with  that  part  of  the  problem.  I  believe  that  while 
there  is  absolute  necessity  of  the  most  careful  administration  of 
affairs  in  connection  with  the  protection  of  property  rights  and 
the  development  of  such  property  to  its  fullest  usefulness,  there 
is  constant  danger  of  allowing  the  multitudinous  property  in¬ 
terests  to  overshadow  the  human  interests.  The  Indian  problem 
should  be  a  temporary  one  only,  but  if  the  property  interests 
are  allowed  to  so  overshadow  the  human  interests  there  will  be 
an  Indian  problem  as  long  as  there  are  Indians.  Unless  the 
younger  generations  are  so  instructed  and  trained  as  to  give 
them  physical  vigor,  independent  thought  power,  industrial  inde¬ 
pendence  and  moral  stamina,  the  property  that  is  now  theirs  and 
that  which  they  may  inherit  will  be  of  but  little  value  to  them. 

One  of  the  most  important  property  interests  that  the  Indian 
office  has  to  administer  at  this  time  and  during  the  next  few 
years  is  the  inherited  land  question.  The  protection  of  heirs  in 
their  rights,  and  the  handling  of  the  whole  question,  is  becoming 
a  bigger  problem  every  year.  As  many  of  you  know,  Congress 
made  an  appropriation  of  $50,000  at  the  last  regular  session  to 
be  used  in  determining  heirs.  Legislation  has  now  been  secured 
by  Commissioner  Sells  making  $10,000  of  this  amount  available 
for  clerical  help  to  handle  this  work  as  it  comes  into  the  office. 
This  work  is  of  pressing  importance  and  will  undoubtedly  be 
pushed. 

A  new  policy  that  is  being  very  actively  urged  by  Commis¬ 
sioner  Sells  is  that  of  limiting  just  as  far  as  possible  the  leasing 
of  the  Indians’  grazing  lands  and,  instead,  encouraging  the 
Indians  in  every  possible  way  to  increase  their  own  herds  and 
thus  utilize  their  own  lands.  Indian  moneys  are  to  be  used  as 
far  as  possible  in  purchasing  stock ;  and  to  give  further  assistance 
in  getting  the  policy  established,  Congress  will  be  asked  to  make 
reimbursable  appropriations  to  be  used  in  purchasing  stock,  etc. 
The  Indians  have  very  large  tracts  of  grazing  lands,  and  the 
careful  and  complete  utility  of  these  lands  in  stock  raising  may 
mean  much  to  the  country  at  large.  Possibly  it  may  cut  down 
the  price  of  beef. 

I  merely  mention  these  as  important  property  problems  which 
are  closely  related  to  the  future  prosperity  of  the  Indians,  but 
which  will  not  mean  much  unless  the  educational  work  is 
vigorously  continued. 

Turning  now  to  educational  matters,  I  want  to  point  out  a 
few  phases  which  are,  in  my  opinion,  very  important  just  at 
this  time,  and  in  speaking  of  them,  I  want  again  to  emphasize 
the  thought  that  I  believe  after  all  the  human  problem  is  the 
most  far-reaching  in  Indian  work. 
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Some  very  important  educational  problems  just  now  are: 

1.  To  increase  school  facilities  .sufficiently  tci  ■provided  for 
approximately  10,000  Indian  children,  the  larger  percentage  of 
whom  are  in  the  sparsely  populated  new  States,  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico,  especially  among  the  Navajo,  Papago  and  Apache  tribes; 

2.  To  provide  for  the  special  care  and  training  of  the  7,000 
or  more  children  who  are  ineligible  for  enrollment  in  the  schools 
for  normal  children  because  of  being  defective,  either  physically 
or  mentally,  or  both.  This  phase,  I  believe,  has  never  been  dis¬ 
cussed  at  this  Conference  and  but  very  little  elsewhere.  During 
the  past  few  years  a  great  deal  of  work  has  been  done  by  the 
Indian  Bureau  in  making  rigid  physical  examinations  of  Indian 
pupils  before  allowing  them  to  enter  Indian  schools.  A  great 
many  have  trachoma  and  others  —  a  large  percentage  —  tuber¬ 
culosis.  There  are  deaf-mutes  and  blind  children  and  defectives 
of  other  classes.  Statistics  show  that  approximately  one-tenth 
of  the  Indian  school  population  are  defective  children ;  in  other 
words,  there  are  more  than  7,000  who  are  ineligible  for  enroll¬ 
ment  in  the  schools  for  normal  Indian  children.  Think  for  a 
moment  of  a  defective  child  coming  to  the  schools  of  our  govern¬ 
ment  asking  for  enrollment  and  being  told,  “  No,  we  can  not 
take  you ;  we  have  no  place  for  you,”  and  being  turned  away  to 
grow  up  in  ignorance.  Those  very  children,  if  properly  cared 
for,  might  be  developed  and  become  useful  citizens.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  problem  should  be  attacked  very  vigorously  and 
that  these  defective  children  should  be  cared  for  as  soon  as 
possible. 

3.  To  establish  a  friendly  and  co-operative  relationship 
between  Federal  and  State  authorities  in  regard  to  Indian  edu¬ 
cation,  in  order  that  there  may  be  a  gradual  but  steady  and 
assured  increase  in  the  enrollment  of  Indian  children  in  the 
public  schools.  This  is  the  biggest  problem  in  connection  with 
our  educational  work, —  the  establishing  of  what  we  might  call 
a  point  of  contact  between  the  Federal  Government  and  state 
governments,  or,  in  other  words,  deciding  where  the  nation  shall 
stop  and  where  the  state  shall  take  up  the  work.  There  are 
hundreds,  yes  thousands,  of  Indian  children  who  under  state 
laws  are  entitled  to  public  school  privileges  and  who  should  be 
cared  for  in  the  public  schools  but,  for  various  reasons,  are  not 
cordially  received  or  are  positively  denied  admittance.  In  recent 
years  the  Government  has  been  disposed  to  pay  tuition  for  Indian 
children  who  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  when  the  childrens’ 
parents  were  not  taxpayers.  A  decision  of  the  Comptroller, 
just  rendered,  states  that  Indians  of  California  are  entitled  to 
public  school  privileges,  and  that,  therefore,  the  payment  of 
tuition  by  the  Government  would  be  illegal.  The  relation  of 
state  and  nation  in  Indian  education  therefore  becomes  a  very 
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important; "question:.  The  public  'school  is  the  way  out,  and  we 
must  create  and  foster  a  public  sentiment  throughout  the  country 
to  make  it  possible  to  secure  for  Indian  children  their  legal 
rights  in  such  schools.  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  We  now  pass  to  a  consideration  of  a  very 
important  sub-topic ;  namely,  “  Present  Conditions  Among  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes.”  The  first  address  on  this  subject  will  be 
presented  by  Mr.  Dana  H.  Kelsey,  who  for  many  years  has 
been  Superintendent  of  Union  Indian  Agency,  Oklahoma,  having 
in  charge  the  individual  affairs  of  the  restricted  Indians  of  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes. 

STATUS  AND  NEEDS  OF  THE  FIVE  CIVILIZED 

TRIBES 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.  DANA  H.  KELSEY 

The  Creeks,  Cherokees,  Choctaws,  Chickasaws  and  Seminoles, 
comprising  what  are  known  as  the  “  Five  Civilized  Tribes,”  were, 
from  1830  to  1835,  located  in  what  is  now  Eastern  Oklahoma, 
and  unlike  nearly  all  of  the  other  tribes,  instead  of  occupying 
public  land,  or  land  held  in  trust  by  the  Government,  the  area 
set  apart  for  their  occupancy  was  given  to  them  and  deeded  by 
the  United  States.  These  tribes  for  years,  and  until  a  short 
period  before  the  creation  of  the  State  of. Oklahoma,  maintained 
their  own  separate  governments,  each  having  a  code  of  laws, 
their  governmental  system  patterned  after  that  of  the  United 
States,  with  executive,  legislative  and  judicial  branches'.  They 
collected  their  own  revenues,  received  and  disbursed  their  own 
funds,  and  not  until  late  in  the  nineteenth  century  was  there  any 
effort  to  interfere  with  this  form  of  government  or  steps  ,taken 
to  individualize  the  property  rights  of  the  different  members. 
From  1902  to  1908,  agreements  were  made  with  the  various 
tribes,  by  which  the  Interior  Department  was  charged  with  the 
duty  of  administering  their  affairs,  of  determining  who  should 
be  recognized  officially  as  members  thereof,  and  of  making 
allotments  of  land  to  the  members  so  recognized. 

Members  of  these  tribes  lived  in  almost  every  State  in  the 
Union  and  had  intermarried  with  the  whites  for  years  until 
there  were  hundreds  of  cases  where  the  degree  of  Indian  blood 
was  traced  as  low  as  one  thirty-second  to  one  sixty- fourth,  and 
the  part-bloods  many  times  outnumbered  the  full-bloods.  This 
condition  brought  a  vast  horde  of  claimants  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  who  sought  to  establish  themselves  as  members  of 
the  tribes  and  receive  the  benefit  of  land  and  property  incident 
to  such  membership.  After  several  years  of  investigation  and 
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litigation,  the  Interior  Department,  through  what  is  known  as 
the  “  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  ”  (headed  at  that 
time  by  that  most  distinguished  citizen  known  to  so  many  of 
you  —  Senator  Dawes),  finally  determined  the  membership  of 
these  tribes  to  be  something  over  101,000;  the  rolls  having  been 
closed  on  March  4,  1906. 

The  first  agreements  and  laws  generally  restricted  the  sale  of 
allotments  except  with  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Congress  first  removed  this  inhibition  from  the  surplus  allot¬ 
ments  of  the  inter-married  whites  and  the  Freedmen  members 
(former  slaves  and  their  descendents).  Later,  certain  inherited 
land  was  removed  from  Departmental  supervision,  and  by  the 
Act  of  1908,  approximately  70  per  cent,  of  all  the  allotments, 
including  nearly  all  of  the  part-blood  class,  were  released  from 
restrictions  upon  alienation.  This  provision  included  minors 
as  well  as  adults. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  of  the  membership  of  all  the  Indian 
tribes  in  the  United  States,  approximately  one-third  are  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes  in  Eastern  Oklahoma.  Of  this  one-third  there 
were  originally  26,737  enrolled  full-bloods,  10,325  one-half  blood 
and  less  than  full-blood,  the  remainder  all  being  less  than  one- 
half  blood,  inter-married  whites  or  Freedmen.  Of  the  37,000 
Indians  in  the  so-called  restricted  class,  it  is  estimated  that  there 
are  between  33,000  and  35,000  now  living,  of  which  approxi¬ 
mately  24,000  are  full-bloods,  and  these  figures  do  not  in  any 
way  take  into  consideration  the  children  of  these  Indians,  born 
since  the  rolls  were  closed  March  4,  1906. 

The  homes  of  these  Indians  are  scattered  throughout  Eastern 
Oklahoma,  an  area  almost  as  large  as  the  State  of  Maine.  The 
most  thickly  populated  Indian  districts  are  the  mountainous  and 
timbered  localities,  where  the  land  is  usually  poor.  In  making 
the  allotments,  Indians  residing  in  these  counties  were  given 
part  of  their  land,  for  themselves  or  their  families,  in  distant 
counties.  As  a  result,  we  have  an  Indian  living  in  one  place, 
with  all  or  part  of  his  allotment  a  hundred  miles  distant. 

The  present  governmental  organization  for  looking,  after  the 
needs  of  these  Indians,  and  protecting  their  property  interests, 
is  a  system  of  what  is  known  as  “  district  agents,”  of  which  there 
are  eighteen,  located  at  convenient  points  in  Eastern  Oklahoma, 
each  having  from  two  to  four  counties  under  his  jurisdiction, 
with  an  average  of  about  2,000  Indians  of  the  restricted  class 
in  each  district,  not  considering  those  of  the  unrestricted  class, 
many  of  whom  still  seek  advice  and  assistance  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  The  duties  of  these  men  are  almost  identical  with  those 
of  other  Indian  agencies  generally  throughout  the  country,  except 
that  the  force  is  entirely  inadequate  to  more  than  superficially 
attend  to  the  affairs  of  these  people.  Each  district  man  has  but 
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one  office  assistant,  an  interpreter,  and  an  appraiser  or  field 
man  about  half  the  time. 

The  field  force  endeavor  to  assist  the  Indians  in  the  proper 
handling  and  supervision  of  their  lands  and  funds,  and  in  their 
educational  and  industrial  advancement  and  adaptation  to  new 
conditions  brought  about  by  individualization  instead  of  the  old 
tribal  communal  ownership.  Special  effort  is  made  to  place  their 
idle  allotments  in  a  state  of  improvement  and  cultivation  by 
the  use  of  funds  derived  from  leasing  or  sale  of  excess  lands, 
and,  through  the  government  agricultural  experts,  those  who 
must  depend  upon  agriculture  are  advised  with  reference  to 
better  farming  methods  and  urged  to  follow  them.  Statistics 
show  that  these  field  agents  supervise  thousands  of  individual 
disbursements  annually,  running  into  millions  of  dollars;  the 
aggregate  sum  of  money  being  handled  by  the  Agency,  from 
all  sources,  running  from  seven  to  ten  million  dollars  each  year. 
The  district  force,  in  specific  cases,  is  able  to  show  actual  tangible 
savings  to  allottees,  involving  their  land  or  property,  of  over  a 
half  million  dollars  in  every  twelve  months.  You  may  also  be 
interested  to  hear  that  in  the  past  few  years  there  have  been 
filed  at  the  Union  Agency  approximately  29,000  oil  and  gas 
leases.  Largely  under  these  leases,  made  through  the  super¬ 
vision  and  approval  of  the  Department,  one  of  the  greatest  oil 
fields  in  the  world  has  been  developed,  Oklahoma  today  being 
second  in  the  oil-producing  States.  These  allottees  have  re¬ 
ceived,  from  oil  royalties  alone,  collected  by  the  Government, 
over  ten  million  dollars. 

There  are  two  phases  of  the  Indian  situation  in  Eastern 
Oklahoma  which  must  be  dealt  with,  one  of  which  is  the  closing 
out  of  the  tribal  estate.  My  duties  as  Superintendent  and  having 
charge  of  the  work  of  these  eighteen  districts,  apply  solely  to 
the  individual  Indian,  and  this  individual  work  must  not  be  con¬ 
fused  with  the  insistent  demand  for  the  winding  up  of  the  tribal 
affairs  of  the  Five  Tribes.  This  latter  expression  refers  solely 
to  the  interests  in  land  and  money  that  all  members  of  the  tribes 
have  in  common.  This  tribal  ownership,  without  doubt,  should 
be  soon  extinguished.  The  Cherokee  and  Seminole  Nations  have 
practically  reached  that  condition.  The  Creeks  have  only  one 
important  unsettled  question,  that  is  the  matter  of  the  equaliza¬ 
tion  of  their  allotments.  The  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  still 
have  some  large  tracts  of  unallotted  land  now  advertised  for 
sale,  and  their  coal  lands.  The  great  complaint  against  govern¬ 
mental  supervision  in  the  Five  Tribes  emanates  from  the  educated 
part-blood  who  has  an  interest  in  the  common  property  which 
he  is  unable  to  secure  on  demand.  Congress  has  been  and  should 
be  urged  to  speedily  provide  the  necessary  legislation  to  close 
up  and  distribute  this  tribal  estate. 
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From  the  standpoint  of  the  individual  of  the  restricted  class, 
particularly  the  full-blood,  it  necessarily  will  be  many  years 
before  he  can  safely  be  left  without  the  protecting  arm  of  the 
government,  and  in  speaking  of  the  work  among  the  individual 
Indians  of  the  Five  Tribes,  I  want  to  clearly  distinguish  between 
the  highly  educated  professional  or  business  part-blood  —  Indian 
only  in  name  —  and  the  uneducated  non-English-speaking  full- 
blood  class.  Too  frequently  we  are  pointed  to  such  and  such 
distinguished  citizen  of  Indian  blood  as  being  typical  of  the 
kind  of  Indians  over  which  the  Government  is  attempting  to 
exercise  minute  supervision,  or  interfere  wkh  their  everyday 
life.  This  is  only  true,  so  far  as  withholding  their  share  in  the 
tribal  estate  is  concerned,  and  I  heartily  agree  with  all  who 
advocate  a  speedy  distribution  thereof,  giving  to  this  intelligent 
class  their  money  or  property,  and  thereafter  utilizing  the  whole 
effort  of  the  Government  to  protect  the  incompetent. 

The  real  full-blood  class  reside  in  the  remote  localities.  Too 
many  of  them  live,  or  rather,  meagerly  exist,  under  the  most 
undesirable  and  adverse  conditions,  as  many  as  from  six  to  ten 
living  in  a  one  or  two  room  unventilated  log  cabin,  and  in  many 
instances  with  one  or  more  members  of  the  family  suffering 
from  tuberculosis  or  trachoma,  with  almost  a  certainty  that  the 
disease  will  eventually  afflict  the  entire  family.  These  Five 
Tribes  having  been  for  years  considered  civilized,  they  have 
officially  received  no  attention  from  a  medical  standpoint.  I 
have  most  earnestly  urged  specific  appropriation  for  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  physicians,  to  be  stationed  in  the  full-blood  settlements, 
who  can  seek  out  the  many  cases  where  Indians  ought  to  be 
advised  relative  to  health  and  sanitary  conditions.  I  have  also 
urged  appropriations  for  the  construction  of  two  or  three  sani¬ 
taria,  at  which  these  Indians  could  be  treated  at  the  inception 
of  these  distressing  diseases,  their  lives  not  only  prolonged  and 
saved,  but  many  members  of  their  families  kept  from  similar 
affliction.  The  few  sanitaria  already  provided  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  western  States  are  filled  to  overflowing  with  Indians 
from  nearby  reservations,  and  besides  it  is  well-nigh  impossible 
to  get  the  proper  results  where  it  is  necessary  to  take  Indians 
too  far  from  their  home  surroundings.  They  should  be  treated 
in  a  practical  manner  among  their  own  people. 

It  is  true  that  many  of  the  part-bloods  who  have  had  sufficient 
education,  and  their  environment  has  been  such  that  they  should 
have  conserved  the  property  placed  in  their  hands,  have 
squandered  their  allotments,  or  been  defrauded  in  various  ways. 
While  we  are  sympathetic  with  their  unthriftiness,  this  class  has 
been  anxious  to  accept  self-responsibility,  are  amply  able  to  cope 
with  the  adversities  of  life,  and  we  can  not  expect  to  exert 
continuous  parental  supervision  over  them,  but  this  we  must  do 
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with  the  older  full-blood  who  has  had  no  educational  advantages, 
absorbing  only  what  he  could  by  environment,  and  ample  pro¬ 
tection  must  be  given  the  helpless  children.  In  addition  to  pro¬ 
tecting  the  property  rights  of  these  minors,  it  must  be  our  aim 
to  see  that  they  have  every  educational  facility.  I  am  frankly 
of  the  opinion  that  it  is  only  through  education  that  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  Indian  administration  will  be  met,  and  I  want  here  to 
strongly  bring  to  your  attention  the  fact  that  in  the  Five  Tribes 
there  are  thousands  of  children,  not’  officially  recognized  as 
members  of  the  tribes,  who  are  really  Indians  in  every  sense. 
The  problem  of  this  new  unallotted  generation,  the  eldest  of 
whom  are  now  seven  years  of  age,  is  one  seldom  considered, 
and  to  my  mind  the  most  serious  that  Oklahoma  must  face  in 
the  future,  from  the  Indian  standpoint.  A  trip  to  the  remote 
districts  finds  these  children  unable  to  speak  English,  scantily 
and  slovenly  clothed,  presenting  a  hopeless  subject,  from'  which 
we  expect  a  self-supporting  American  citizen  within  a  few  years. 
Unless  the  Government  or  the  State  realizes  the  vast  importance 
of  educating  and  training  this  younger  element,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  portray  the  conditions  that  will  exist  when  the  little  they  may 
inherit  from  their  allotted  ancestors  is  eaten  up.  If  we  are  to 
have  a  self-sustaining  Indian  people,  it  can  only  be  by  a  gradual 
process,  and  a  vigorous  educational  policy.  Every  child  of 
Indian  parentage  must  be  sought  out,  to  see  that  it  is  steadily 
in  school.  If  the  ideal  condition  of  education  at  home  in  district 
schools  can  not  be  maintained,  because  of  inaccessibility,  or  lack 
of  interest  of  local  officials  or  parents,  then  the  Department 
should  see  that  the  children  are  sent  to  tribal  or  government 
boarding  schools. 

Every  effort  is  made  by  the  local  officials  to  see  that  these 
children  attend  school,  but  the  area  to  be  covered  is  so  wide 
that  the  machinery  provided  therefor  is  entirely  unable  to  cope 
with  the  situation.  Ample  provision  should  be  made  for  this 
purpose.  We  have  had  actual  cases  where  full-blood  children, 
suddenly,  by  reason  of  oil  development,  becoming  fabulously 
rich,  find  themselves,  within  a  few  years  of  majority,  with  large 
incomes  and  no  education.  Effort  is  made  to  see  that  these  cases 
have  special  schooling  facilities.  I  have  recently  placed  a  system 
in  vogue  that  will  bring  clearly  to  the  attention  of  each  legal 
guardian  his  duty  with  respect  to  the  education  and  upbringing 
of  his  ward.  It  is  too  frequently  the  habit  of  guardians  to  think 
their  only  duty  is  in  connection  with  property.  I  am  requiring 
each  guardian  to  show  whether  or  not  his  ward  is  in  school,  and 
if  not,  why  not.  The  guardian  who  is  not  sufficiently  interested, 
now  that  the  schools  are  all  started,  to  have  seen  that  his  ward 
is  being  properly  educated,  will  not  have  his  money  voucher 
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O.  K’d  for  payment,  and  his  dereliction  in  this  respect  will  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  probate  court. 

Speaking  particularly  of  the  more  than  20,000  full-bloods,  a 
large  part  of  whom  are  non-English-speaking,  it  requires  the 
utmost  vigilance  to  protect  these  people  in  their  property  rights, 
and  I  must  say  that  a  great  portion  of  the  so-called  grafting  can 
to  a  large  extent  be  charged  to  the  activities  of  a  small  but 
unscrupulous  element  of  part-blood  Indians  who  are  employed 
as  interpreters  or  agents  of  landbuyers  or  lease-takers.  These 
mixed-bloods  gain  an  easy  livelihood  by  overreaching  their  more 
ignorant  brothers.  This  condition  ought  to  be  guarded  against 
for  the  future  by  Indian  schools  especially  impressing  upon 
pupils  their  moral  obligation  toward  the  elder  and  uneducated 
Indians. 

It  should  also  be  understood  that  the  population  of  Oklahoma 
is  not  generally  made  up  of  a  class  that  deals  with  Indians.  The 
thousands  of  better  citizens  know  very  little,  if  anything,  with 
reference  to  the  Indian  situation,  and  as  a  rule  are  indifferent 
at  this  time  as  to  the  effect  that  the  actions  of  the  element  that 
do  overreach  these  people  may  ultimately  have,  when  these 
ignorant  Indians  become  public  charges.  With  the  unpre¬ 
cedented  development  in  all  lines,  particularly  the  oil  and  gas 
fields,  and  marvelously  rich  properties,  Eastern  Oklahoma  has 
attracted  a  small  element,  comparatively,  who,  like  vultures,  with 
nearly  white  interpreters  and  agents  acting  as  their  eyes  and 
talons,  reach  out  to  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  catch 
the  ignorant  full-blood  and  defraud  him  of  his  property,  where 
it  is  not  protected  by  governmental  supervision.  This  condition 
will  continue  to  exist  until  the  better  citizens  realize  that  the 
Indian  question  in  Eastern  Oklahoma  is  going  to  be  a  serious 
one  for  many  years,  and  will  elect  courts  and  officials  who  will 
take  a  more  active  interest  in  the  protection  of  the  property 
rights  of  these  Indians,  particularly  minors,  and  deal  vigorously 
with  crimes  committed  against  them. 

There  is  no  question  but  what  the  officials  are  gradually  grow¬ 
ing  more  alive  to  this  situation.  The  co-operation  of  State,  tribal 
and  federal  officials  is  bearing  fruit,  and  there  is  a  gradual 
molding  of  public  opinion  in  favor  of  the  protection  of  the 
Indian.  I  could  enumerate  a  great  many  individual  and  specific 
instances  where  the  officials  of  the  Indian  service,  in  co-operation 
with  the  local  officials,  have  saved  the  property  of  Indians.  I 
recall  one  case  of  a  full-blood  Creek  girl  who  lived  in  one 
county  and  who  had  a  very  valuable  allotment  adjacent  to  an 
oil  field  in  another  county  some  one  hundred  miles  distant. 
About  a  week  before  this  girl  became  of  age,  she  was  taken 
from  her  home  with  her  young  husband,  put  upon  a  train,  carried 
to  a  city  in  Western  Oklahoma,  and  there  entertained  for  several 
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days  and  given  only  money  enough  for  immediate  wants.  The 
night  before  she  reached  her  majority  she  was  brought  back  to 
her  home,  and  at  three  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  her  birthday, 
upon  a  moving  train,  she  executed  a  lease  covering  her  oil  land. 
When  it  was  shown  that  this  lessor  had  been  taken  away  from 
competition  that  would  have  existed,  had  she  been  accessible  to 
other  persons  seeking  the  same  lease,  and  the  facts  concerning 
its  execution  developed,  the  lease  was  disapproved,  and  one  which 
she  afterwards  made  for  a  larger  bonus  approved,  and  an  addi¬ 
tional  $5,000  secured  for  her,  through  the  efforts  of  the  Agency. 
This  woman,  although  eighteen  years  of  age,  was  as  simple- 
minded  as  a  child,  and  had  never  seen  her  allotment.  The  records 
are  full  of  similar  and  much  worse  cases,  many  of  which  are 
entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  the  help  of  the  Department,  par¬ 
ticularly  where  the  land  is  inherited,  or  otherwise  the  property 
is  free  from  supervision. 

In  probate  matters  the  great  majority  of  the  county  judges 
are  willing  and  anxious  to  do  everything  in  their  power  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  rights  of  the  minor  Indians,  but  no  parallel  condition  in 
this  respect  has  ever  existed  in  any  State,  where  approximately 
one-third  of  the  realty  in  this  vast  area  is  owned  by  minors.  It 
makes  an  unprecedented  probate  situation.  The  minors  many 
times  live  in  one  county  where  the  jurisdiction  vests,  and  the 
estate  will  be  located  in  another  county.  Many  complaints  are 
received  of  probate  sales  being  made  for  grossly  inadequate  con¬ 
siderations,  where  the  heirs  are  full-blood  Indians.  The  State 
courts  have  no  machinery  with  which  to  investigate  the  condition 
of  the  properties,  but  must  take  the  testimony  of  witnesses 
brought  by  the  interested  parties,  and  interpreters  hired  by  them. 
Many  of  the  judges  are  now  taking  advantage  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  asking  the  Department  to  investigate  these  cases,  but 
with  the  great  volume  of  them,  it  is  a  physical  impossibility  to 
give  them  all  attention.  In  guardianship  cases  there  are  instances 
where  bonds  are  entirely  inadequate,  loans  are  made  on  insuffi¬ 
cient  security,  guardians  charge  board  for  their  wards  while  the 
children  are- in  government  schools,  etc. 

I  have  just  received  a  very  interesting  communication  from 
one  of  our  recently  elected  county  judges,  which  portrays  the 
situation  in  very  vivid  terms,  and  I  can  not  tell  of  the  conditions 
better  than  by  reading  his  letter : 

“  I  have  something  like  seven  hundred  guardianship  and  adminis¬ 
trator  cases  pn  my  docket,  and  the  condition  is  something  awful.  It 
is  not  only  in  this  county,  but  the  same  condition  exists  I  think  in 
every  county  on  the  east  side,  without  it  is  Muskogee  County.  I  have 
interviewed  several  county  judges  and  find  that  in  hundreds  of 
guardianship  cases  the  judges  have  taken  straw  bonds.  At  one  time 
the  bonds  were  probably  good,  but  the  sureties  have  probably  died, 
moved  away,  or  gone  broke.  What  I  would  like  to  call  your  atten- 
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tion  to  is  this:  I  am  compelled  to  make  the  guardians  make  new 
bonds,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  ten  guardians  and  administrators  out 
of  one  hundred  can  make  good  bonds.  The  surety  companies  in 
many  cases  refuse  to  make  the  bonds.  The  guardians  are  unable  to 
make  new  bonds  and  it  is  a  hard  matter  for  me  to  find  who  I  can 
trust  who  will  act  as  guardians.  Of  course  many  are  only  too  glad 
to  act,  but  as  a  rule  they  begin  to  rob  the  minor  or  the  estate  the 
day  they  take  the  oath.  The  Legislature,  as  you  well  know,  passed 
an  act  prohibiting  any  one  from  acting  as  guardian  for  more  than 
five  besides  his  own  children,  and  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  do 
anything. 

“  I  have  recently  taken  the  matter  up  with  Mr.  Reynolds,  your  district 
agent,  who  I  must  say  has  been  a  wonderful  help  to  me,  and  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  me  to  transact  business  without  his  help. 
I  can  also  say  the  same  thing  with  the  attorneys  for  the  Choctaw 
Nation,  Messrs.  Semple,  Tucker  and  Latham.  I  have  been  associated 
with  Mr.  Reynolds  since  January,  and  I  know  that  he  is  doing  his 
best  to  protect  the  Indians,  and  is  doing  so  when  he  has  anything  to 
do  with  their  estate. 

“  If  this  condition  keeps  on  I  respectfully  suggest  that  if  it  could  be 
made  possible  that  a  public  guardian  and  administrator  be  appointed, 
one  who  could  be  appointed  by  the  Government  and  under  your 
control.  I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  several  very  intelligent 
Indians  who  are  guardians,  and  last  Sunday  went  over  the  matter 
with  Governor  Johnston,  and  I  do  believe  that  if  a  public  guardian 
for  the  Indians  could  be  appointed,  that  it  would  help  to  solve  the 
Indian  problem  that  I  know  you  are  trying  so  hard  to  solve.  Another 
thing  I  would  like  to  suggest  is  that  a  law  should  be  passed  prohibit¬ 
ing  any  attorney  engaged  in  the  actual  practice  to  be  appointed 
guardian  or  administrator.  I  have  discussed  this  with  several  of  the 
most  reliable  attorneys  and  they  all  think  this  by  all  means  should 
become  a  law.  In  two  or  three  cases  the  biggest  crooks  and  grafters 
are  attorneys  who  are  acting  as  guardians  for  a  good  many  Indian 
children. 

“A  county  judg^  is  helpless  to  make  a  thorough  investigation  into 
the  acts  of  each  guardian  without  the  assistance  of  your  district 
agents,  and  even  then  the  guardians  will  run  in  some  of  the  most 
unreasonable  expense  accounts.  In  hundreds  of  cases  the  fathers  of 
the  Indian  children  are  ignorant  and  many  worthless  and  of  no 
account  and  have  squandered  hundreds  and  thousands  of  dollars 
belonging  to  their  wards.  In  many  cases  the  fathers  realizing  their 
awful  mistake  in  embezzling  the  moneys  belonging  to  their  wards  are 
only  too  anxious  to  resign  and  would  like  to  turn  over  the  estate  to  a 
Federal  Public  Guardian.  They  are  unable  to  make  any  kind  of  a 
bond,  and,  Mr.  Kelsey,  I  know  I  have  at  least  two  hundred  such  cases 
in  my  docket.  It  is  not  only  in  my  county,  but  I  am  sure  the  same 
condition  exists  in  most  of  the  counties  on  the  east  side.  Something 
must  be  done,  and  I  ask  you  to  pardon  me  for  taking  the  liberty  to 
write  you  and  make  these  suggestions. 

“  Mr.  Reynolds  knows  of  the  condition  when  I  took  this  office, 
January  5th,  and  I  have  gone  over  the  matter  with  him  and  he  can 
tell  you  the  horrible  condition  that  exists  in  my  county.” 

Referring  to  the  Judge’s  suggestion  that  attorneys  engaged  in 
active  practice  should  be  prohibited  from  accepting  guardianships, 
I  refer  to  the  following  case  as  emphasizing  that  suggestion : 
The  day  before  I  left  Oklahoma,  in  the  District  Court  of  Adair 
County,  E.  R.  Horine  was  convicted  of  embezzlement  and  given 
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a  five  years’  sentence.  Horine  was  an  attorney.  In  1908  he 
filed  a  petition  asking  for  the  appointment  of  himself  as  guardian 
for  a  full-blood  Cherokee  Indian  minor.  As  such  guardian  he 
sold  certain  inherited  land,  representing  that  it  was  necessary  to 
do  this  to  support  and  educate  his  ward.  The  testimony  de¬ 
veloped  that  neither  the  minor  nor  his  parents  ever  saw  the 
guardian  until  brought  into  court  to  testify  in  the  criminal  pro¬ 
ceedings;  that  Horine  had  embezzled  all  of  the  money  derived 
from  the  sale  of  the  land,  and  had  never  contributed  one  cent  to 
the  minor  or  his  family  for  the  maintenance  or  education  of  the 
ward.  The  facts  in  this  case  were  developed  by  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Indian  Agency,  in  co-operation  with  Tribal  Attorney 
Hastings,  who  personally  assisted  the  County  Attorney  in  the 
prosecution. 

To  summarize,  the  Five  Tribes  need: 

1.  Congressional  action  to  close  and  distribute  the  tribal  estate 
under  proper  government  supervision. 

2.  Appropriations  to  improve  the  sanitary,  home  life  and 
physical  condition  of  the  full-blood  class. 

3.  Compulsory  education. 

4.  Practical  and  careful  administrative  action  to  separate  the 
competent  from  the  non-competent. 

5.  Ample  appropriations  by  Congress  that  temporary  as¬ 
sistance  may  be  provided  the  State  to  properly  safeguard  Indian 
probate  matters  —  one  of  the  most  vital,  present  Indian  problems. 

6.  Change  should  be  made  in  existing  laws  which  permit  the 
uneducated  full-bloods  to  indiscriminately  lease  all  their  allot¬ 
ments  without  supervision,  by  which  they  many  times  improvi- 
dently  dispossess  themselves,  for  inadequate  considerations,  of 
land  upon  which  they  should  reside  and  cultivate,  a  condition 
which  makes  administrative  action  for  their  protection  most 
difficult.  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  The  second  address  on  this  subject  will  be 
delivered  by  Mr.  John  B.  Brown,  of  Muskogee,  Okla.,  Super¬ 
visor  in  the  United  States  Indian  Service,  in  charge  of  Indian 
Schools  among  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  FIVE  CIVILIZED 

TRIBES 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.  JNO.  B.  BROWN 

Three  years  since,  it  was  my  privilege  to  speak  to  this  Con¬ 
ference  on  the  reorganization  of  the  Indian  Schools  in  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes.  One  good  friend  spoke  then  somewhat 
facetiously  of  our  task  as  “  civilizing  the  Civilized  Tribes.”  The 
word  “  civilized  ”  is  as  indefinite  and  sometimes  as  ill  fitting  as 
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its  opposite,  the  word  “  savage,”  and  writers  seem  particularly 
prone  to  misuse  these  words  when  applied  to  Indians.  The 
average  Indian  is  no  more  a  savage,  even  in  his  native  state,  than 
are  all  members  of  the  Five  Tribes  “  civilized,”  as  we  understand 
civilization. 

My  boyhood  was  spent  on  the  northern  border  of  the  old 
Indian  Territory.  Our  bad  men  went  over  there  seeking  a 
haven  —  and  found  it.  Some  of  them  eventually  wound  up  or 
were  wound  up  at  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  just  over  the  eastern 
boundary,  but  for  the  most  part  fugitives  from  justice  fared  well 
among  the  Civilized  Tribes  during  the  years  following  the  Civil 
War  and  before  statehood.  My  first  work  among  Indians  was 
among  the  near  neighbors  of  the  Five  Tribes,  in  central  Okla¬ 
homa.  None  of  these  associations,  however,  and  no  part  of  my 
first  sixteen  years  of  Indian  work,  gave  me  any  proper  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  work,  or  that  there  was  work  needed  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  among  the  Civilized  Tribes  —  and  I  charge  it 
chiefly  to  the  prominent,  excessive  and  ofttimes  unwarranted  use 
of  the  word  “  civilized.” 

In  educational  matters  a  disease  needs  to  be  recognized  in  order 
to  be  cured.  We  are  here  to  discuss  present  educational  con¬ 
ditions  and  to  show  that  the  educational  affairs  of  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  run  themselves,  call 
now  for  our  best  thought,  and  are  worthy  of  the  efforts  of  our 
best  men. 

There  are  many  interesting  phases  of  our  work  to  which  I 
gladly  wrould  refer  did  time  permit.  We  have  greatly  increased 
the  regularity  of  attendance  and  improved  discipline  in  the 
boarding  schools  by  excluding  those  who  were  indifferent  to  their 
opportunities  and  by  preventing  transfers  from  one  school  to 
another  of  the  same  class.  We  have  almost  wholly  overcome  the 
opposition  to  manual  labor  and  industrial  training.  Some 
Cherokees  who  employed  an  attorney  three  years  ago  to  secure 
their  release  from  Haskell  have  since  sought  “  influence  ”  to 
allow  them  to  return  to  the  same  school.  One  boy  who  went  to 
Chilocco  as  a  morphine  eater  three  years  since  and  deserted 
because  required  to  work,  has  since  remained  at  the  school 
through  two  summer  vacations,*  and  this  fall  returns  to  the  school 
for  another  term.  Before  going  to  Chilocco  he  had  never  in 
his  life  done  a  real  day’s  work.  Other  tribes  show  many  similar 
examples. 

The  health  of  pupils  in  the  schools  has  been  so  improved  by 
attention  to  sanitation,  ventilation  and  organized  play  as  to  call 
forth  voluntary  comment  from  superintendents  without  excep¬ 
tion.  Previous  to  three  years  ago,  the  question  of  cubic  air 
space  or  of  ventilation  of  dormitories  had  not  been  mentioned 
to  superintendents,  nor  considered  by  them. 
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Special  stress  has  been  laid  in  our  school  rooms  on  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  land  values  and  uses.  Inquiries  were  made  of  all  older 
pupils  as  to  the  acreage,  location,  value,  adaptability  and  present 
use  of  their  allotments.  The  information  at  first  was  almost  nil , 
the  ignorance  of  the  pupils  being  startling.  This  led  to  systematic 
inquiry  and  some  astonishing  disclosures.  Instruction  on  these 
lines  followed,  valuable  assistance  being  given  our  schools  by  the 
field  officials  of  Union  Agency.  The  fighting  of  land  grafters 
and  dishonest  guardians  is  not  the  work  of  the  schools,  yet  the 
schools  in  seeking  to  teach  pupils  as  to  their  lands  have  unearthed 
many  cases  so  pitiful  that  the  superintendent  simply  had  to  turn 
them  over  to  the  agency  officials  and  strive  to  forget  them  in 
order  to  continue  the  work  of  preparing  the  children  to  resist 
future  onslaughts. 

Our  young  State,  of  which  the  old  Indian  Territory  is  a  part, 
is  not  ready  to  take  up  the  burden  of  educating  its  full-blood 
Indians.  In  eastern  Oklahoma,  outside  our  progressive  towns 
and  cities,  the  compulsory  education  law  is  not  enforced  with 
white  children,  much  less  with  Indians.  Neither  State  constitu¬ 
tion,  statutes  nor  decisions  of  the,  Supreme  Court  will  put  into 
our  public  school  the  real  Indian  who  needs  it  most,  in  the  face 
of  a  local  indifference  upon  which  such  law  must  depend  for 
enforcement.  It  was  strongly,  if  somewhat  radically  stated  by 
one  of  our  best  Indian  school  officials  that  “  the  poorest  public 
school  is  better  for  the  Indian  than  the  best  Indian  school,”  but 
the  public  school  which  the  Indian  child  does  not  attend  does 
not  touch  our  problem.  The  fact  that  the  child  might  attend 
and  should  attend  does  not  release  us  from  our  obligation.  All 
schools,  all  the  time,  are  most  needed  by  those  who  do  not  realize 
their  need. 

There  are  thousands  of  Indians  in  the  city,  village  and  country 
schools  of  Eastern  Oklahoma  although  most  of  these  have  a 
large  proportion  of  white  blood.  Our  estimate  is  that  during 
the  past  year  there  were  approximately  1600  Indian  children 
of  school  age  who  attended  no  school.  There  were  some  hun¬ 
dreds,  probably  thousands,  of  others  whose  attendance  was  so 
short  and  so  irregular  as  to  be  negligible.  It  may  safely  be 
asserted  that  very  few  full-bloods  attend  public  school  regularly. 
“  Why  ?  ”  do  you  ask  ?  I  will  tell  you  why :  The  indifference 
of  the  local  school  officials,  the  diffidence  of  the  Indian  child,  and 
the  inherent  difficulties  in  rural  schools  where  one  teacher  in  one 
room  hears  eight  grades  recite  thirty-two  lessons  in  less  than  six 
hours.  In  such  schools,  even  with  the  tactful,  patient  teacher, 
the  average  Indian  child  of  the  full-blood  class  has  ordinarily 
just  about  screwed  his  courage  up  to  the  speaking  point  when 
the  time  limit  closes  his  mouth  —  and  the  recitation,  with  the 
word  unspoken  —  to  the  mutual  relief  of  the  frightened  child 
and  the  overworked  teacher.  Where  the  attendance  is  fairly  well 
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divided  between  the  two  races,  courage  comes  with  numbers  and 
the  Indian  child  does  better.  There  are  many  exceptions,  but 
the  causes  assigned  do  operate  and  for  a  generation  must  operate 
to  keep  hundreds  of  Indian  children  out  of  school. 

During  the  preparation  of  these  notes  two  Cherokee  girls 
called,  requesting  transfers  to  Chilocco.  Both  were  listed  as 
having  attended  public  schools,  yet  neither  could  speak  sufficient 
English  to  make  herself  understood.  Within  the  same  week  a 
dozen  or  more  were  sent  to  Chilocco  who  could  speak  no  English, 
although  all  were  over  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  Field  Clerk 
next  door  to  my  office  has  numerous  cases  of  Creek  Indians, 
twenty  to  thirty  years  of  age,  who  have  become  suddenly  wealthy 
through  oil  development  but  who  are  absolutely  illiterate,  and  for 
whom,  at  this  eleventh  hour,  school  facilities  are  sought.  These 
facts  are  not  isolated,  but  typical.  There  is  neither  the  disposi¬ 
tion  nor  the  necessity  to  exaggerate.  Of  the  four  or  five  hun¬ 
dred  pupils  transferred  from  the  Five  Tribes  to  Chilocco  and 
Haskell  in  1910,  more  than  half  were  classified  as  third  grade  or 
lower,  although  all  were  over  fourteen  years  of  age.  Had  they 
been  our  children  the  youngest  would  have  been  entering  high 
school. 

Now  for  the  future.  We  hear  the  insistent  demand  for  closing 
out  the  affairs  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes.  Political  campaigns 
have  been  waged,  won  and  lost,  with  all  parties  on  the  same  side 
of  this  issue.  Congressional  acts  for  some  years  contained  me 
proviso  that  at  least  certain  offices  should  be  abolished,  and  three 
years  since  the  Interior  Department  seriously  contemplated  turn¬ 
ing  all  educational  work  over  to  the  State  as  a  matter  in  which 
the  general  Government  was  no  longer  concerned. 

The  demand  to  be  released  from  government  supervision,  by 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  enrolled  members  of  the  Five 
Tribes,  is  a  just  demand.  Their  money  is  being  used  for  school 
and  other  purposes  against  their  wishes,  and  that  held  in  trust 
draws  a  rate  of  interest  which  could  be  doubled  in  Oklahoma. 
They  are  as  competent  to  manage  their  business  as  we  are.  or  if 
not,  are  willing  to  take  the  responsibility  and  pay  the  price  if 
they  fail.  They  will  not  become  a  charge  against  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  so  let  them  be  free,  even  though  we  must  be  a  little  crude 
in  arriving  at  the  amount  due  them. 

The  difficulties,  aside  from  the  demand  for  reopening  the  tribal 
rolls,  are  chiefly  owing  to  the  coal  and  asphalt  holdings  of  the 
Choctaws  and  Chickasaws.  There  is  no  way  to  assure  ourselves 
that  the  agitation  for  opening  the  rolls  ever  will  cease,  so  why 
defer  the  settlement?  I  would  pay  every  competent  member 
every  cent  due  him,  estimating  his  share  in  the  mineral  wealth  of 
the  tribe,  even  though  we  can  not  do  it  with  mathematical  exact¬ 
ness.  We  hear  too  much  about  things  which  need  to  be  done  but 
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which  can  not  be  done.  We  are  too  slow  and  too  timid ;  too  much 
afraid  of  obstacles.  We  need  not  a  spirit  of  recklessness  but  a 
little  of  the  courage  of  Admiral  Farragut  when  they  told  him 
there  were  torpedoes  in  the  channel  at  New  Orleans.  You  know 
the  story  and,  apologizing  for  the  use  of  the  Admiral’s  exact 
language,  I  will  quote  it.  He  said :  “  Convene  a  board  of  survey, 
condemn  the  torpedoes  and  proceed.”  Congressman  Carter  has 
offered  us  one  way  out.  I  am  not  sure,  and  assume  that  Mr. 
Carter  is  not  sure,  that  it  is  the  only  way,  but  it  is  one  way  and 
is  better  than  to  stay  in. 

I  have  been  speaking  for  the  competent  members  of  the  several 
Nations,  but  am  thinking  at  the  same  time  of  the  restricted  mem¬ 
bers  with  whom  the  work  of  Government  officials  properly  is 
concerned.  Our  schools  must  now  be  opened  on  equal  terms  to 
all  children  of  enrolled  Indians.  The  ones  who  need  the  schools 
most  are  the  restricted  members  —  the  full-bloods  —  yet  these 
are  the  last  to  request  the  enrollment  of  their  children  of  their 
own  initiative.  Those  most  able  to  educate  their  own  children 
use  their  intelligence,  their  financial  and  social  standing,  their 
influence ,  if  you  will,  to  secure  the  admittance  of  such  children. 
Not  all  superintendents  have  the  courage  to  decide  against  such 
applicants  and  in  favor  of  the  full-blood  child. 

Remove  the  pressure  for  places  in  our  Indian  schools  by 
eliminating  the  competents  and  we  get  at  our  real  educational 
problem.  We  get  to  the  boys  and  girls  who  need  us.  Help  us, 
you  Congressmen,  you  makers  of  Congressmen,  you  molders  of 
public  opinion,  to  solve  this  problem  and  to  secure  the  legislation 
that  will  not  merely  put  the  competent  Indian  in  possession  of 
his  property,  but  will  put  the  now  incompetent  Indian  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  his  manhood. 

Should  it  be  necessary  for  the  Government  to  take  over  the 
remaining  boarding  schools  of  the  Five  Tribes,  as  it  has  done 
with  the  Cherokee  School,  and  maintain  these  schools  by  means 
of  public  funds  appropriated  by  Congress,  the  end  would  justify 
the  action.  Should  Congress  pass  the  bill  for  equalizing  Creek 
allotments,  the  four  Creek  schools  would  at  once  be  without  sup¬ 
port  unless  sustained  thereafter  by  public  funds. 

Brick  buildings,  fine  equipment,  sanitary  plumbing,  money  — 
all  are  needed,  but  they  cannot  altogether  make  a  school  system. 
Our  men  and  women  must  be  our  dependence.  We  have  some 
whom  money  could  no  more  buy  than  it  can  pay  for  their  unselfish 
service.  There  are  men  and  women  in  the  school  business,  even 
in  the  Government  school  business,  who  are  divinely  anointed. 
We  should  so  reward  and  encourage  them  that  they  cannot  afford 
to  leave  the  profession. 

The  restricted  Indians  need  the  schools  more  than  any  other 
form  of  Government  aid.  Oklahoma  needs  them  more  than  she 
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needs  postoffice  buildings  or  battleships  named  in  her  honor. 
One  public  building  would  support  all  these  schools  a  year,  and 
one  battleship  would  support  them  forever.  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  The  next  address  is  by  Mr.  Patrick  J. 
Hurley,  of  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  National  Attorney  for  the  Choc¬ 
taw  Nation. 


CHOCTAW-CHICKASAW  TRIBAL  AFFAIRS 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.  P.  J.  HURLEY 

In  this  discussion  I  shall  consider  only  matters  pertaining  to 
the  tribal  estate  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations.  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  discuss  any  matters  pertaining  to  the  individual 
estates  of  allottees.  Any  reference  made  to  matters  pertaining 
to  individual  estates  will  be  merely  incidental. 

The  question  of  the  final  settlement  of  the  tribal  estates  of  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes  is  one  of  great  importance  to  all  citizens 
of  Oklahoma. 

Approximately  101,000  persons  have  received  allotments  of  land 
as  citizens  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  and  approximately  one- 
third  of  this  number  are  now  restricted;  that  is  to  say,  their 
allotments  are  inalienable,  and  these  restricted  Indians  are  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

The  tribal  estates  of  the  Cherokee,  Creek  and  Seminole 
Nations  have  been  almost  entirely  disposed  of,  and  the  final  set¬ 
tlement  of  the  estates  of  these  three  nations  is  not  far  distant. 
The  same  is  not  true  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations.  All 
property  belonging  to  these  two  nations  is  owned  in  common  by 
both  nations.  Each  citizen  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
Nations  has  received  an  allotment  of  320  acres  of  the  average 
land,  and  each  enrolled  freedman  of  said  nations  has  received 
an  allotment  of  forty  acres  of  land.  After  each  citizen  and 
freedman  had  been  given  an  allotment,  there  was  a  residue  of 
tribal  property  remaining.  This  residue  consists  of  what  is 
known  as  the  segregated  coal  and  asphalt  land,  the  timber  reserve 
and  the  unallotted  land.  The  title  to  this  property  is  still  held 
by  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations  and  the  property  so  held 
at  the  lowest  estimation  is  valued  at  $35,000,000.  More  than 
$10,000,000  worth  of  the  unallotted  land  belonging  to  the  two 
tribes  has  been  sold  by  the  United  States  Government  and  the 
money  received  therefor  is  now  held  in  trust  by  the  Government 
for  the  Indians.  A  great  amount  of  this  money  is  deposited  in 
banks  in  Oklahoma.  No  part  of  it  has  been  distributed  per  capita 
among  the  Indians. 

On  July  1,  1902,  Congress  enacted  a  law  which  was  known  as 
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the  Supplemental  Agreement  between  the  Choctaw  and  Chicka¬ 
saw  Nations  and  the  United  States.  This  agreement,  which  was 
ratified  by  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  people  September  25, 
1902,  provided  that  when  the  rolls  of  citizenship  had  been  com¬ 
pleted  and  each  Indian  and  freedman  had  received  his  allotment 
of  land,  the  residue  of  the  tribal  estate  should  be  sold  and  the 
funds  arising  from  the  sale  distributed  per  capita  among  the 
Indians.  There  was  a  specific  clause  providing  that  the  segre¬ 
gated  coal  and  asphalt  land  should  be  sold  within  two  years  from 
the  date  of  the  agreement.  The  United  States  has  not  complied 
with  the  terms  of  this  agreement  and  has  not  sold  the  tribal 
estate  and  distributed  the  proceeds  among  the  Indians.  Many 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  Indians  were  given  their  allotment 
and  since  the  rolls  of  citizenship  were  completed,  yet  the  terms 
of  the  treaty  providing  for  the  sale  of  the  residue  of  the  tribal 
estate  and  the  distribution  among  the  Indians  of  the  funds  aris¬ 
ing  from  the  sale  have  not  been  complied  with  by  the  United 
States  Government.  The  Indians  individually,  in  tribal  meetings 
and  through  their  tribal  governments,  have  ^ar  after  year  peti¬ 
tioned  the  United  States  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  agree¬ 
ment,  but  all  without  avail. 

The  unrestricted  Indians  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
Nations  are  as  a  class  very  intelligent  and  thrifty  people  and 
there  are  many  in  the  restricted  class  who  are  competent.  The 
Indians  have  been  dissatisfied  on  account  of  the  dilatory  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  Government  has  handled  the  settlement  of  their 
estate.  This  dissatisfaction,  caused  by  the  delay  of  the  United 
States  Government  in  performing  its  obligations  under  the 
terms  of  the  Treaty,  is  largely  the  cause  for  the  execution  of  the 
so-called  “  McMurray  Individual  Contracts.”  These  contracts 
were  executed  in  1908.  They  are  alleged  to  have  been  made  with 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  individual  Indians  of  the  Choctaw 
and  Chickasaw  Tribes.  These  contracts  provided,  among  other 
things,  that  for  services  to  be  rendered  by  Mr.  McMurray  and 
his  associates  they  were  to  receive  10  per  cent,  of  all  the  money 
received  from  the  sale  of  the  residue  of  tribal  property.  The  res¬ 
idue  of  the  tribal  estate  vested  in  the  Nations,  as  stated  above,  is 
valued  at  the  lowest  estimation  at  $35,000,006.  For  this  fee  of 
about  $3,500,000  Mr.  McMurray  and  his  associaties  were  to 
expedite  the  sale  of  the  tribal  property.  There  were  persons  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  affairs  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations  who 
believed  it  improper  to  pay  Mr.  McMurray  or  any  one  else  this 
enormous  fee  for  doing  that  which  the  United  States  Government 
is  bound  by  treaty  obligations  to  do  without  cost  to  the  Indians. 
During  the  present  session  of  Congress  the  McMurray  contracts 
received  considerable  attention,  and  after  an  exhaustive  hearing 
before  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  of  the  United  States 
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Senate  these  contracts  were  surrendered  by  Mr.  McMurray  in 
so  far  as  they  affected  the  tribal  property.  Mr.  McMurray 
admitted  that  during  the  five  years  the  contracts  had  been  in 
existence  he  had  not  accomplished  the  results  for  which  he  had 
been  employed.  Congress  then  enacted  a  law  prohibiting  the 
making  of  other  contracts  affecting  the  tribal  estate  without  the 
consent  of  the  United  States.  The  tribal  property  of  these  two 
tribes  is  now.  free  of  any  lien  or  encumbrance  of  whatsoever 
nature  by  reason  of  the  contracts  executed  by  individuals. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  at  this  time  authority  to 
sell  all  of  the  unallotted  land  and  all  of  the  timber  land  and  all  of 
the  surface  of  the  segregated  coal  and  asphalt  land  belonging  to 
these  tribes.  The  only  part  of  the  tribal  estate  which  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior  is  without  authority  to  sell  at  this  time  are 
the  deposits  of  coal  and  asphalt.  No  authority  has  been  given 
to  sell  these  deposits  for  the  reason  that  the  conservationists  in 
Congress  desire  to  conserve  this  great  estate  as  a  national 
resource.  The  United  States,  however,  is  bound  by  treaty  obli¬ 
gations  to  sell  the  coal  and  asphalt  and  to  divide  the  funds 
derived  from  the  sale  per  capita  among  the  Indians.  We  have 
no  quarrel  with  those  who  advocate  the  conservation  of  national 
resources,  but  we  contend  that  the  United  States  should  not 
practice  the  theory  of  conservation  on  an  estate  that  it  is  bound 
by  treaty  obligations  to  divide  among  Indians.  The  Indians 
own  the  property  and  should  be  allowed  to  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  ownership.  If  the  United  States  desires  to  conserve  this 
estate,  it  is  only  fair  that  the  estate  should  be  purchased  from 
the  Indians  by  the  government. 

The  present  administration  seems  to  be  entering  upon  a  pro¬ 
gram  looking  toward  the  sale  of  all  tribal  property  that  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  is  now  authorized  to  sell.  The  Indians 
desire  that  the  entire  estate  be. sold  and  the  money  distributed 
per  capita  among  them.  In  other  words,  they  desire  that  the 
Government  fulfill  the  obligations  of  its  treaty  with  them. 
Many  of  the  Indians  who  entered  into  this  agreement  with  the 
United  States  Government  have  passed,  and  others  are  daily 
passing,  into  the  Great  Beyond  without  ever  having  reaped  the 
benefits  of  their  agreement  with  the  United  States  and  without 
ever  having  enjoyed  the  property  which  is  theirs  by  every  legal 
and  moral  right.  The  sale  of  this  property  and  the  distribution 
of  funds  would  be  conducive  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Indian. 
It  would  give  the  older  Indians  who  were  parties  to  the  treaty 
an  opportunity  to  enjoy  their  property  before  their  death,  and  it 
would  give  the  industrious  Indians  funds  with  which  to  improve 
their  allotments.  The  portion  of  the  funds  belonging  to  incom¬ 
petent  Indians  could  be  invested  for  the  improvement  of  their 
allotments  under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
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The  dependent  and  incompetent  Indians  would  become  more 
self-reliant  after  this  fund  had  been  distributed.  They  would 
understand  that  there  would  be  no  further  per  capita  payment 
for  them  to  look  forward  to  and  wait  for.  This  condition  would 
create  a  greater  incentive  among  this  class  to  support  themselves 
from  their  allotments  instead  of  waiting  idly  for  the  Government 
to  make  a  payment  to  them.  The  sale  of  this  property  would  be 
highly  beneficial  to  the  general  citizenship  of  the  State  of  Okla¬ 
homa  as  well  as  the  Indians.  The  distribution  of  the  funds 
among  the  Indians  would  no  doubt  put  into  circulation  a  great 
amount  of  money,  but  this  would  not  be  the  greatest  benefit 
that  this  action  would  be  to  the  State  of  Oklahoma.  It  would 
cause  a  division  and  individual  ownership  of  all  the  segregated 
coal  and  asphalt  and  timber  lands.  The  selling  of  all  this  land 
in  comparatively  small  tracts  to  individuals  would  cause  great 
development.  This  development  would  enhance  the  value  of  the 
individual  allotments  of  Indians.  And  it  would  be  a  performance, 
though  a  tardy  one,  by  the  United  States  Government  of  the 
treaty  obligations  it  has  assumed.  It  may  be  argued,  by  those 
who  advocate  the  strictest  protection  of  the  individual  Indian, 
that  this  property  should  be  held  in  trust  for  the  use  and  benefit 
of  the  Indians.  We  do  not  adhere  to  this  view  of  the  situation. 
We  believe  that  every  incompetent  Indian  should  be  surrounded 
by  conditions  that  would  compel  him  to  retain  and  develop  his 
allotment.  Any  protection  which  goes  further  than  this  is  an 
injury  to  the  individual. 

In  some  instances  the  restrictions  upon  the  alienation  of  all  or 
a  portion  of  the  allotment  of  incompetent  Indians  who  are  in 
destitute  circumstances  or  sick  are  removed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  the  land  sold  and  the  proceeds  given  to  the  allottee 
by  the  Department  in  installments,  the  Department  retaining 
supervision  over  the  proceeds  in  order  to  prevent  improvident 
use  thereof  by  the  incompetent  Indian. 

We  are  inclined  to  the  theory  that  the  incompetent  Indian 
should  be  allowed  to  retain  his  allotment,  that  the  tribal  estate 
should  be  sold  and  that  the  portion  of  the  funds  arising  from 
such  sale  belonging  to  this  class  of  Indians  be  distributed  among 
them  under  the  supervision  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
We  believe  this  method  of  caring  for  incompetent  Indians  would 
be  adopted  by  the  Interior  Department  if  that  Department  had 
power  to  use  tribal  funds  for  that  purpose.  There  is  more  than 
$10,000,000  in  cash  belonging  to  thg  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
Indians  now  under  the  control  of  the  United  States  government 
for  the  use  of  the  Indians.  This  statement  of  facts  brings  forth 
the  question :  Why  is  not  the  portion  of  these  funds  belonging 
to  incompetent  and  destitute  Indians  used  to  care  for  them  and 

improve  their  allotments,  instead  of  selling  their  allotments  and 
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using  the  funds  derived  from  the  sale?  The  answer  is:  No  pay¬ 
ment  of  tribal  moneys  can  be  made  to  the  Indians  without  author¬ 
ity  from  Congress,  and  Congress  has  not  given  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  authority  to  use  tribal  funds  for  this  purpose.  To 
give  the  reason  why  Congress  has  not  authorized  a  distribution 
of  tribal  funds,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  enrollment 
question. 

In  1896,  the  United  States  Government  took  upon  itself  the 
duty  of  making  the  rolls  of  citizenship  of  the  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  Nations.  It  continued  this  work  for  eleven  years. 
The  rolls  of  citizenship  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations 
were  finally  closed  on  March  4,  1907.  During  this  period  of 
eleven  years  all  persons  who  claimed  right  to  citizenship  in  these 
Nations  were  invited  to  make  application  for  enrollment.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  applications  were  made  by  persons  residing  in  different 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  especially  by  persons  residing 
in  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Texas  and  Arkansas.  All 
applications  were  litigated  and  finally  adjudicated.  This  litiga¬ 
tion  entailed  great  expense  to  the  tribes.  In  addition  to  the  regu¬ 
lar  salary  of  attorneys  employed  in  citizenship  matters,  one  fee 
of  $750,000  was  paid  to  a  firm  of  attorneys  for  defending  the 
Nation  in  these  cases.  After  the  adjudication  of  all  claims,  the 
rolls  of  citizenship  were  finally  closed,  both  in  conformity  to  the 
treaty  agreement  with  the  Indians  and  by  operation  of  the  Act 
of  Congress. 

The  great  delay  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  Government 
in  beginning  the  sale  of  the  residue  of  the  tribal  estate  and  the 
distribution  of  the  funds  arising  therefrom  after  the  allotment 
of  the  Indians  and  after  the  closing  of  the  rolls  caused  all  the 
unsuccessful  applicants  for  enrollment  to  believe  that  as  long  as 
there  was  a  great  residue  of  tribal  property  remaining  there  was 
still  hope  for  them  to  secure  citizenship  in  the  tribes.  These 
applicants  employed  attorneys  to  resubmit  their  claims  for  citi¬ 
zenship,  and,  at  the  present  time,  according  to  the  statements 
made  by  the  attorneys  for  claimants  who  have  appeared  before 
the  Committees  on  Indian  Affairs  of  Congress,  there  are  proba¬ 
bly  not  less  than  fifty  thousand  persons  throughout  the  United 
States  who  have  employed  attorneys  to  present  their  claims  for 
rights  of  citizenship  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations. 
The  contracts  which  attorneys  have  taken  from  the  claimants 
for  citizenship  provide  that  if  the  attorney  is  successful  in  secur¬ 
ing  enrollment  for  the  claimant,  he  shall  receive  a  fee  ranging 
generally  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  amount  the 
claimant  would  obtain  by  reason  of  citizenship.  It  is  shown  by 
the  arguments  made  by  attorneys  that  citizenship  in  the  Choctaw 
and  Chickasaw  Nations  is  considered  to  be  worth  from  $5,000 
to  $8,000.  It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  if  the  rolls  could  be 
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reopened  and  any  considerable  number  of  these  claimants 
enrolled,  it  would  mean  a  great  amount  of  money  in  fees  for 
those  who  hold  contracts  with  the  claimants.  This  prospect  of 
great  fees  induced  men  who  have  capital,  to  furnish  their  money 
and  influence  in  an  effort  to  have  the  rolls  reopened.  I  am 
advised  and  believe  that  some  of  the  attorneys  have  capitalized 
these  citizenship  contracts ;  that  is  to  say,  they  have  pledged  their 
contracts  for  money  with  which  to  maintain  representation  before 
the  Committees  of  Congress  to  continuously  urge  the  reopening 
of  the  rolls  —  the  persons  who  furnish  the  money,  of  course,  to 
share  in  the  fees  in  case  the  claimants  are  successful.  Those 
engaged  in  an  effort  to  reopen  the  rolls  appear  to  be  well  organ¬ 
ized  and  provided  with  means  to  make  a  strong  and  persistent 
fight.  Up  to  this  time,  we  have  successfully  opposed  all  efforts 
to  have  the  rolls  reopened.  On  the  other  hand,  the  attorneys  for 
the  claimants  have  successfully  opposed  all  of  our  efforts  to  have 
Congress  enact  a  law  authorizing  a  distribution  of  the  funds 
arising  from  the  sale  of  the  tribal  estate.  They  contend  that 
these  funds  should  remain  intact  until  the  rights  of  the  claimants 
can  be  readjudicated.  Our  contention  is  that  all  the  applicants 
have  had  their  day  in  court,  and  that  after  eleven  years  of  tedious 
and  expensive  litigation  the  question  of  enrollment  was  finally 
settled.  To  reopen  the  rolls  would  be  an  injustice  to  the  enrolled 
citizens  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations.  It  would  put 
the  entire  tribal  estate  in  jeopardy,  it  would  imperil  the  right 
of  every  Indian  who  has  an  interest  in  the  estate  and  would 
cause  the  tribes  to  again  defray  the  expenses  of  years  of  litigation 
to  defend  their  property.  In  addition  to  all  this,  to  again  reopen 
the  rolls  would  be  a  violation  of  the  agreement  between  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  the  Choctaw  and  Chicka¬ 
saw  Nations.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  can  effectually 
.  eliminate  the  enrollment  question  by  authorizing  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  to  sell  the  remainder  of  the  tribal  estate  and  to 
distribute  all  funds  per  capita  among  the  enrolled  citizens  of 
the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations.  The  Indians  are  entitled 
to  this  action  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  The  next  address  is  that  of  the  Hon.  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Murray,  member  of  Congress  from  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Murray  was  President  of  the  Oklahoma  State  Constitutional  Con¬ 
vention  and  Speaker  of  the  first  Oklahoma  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives.  He  had  fully  expected  to  be  with  us  today,  but  is  detained 
by  extraordinary  circumstances,  which  the  Business  Committee 
has  taken  into  account,  and  accordingly  has  done  what  is  rarely 
done  here ;  that  is,  has  waived  a  rule  of  long  standing  in  order  to 
permit  the  reading  of  a  paper  in  the  writer’s  absence.  The 
address  will  be  read  by  the  secretary  of  the  Business  Committee, 
Dr.  Meserve. 
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“  TOWARD  ‘  RESTRICTED  ’  AND  ‘  UNRESTRICTED  * 
INDIANS  OF  THE  FIVE  CIVILIZED  TRIBES, 
SHOULD  THE  LAW  AND  ITS  ADMINIS¬ 
TRATION  BE  THE  SAME?  ” 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.  WM.  H.  MURRAY,  M.  C. 

V 

Before  proceeding  upon  the  discussion  of  my  subject,  I  desire 
to  thank  most  sincerely  Mr.  Smiley,  Mr.  Phillips  and  others  of 
this  Conference,  the  successors  of  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert 
K.  Smiley  who  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  unselfishly  devoted  their 
time  and  means  towards  the  uplift  of  the  aboriginal  Americans, 
for  this  invitation  and  opportunity  to  discuss  these  minor  phases 
of  the  Indian  problem. 

In  the  beginning,  let  it  be  understood  that  the  term  “  restricted 
Indian  ”  means  one  who  has  some  restriction  upon  the  alienation 
of  all,  or  any  portion  of,  his  allotment  and  homestead.  Mark 
you,  such  restrictions  apply  only  to  the  land  and  run  with  its 
title,  rather  than  upon  the  person  of  the  individual,  since,  under 
the  laws,  both  Federal  and  State,  the  Indian  in  Oklahoma  enjoys 
the  privilege  of  the  ballot  and  the  right  to  be  elected  to  public 
office  and  is  in  every  other  way  classed  as  a  white  man,  under  our 
Constitution.  The  Federal  laws  provide  that  all  members  of  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes  (Chickasaws,  Choctaws,  Cherokees,  Creeks 
and  Seminoles)  who  are  of  more  than  three-quarter  Indian  blood 
shall  have  both  their  homestead  and  the  other  half  of  their  allot¬ 
ment  (called  the  surplus)  restricted  against  sale  or  alienation, 
except  where  removal  may  be  made  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  upon  application  therefor;  all  of  less  than  three-quarter 
blood  and  more  than  half  blood  have  restrictions  upon  their  home¬ 
stead  only,  leaving  the  other  half  under  the  control  of  the  Indian 
to  sell  as  to  his  judgment  seems  best;  and  all  of  less  than  half 
blood  have  no  restriction  upon  the  sale  or  alienation  of  any  por¬ 
tion  of  their  allotment  or  homestead.  This  last  class,  of  less  than 
half  blood,  is  known  as  “  unrestricted.”  The  other  two  classes 
are  known  as  “  restricted  ”  Indians  in  our  common  parlance. 

Now,  the  question  is,  should  the  administration  of  the  law,  and 
the  provisions  thereof,  be  the  same  with  reference  to  both?  Of 
course,  when  age  is  not  taken  into  consideration,  the  restricted 
minor  can  sell  his  land  by  a  sort  of  combined  authority  of  the 
probate  courts,  subject  to  approval  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior;  while  minors  of  the  unrestricted  class  have  their  lands 
sold  through  guardians,  approved  by  the  probate  or  county  courts, 
in  Oklahoma.  I  wish  to  state  that,  as  a  race,  there  is  no  prejudice, 
or  practically  none,  against  the  members  of  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes,  neither  in  the  matter  of  social  affairs  nor  in  the  matter 
of  legislation.  I  can  bear  witness  to  this  fact,  having  been  Presi- 
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dent  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  the  State  and  Speaker 
of  the  First  House  of  Representatives  whicft  vitalized  its  pro¬ 
visions.  Although  social  and  legal  restrictions  were  made  against 
the  negro,  few,  if  any,  were  made  in  defining  the  privileges  and 
rights  of  the  Indian.  In  our  Constitution  you  will  find  this 
definition  of  the  races:  “  4  Negro  race  5  shall  include  all  persons 
of  African  descent;  ‘White’  or  ‘White  race’  shall  include  all 
others.” 

In  the  administration  of  the  law,  however,  the  grafter,  having 
no  regard  for  persons,  fell  upon  those  where  they  might  effectuate 
their  madness  for  greed,  and  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  easiest 
points  of  attack  are  upon  the  full-bloods  and  the  minor  children, 
irrespective  of  quantum  of  blood,  through  probate  courts.  In 
the  case  of  the  full-blood,  they  are  unable  to  make  much  headway 
in  the  matter  of  acquiring  title,  but  seek,  by  lease  contracts,  to 
encumber  or  becloud  the  title  in  such  a  way  that,  in  event  of 
removal  of  restrictions,  purchasers  will  be  reduced  almost  to  them¬ 
selves.  There  is  one  land  co-partnership  which  is  said  to  control, 
by  lease,  at  least  250,000  acres  in  the  Chickasaw  and  Choctaw 
Nations,  the  lands  mostly  of  restricted  Indians.  They  hope  to 
retain  these  lands  and  secure  legislation  some  time  in  the  future 
that  will  enable  them  to  buy  up  this  land.  If  permitted  to  do  so 
they  would  not  only  injure  the  Indian,  but  would  violate  the  best 
policy  of  State,  in  this,  that  the  land  would  not  be  sold  in  small 
tracts  or  fall  into  the  hands  of  home  owners  who  would  live  upon 
and  cultivate  it,  but  into  the  hands  of  a  few  who  would  rent  or 
lease  it  out  to  white  tenants,  to  the  detriment  of  wholesome  public 
policy. 

But  the  greatest  evil,  particularly  to  the  Indian  himself,  is  in 
the  case  of  the  probate  of  the  minors’  estates,  and  although  the 
first  Legislature  enacted  a  statute  seeking  to  punish  probate  judges 
(and  some  of  them  have  been  punished  under  this  statute),  here 
and  there  a  county  judge  will  win  success  upon  some  private 
agreement  to  do  the  bidding  of  the  grafter  who  has  so  beset  the 
Indians  everywhere.  Estates  of  minors  are  probated  and  sold 
without  necessity  therefor,  and  then  in  counties  where  honest  men 
hold  these  positions,  it  is  even  done  by  deception  and  by  false 
information  presented  to  the  Court.  In  1910,  I  was  touring  one 
county  making  speeches  in  company  with  the  County  Judge.  A 
very  intelligent  and  shrewd  inter-married  citizen  came  up  and 
shook  hands  with  us.  After  leaving  him,  the  Judge  remarked : 
“  I  am  going  to  send  that  fellow  to  the  penitentiary.  He  made 
false  representations  to  my  Court  that  the  land  of  one  of  his 
children  should  be  sold.  I  made  the  order,  and  he  has  sold  the 
land  and  squandered  the  money.  I  am  going  to  cancel  the  deed, 
with  a  view  of  bringing  him  before  the  Criminal  Court.”  I  knew 
this  inter-married  citizen  well.  He  was  very  intelligent  and  had 
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been  a  member  of  the  tribe  for  many  years.  I  knew  he  had  a 
regard  for  the  welfare  of  his  own  children ;  I  knew  he  was  faith¬ 
ful  to  his  wife,  and  yet  the  patrimony  of  his  own  children,  through 
his  extravagance  and  wasteful  methods,  was  being  squandered  in 
their  minority,  when  they  could  not  help  themselves.  Other  illus¬ 
trations  I  might  give  of  fraud  and  connivance  on  the  part  of  the 
Indian  to  secure  the  property  of  his  own  child,  but  I  recite  this 
particular  instance  to  show  the  evil  effect,  even  where  no  wrong 
was  intended,  of  permitting  the  sale  of  the  lands  of  minors. 

In  its  administration,  the  Department  of  the  Interior  has  over¬ 
looked  the  fact  that  there  was  a  distinction  between  the  “  re¬ 
stricted  ”  and  “  unrestricted,”  when,  as  a  matter  of  truth,  their 
authority  over  the  restricted  class,  not  only  in  the  matter  of 
alienation,  but  in  the  improving,  leasing  or  other  encumbering  of 
the  lands,  both  surplus  and  homestead,  should  be  more  complete, 
with  a  view  of  preventing  a  clouding  of  the  title ;  whereas,  upon 
the  unrestricted  class,  and  even  some  of  the  partially  restricted 
class,  the  rule  of  the  Department  should  be  relaxed  so  as  to  give 
the  Indian  complete  control  touching  the  alienation,  leasing  or 
encumbering  of  his  own  property  —  but  I  would  confine  this 
wholly  to  the  adult  Indian,  irrespective  of  his  quantum  of  blood. 
If  this  were  done,  it  would  take  away  the  effort  of  the  intelligent 
class  to  widen  restrictions  and  break  down  Departmental  authority 
upon  all  classes,  and  it  would  concentrate  the  attention  of  the 
Department  upon  those  alone  who  need  and  require  Departmental 
attention  and  whom  it  could  then  better  serve.  It  would  lessen 
the  tendency  of  political  influence  in  favor  of  removing  all  De¬ 
partmental  control,  because  the  argument  is  invariably  made, 
giving  the  instance  of  those  who  can  control  as  proof,  that  all 
restrictions  should  be  removed. 

In  my  opinion,  all  adult  persons  of  less  than  three-quarter  blood 
should  have  absolute  control  over  the  sale  and  alienation  of  their 
property.  In  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations,  if  not  in  all 
the  other  Tribes,  I  would  close  the  doors  against  either  Depart¬ 
mental  removal  of  restrictions  on,  or  sale  of,  or  authority  of 
probate  courts  to  sell,  any  minor  child’s  land,  limiting  them  only 
to  the  right  of  leasing  out  the  property,  and  that  with  a  view  of 
having  it  improved  in  the  case  of  full-bloods,  and  of  collecting  the 
rents,  or  adequate  compensation  for  their  property  in  the  case  of 
the  restricted  or  unrestricted  child.  I  do  not  look  with  such 
horror  upon  the  adult  Indian,  even  though  he  be  a  full-blood,  who 
would  squander  his  estate  and  has  but  a  few  years  in  which  to 
live  anyway,  as  I  do  upon  the  sale  of  the  property  of  a  child, 
especially  since  the  child  itself  can  not  have  any  control,  and  when 
it  becomes  of  age  looks  back  over  the  scene  and  realizes  that  it 
once  had  valuable  property  and  would  yet  own  that  property  but 
for  some  probate  court  or  some  careless,  dishonest  or  unthinking 
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guardian.  It  is  enough  to  make  of  such  Indian  child  an  anarchist, 
while  it  will  surely  make  paupers  of  them  all.  Such  a  policy  does 
not  even  admit  of  the  “  survival  of  the  fittest,”  because  the  child 
may  be  ever  so  intelligent  —  ever  so  well  prepared  for  citizenship 
upon  becoming  of  age  — ■  yet  his  condition  financially  is  hopeless 
after  his  property  has  thus  been  squandered. 

There  is  very  little  need,  anyway,  for  the  sale  of  a  minor 
Indian’s  land  in  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  especially  in  the 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations  where  they  have  equal  advan¬ 
tages  for  education.  Our  State,  since  its  admission  into  the 
Union  in  1907,  has  erected  more  school  houses  than  was  erected 
in  the  first  forty  years  of  any  one  of  its  neighbor  States.  It  has 
more  than  twenty  higher  institutions  of  learning,  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  than  any  two  of  the  surrounding  States.  Ample  provision 
is  made  by  the  State  to  educate  all.  •  Besides,  in  the  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  Nations,  where  each  allottee  has  no  less  than  160 
acres  of  the  very  best  land,  or  320  acres  of  the  average  allotable 
land,  if  this  land  is  rightly  managed  and  improved,  the  rents  and 
profits  therefrom  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  economic  wants 
of  the  child.  Besides  this,  quite  a  sum  of  money  per  capita  is 
due  them  from  the  Government,  and  this  should  be  paid  out  to 
them  and  not  held,  as  now,  by  the  Government,  in  favored  banks 
which  use  these  deposits  for  their  own  benefit.  It  will  be  quite 
sufficient  to  improve  their  lands.  With  adult  Indians,  up  to  the 
degree  of  three-quarter  blood,  restrictions  should  be  removed 
upon  all  property;  the  money  of  all  classes  of  less  than  three- 
quarter  blood  should  be  paid  out  to  them  immediately  and  the 
hand  of  the  Government  taken  off  of  them.  The  baneful  effect 
of  partial  restriction  can  not  be  described.  It  hampers  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  leaves  the  Indian  helpless.  Tendency  should  be 
either  toward  entire  restriction  or  no  restriction.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  class  of  Indians  just  mentioned  should  have  any 
of  their  business  controlled  by  the  Department,  and  so  far  as  they 
are  concerned  their  property  should  be  capitalized  and  paid  to 
them.  The  Department  should  then  go  out  of  business,  as  far 
as  it  relates  to  them,  to  the  end  that,  as  I  said  before,  it  could 
concentrate  its  attention  on  the  remaining  class  of  full-bloods, 
or  those  of  more  than  three-quarter  blood.  Let  the  doors  be 
closed  against  the  sale  of  any  minor’s  land,  unless  he  dies.  After 
death  all  Indians,  of  whatever  age,  should  have  their  lands  sold 
under  proper  restriction,  either  by  the  Government  in  the  case 
of  the  restricted  Indian  or  by  the  State  authorities  in  the  case  of 
the  unrestricted  Indian. 

I  desire  to  quote  here  from  the  Democratic  State  platform  of 
1912,  and  I  may  say  that  this  is  the  view  of  practically  everybody 
in  our  State  with  reference  to  this  Indian  problem,  so  far  as  it 
speaks  upon  it: 
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“  We  favor  the  sale  of  the  coal  lands  and  coal  deposits  and  the 
disposal  of  all  Indian  tribal  property,  and  the  immediate  distribution 
of  all  funds  due  the  Indian  (including  just  compensation  for  their 
lands  known  as  the  ‘  Leased  District  ’),  agreeable  to  treaty  pledges. 
We  oppose  the  re-opening  of  the  tribal  rolls,  which  would  result  in 
unsettled  conditions,  and,  by  fraud  and  perjury,  admit  persons  to  a 
participation  in  tribal  estate  not  entitled  to  such  division.  We  favor 
such  legislation  by  Congress  as  will  settle  Indian  land  titles  alike  just 
to  the  Indian  and  to  the  white  purchaser  and  homeseeker.  The 
Democratic  party  stands  for  an  honest  policy  and  for  keeping  our 
pledges  to  the  Indian.  It  believes  it  equally  wrong  to  permit  the 
robbery  by  law  or  its  administration  of  either  the  white  man  or  the 
Indian.  We  are  opposed  to  the  taking  by  the  Government  of  the 
Indian  trust  funds,  amounting  to  millions  of  dollars,  in  paying  salaries 
and  expenses  of  Federal  office  holders  and  departmental  appointees 
—  after  agreeing  by  solemn  treaty  pledges  to  pay  such  expenses  by 
the  Federal  Government.  *  *  *  Their  imbecility  and  venal  policy 

have  disturbed  business  and  produced  conditions  to  the  extent  of 
retarding  immigration  in  the  east  half  of  the  State.  On  this  question 
throughout  America,  with  all  tribes  of  these  dependent  peoples,  for 
all  the  years  of  its  long  administration  and  power,  the  charge  is 
justified  *  *  *  :  —  the  author  of  a  ‘Century  of  Crime.’” 

You  will  observe  that  emphatic  language  is  used  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  closing  the  Indian  rolls  and  to  paying  out  the  money. 
Upon  this  point,  and  all  points,  so  far  as  expressed  in  this  plat¬ 
form  pledge,  there  is  little  or  no  difference  between  the  honest 
men  of  all  political  parties  of  our  State,  and  it  is  the  express 
desire  of  all  classes  of  Indians  themselves.  This  pledge  does 
not  carry  anything  with  reference  to  the  further  removal  of 
restrictions,  the  handling  of  the  lands,  or  the  question  of  minors, 
as  herein  discussed,  for  the  reason  that  differences  of  opinion 
prevail  in  Oklahoma  upon  these  particular  points;  but  it  may 
safely  be  said  that  all  good  citizens  of  Oklahoma,  irrespective 
of  party  or  race,  are  for  this  platform  as  far  as  it  gives  expres¬ 
sion.  I  reproduce  it  with  a  view  of  informing  this  Conference  as 
to  the  best  thought  of  our  citizens. 

To  recapitulate: 

First,  I  would  remove  all  restrictions  from  all  adult  Indians 
of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  of  less  than  three-quarter  blood. 

Second,  I  would  give  the  Department  of  the  Interior  greater 
authority  over  the  control  of  the  entire  property  of  those  of  more 
than  three-quarter  blood,  particularly  in  the  matter  of  the  lease 
and  improvement  of  their  lands. 

Third,  I  would  stop  the  sale  of  the  real  estate  of  the  minors  on 
all  their  lands  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations,  and  upon 
the  homestead  in  the  other  three  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 

Fourth,  I  would  sell  all  the  remaining  tribal  property  (prop¬ 
erty  owned  in  common),  including  the  lands  unallotted,  coal  and 
asphalt  property,  capitalize  the  funds  due  the  Indians  and  pay 
to  each  and  all  of  them  their  shares. 
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Fifth,  I  would  clear  the  title  to  lands,  which  have  been  erro¬ 
neously  sold  through  mistake  of  law,  by  permitting  the  purchaser 
in  good  faith  to  pay  to  the  Indian,  or  to  the  Government  for  him, 
the  value  of  the  lands. 

The  adoption  of  these  policies  by  the  Government  would  first 
stop  the  demand  of  the  “  citizenship  grafter  ”  who  desires  to  re¬ 
open  the  rolls,  because  there  would  be  no  property  for  him  to 
acquire,  even  if  he  should  be  enrolled, —  and  upon  this  point  I 
call  the  attention  of  the  Conference  to  the  thousands  of  dollars 
paid  out  by  these  tribes  to  protect  themselves  from  this  most 
gigantic  fraud.  When  the  common  property  is  disposed  of  and 
the  money  is  paid  out,  there  will  be  no  incentive  for  a  repetition  of 
this  fraud,  while  as  it  now  is,  there  are  two  sets  of  attorneys  in 
Washington  at  this  time,  with  contingent  fees  of  from  eight  to 
twelve  millions  of  dollars,  trying  to  enroll  in  the  Chickasaw  and 
Choctaw  Nations  alone,  eight  thousand  “  free-booters  ”  who  have 
no  more  right  to  citizenship  than  the  members  of  this  Conference, 
but  who  would  take  from  this  tribal  estate  some  $48,000,000. 
This  policy  would  do  another  thing:  It  would  concentrate  the 
mind  of  the  country,  and  especially  of  Congress  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  upon  proper  protection  of  every  class  needing  protection. 
The  closing  of  the  doors  upon  the  sale  of  the  land  of  minors 
would  stop  the  frauds  in  the  Probate  Courts,  and  leave  the  minor, 
when  he  becomes  of  age,  the  right  to  sell  his  property  as  any 
other  adult,  under  the  policy  thus  laid  down. 

It  would  work  a  wholesome  policy  in  our  State  by  breaking 
up  the  great  land-grafting  syndicates,  relieving  the  land  of  its 
clouded  title,  so  that  when  sold  it  will  bring  the  real  value,  and 
ultimately  cause  its  purchase  by  a  homeseeker  and  settler,  which 
will  serve  a  broad  public  policy  in  the  interest  of  the  State,  the 
general  public  and  the  Indians  themselves. 

In  a  word,  it  will  put  out  of  business  our  two  greatest  classes 
of  grafters  —  land  and  citizenship  grafters  —  the  latter  being 
those  seeking  property  by  getting  themselves  placed  on  the  Indian 
rolls.  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  We  now  come  to  discussion  under  the  five- 
minute  rule.  To  start  the  discussion,  I  am  going  to  call  upon 
the  Rev.  William  H.  Ketcham,  of  Washington,  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions,  and  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Indian  Commissioners. 
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THE  PRESSING  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  FIVE  TRIBES 

SITUATION 

REMARKS  OF  REV.  W.  H.  KETCHAM 

I  am  not  going  to  make  a  speech,  but  I  am  very  glad  to  be  able 
to  express  my  sentiments  in  regard  to  the  conditions  we  find  at 
the  present  time  among  the  Five  Tribes  of  Oklahoma,  —  the 
“  Five  Civilized  Tribes.”  It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  know  your 
attention  is  being  called  to  the  very  complex  conditions  of  these 
particular  tribes.  You  have  just  listened  to  a  very  able  pres¬ 
entation  of  a  certain  phase  of  the  case  by  Mr.  Hurley.  It  seems 
that  some  have  not  as  yet  gained  a  clear  idea  why  it  is  that  the 
Government  does  not  sell  the  coal  and  other  properties  of  the 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Tribes  and  distribute  the  money  among 
the  people.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  you  kindly  call  on  Mr.  Hurley 
to  answer  that  question;  he  is  far  more  capable  of  doing  it  than 
I  am. 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  Hurley. 

Mr.  Hurley  :  I  thought  I  had  made  clear  in  my  remarks  the 
reason  why  the  Department  of  the  Interior  is  not  distributing 
the  residue  of  the  tribal  estates.  At  present  the  Department 
seems  to  be  entering  upon  a  programme  looking  to  the  sale  of  all 
the  property  that  it  has  authority  to  sell,  but  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  not  given  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
authority  to  sell  the  deposits  of  coal  and  asphalt  or  to  distribute 
any  portion  of  the  money  derived  from  the  sale  of  any  of  the 
tribal  property.  Therefore  the  fault  for  not  distributing  the 
tribal  property  among  the  Indians  lies  with  Congress  and  not 
with  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Father  Ketcham  (continuing)  :  The  attention  of  the  public 
generally  has  been  called  to  very  delicate  situations  among  many 
tribes,  but,  possibly  because  the  Five  Tribes  of  Oklahoma  are 
called  “  civilized,”  the  idea  has  prevailed  that  no  disorders  and 
no  dangers  to  the  welfare  of  these  peoples,  collectively  or  indi¬ 
vidually,  exist,  while  it  is  a  fact  that  no  Indians  are  in  such  great 
stress  at  the  present  times  as  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes.  I  lived 
and  worked  as  a  missionary  among  these  people  for  ten  years, 
during  the  time  they  had  their  own  independent  governments,  and 
I  knew  the  conditions  well  of  those  days ;  since  that  time,  because 
of  the  missions  and  the  schools  we  have  among  them,  and  because 
of  the  very  wide  acquaintance  I  enjoy  with  individual  Indians,  I 
have  been  in  touch  with  the  conditions  there  and  I  have  known 
the  seriousness  of  them. 

These  peoples  were  self-governing.  They  were  suddenly 
deprived  of  their  status  as  self-governing  nations  and  incorpo- 
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.  rated  into  a  State.  The  State  of  course  needs  their  lands  for 
taxation  purposes  and  many  of  the  Indians  were  not  and  are  not 
able  to  assume  the  duties  and  the  burdens  of  citizenship.  A 
great  many  have  been  able  to  do  so,  but  a  great  many  have  not. 
The  interests  of  those  who  were  prepared  for  new  conditions, 
the  interest  of  the  “  White  Indians,”  if  they  may  so  be  called, 
greatly  complicate  the  situation,  as  their  interests  have  conflicted 
radically  with  the  interests  of  the  “  full-blood  ”  Indians. 

Today  you  have  here  a  presentation  of  conditions  in  Eastern 
Oklahoma  from  people  who  know.  You  have  listened  to  one  of 
the  most  successful  Indian  Agents  in  the  whole  Indian  service, 
a  man  who  has  won  the  esteem  of  every  one,  the  confidence  of 
every  one ;  you  have  listened  to  the  explanation  of  the  educational 
situation  among  these  Indians  by  another  gentleman  who  is  fully 
competent  to  speak,  and  who  has  given  you  a  very  good  idea  of 
his  problem.  Then  you  have  listened  to  an  attorney  of  the 
Indians  themselves,  and  this  evening  you  will  hear  one  of  the 
Indians,  a  man  who  at  the  present  time  occupies  a  very  prominent 
position  in  the  United  States,  and  you  will  also  hear  Mr.  Moore- 
head,  a  member  of  our  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  who  will 
give  you  the  result  of  his  personal  investigations.  What  you  hear 
today  you  may  rely  on  as  being  correct.  The  information  comes 
to  you  not  from  one  particular  source,  nor  from  governmental 
sources  entirely;  it  comes  to  you  from  worthy  representatives  of 
the  Government,  it  comes  to  you  from  honorable  and  distin¬ 
guished  representatives  of  the  tribes  themselves  —  from  men 
whom  they  have  seen  fit  to  employ  and  from  members  of  the 
tribes  —  and  from  the  observations  made  by  the  Board  of  Indian 
Commissioners,  which,  you  know,  is  composed  of  men  interested 
only  in  so  far  as  they  are  desirous  of  bringing  about  better  con¬ 
ditions  among  the  Indian  people.  Therefore  the  knowledge 
gained  today  will  be  correct;  the  information  given  you  today 
will  be  entirely  reliable.  If  ever  there  was  need  for  interest  in 
any  question,  there  is  need  for  interest  in  the  adjustment  of 
Indian  affairs  in  Eastern  Oklahoma. 

I  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  paper  presented  by  Honor¬ 
able  William  H.  Murray,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  members 
of  the  Oklahoma  delegation  in  Congress,  a  gentleman  who  is  a 
member  of  one  of  the  tribes,  the  Chickasaw  Tribe,  by  marriage. 
It  seems  to  me  he  has  indicated  a  very  good  solution  of  the 
problems  there.  The  difficulty  is  that  there  is  great  impatience 
on  the  part  of  the  white  citizens  of  Oklahoma  to  adjust  this  par¬ 
ticular  Indian  situation;  they  want  the  Indians  placed  upon  the 
same  footing  as  other  citizens  as  soon  as  possible,  and  so  rapidly 
will  they  push  this  work  that  they  will  cause  the  full-bloods  to 
suffer.  Sentiment  must  be  created  strong  enough  to  induce  Con¬ 
gress  to  protect  the  full-bloods  of  Eastern  Oklahoma.  Some  of 
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the  leading  men  of  Oklahoma  have  advocated  the  withdrawal  of 
all  Federal  protection  from  the  Indians.  We  who  know  con¬ 
ditions  believe  that  this  would  be  most  disastrous,  and  yet  we  fear 
that  unless  the  public  is  aroused  to  the  necessity  of  protecting 
the  real  full-blood  and  the  helpless  Indian,  he  will  be  forced  into 
such  a  condition  that  the  day  will  come  when  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  will  be  called  on  to  provide  him  with  a  home  elsewhere. 
You  know  the  history  of  Southern  California;  you  know  how, 
after  the  Indian  had  been  dispossessed,  the  United  States  was 
called  on  to  provide  him  with  another  home.  The  situation 
would  be  far  more  serious  in  Oklahoma,  because  there  you  have . 
a  very  large  number  of  Indians,  as  one-third  of  the  Indian  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  United  States  resides  within  that  State.  Imagine 
then  the  burden  that  would-be  thrown  upon  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  if  in  their  haste  to  make  the  Indians  “  white  men  ”  in  Okla¬ 
homa,  our  law-makers  so  legislate  that  the  full-bloods  become  a 
menace  to  the  State  itself,  and  a  charge  upon  the  United  States  - 
at  a  future  time.  (Applause.) 

Rev.  Paul  de  Schweinitz:  May  I  ask  a  question?  If  an 
Indian  has  already  become  a  citizen,  and  therefore  a  citizen  of 
the  State  in  which  he  happens  to  reside,  can  his  children  be 
excluded  from  attending  the  public  schools? 

The  Chairman:  Possibly  some  one  of  the  lawyers  here 
present,  of  whom  we  have  a  goodly  number,  can  answer  that 
question. 

Mr.  P.  J.  Hurley  :  I  can  answer  the  question  only  in  so  far 
as  Oklahoma  is  concerned.  The  Indians  of  the  State  of  Okla¬ 
homa,  under  the  constitution,  are  white  persons,  and  have  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  white  children,  and  may  attend  the 
public  schools  the  same  as  the  children  of  white  citizens ;  but  so 
far  as  the  jurisdiction  of  their  estate,  where  restricted  Indians 
are  concerned,  the  enabling  act  that  authorizes  the  making  of  the 
Oklahoma  constitution  and  the  organization  of  the  State  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  State  when  organized  should  not  enact  laws  which 
would  conflict  with  the  Federal  supervision  of  Indians. 

Rev.  Paul  de  Schweinitz:  How  is  it  in  California?  We 
were  informed  there  was  opposition  to  the  Indians  attending 
school  there.  Now  that  the  Indian  is  really  a  citizen  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  can  his*  children  be  excluded  from  the  schools  ? 

Miss  Mary  C.  Collins  :  I  just  want  to  say  that  they  can  not 
be  legally  excluded  from  public  schools,  but  the  white  children 
of  Christian  parents  very  often  make  it  so  unpleasant  for  the 
Indian  children  that  they  prefer  not  to  attend. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Peairs:  In  further  answer  to  the  question  just 
asked  concerning  being  able  to  prevent  Indian  children  who  are 
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citizens  from  going  to  public  schools,  regardless  of  their  legal 
rights  they  are  kept  out  in  many  instances  by  taking  advantage 
of  the  provision  of  law  which  makes  it  possible  to  eliminate 
them  because  of  uncleanliness  or  disease.  If  the  sentiment  is 
against  their  enrollment,  this  provision  is  quickly  taken  advan¬ 
tage  of,  and  hundreds  and  undoubtedly  thousands  who  should 
be  in  public  schools  are  kept  out. 

Rev.  Paul  de  Scliweinitz:  We  talk  a  great  deal  about  all 
that  can  be  done  for  the  Indians.  May  I  voice  this  conviction, 
that  until  an  Indian  becomes  a  Christian,  he  can  not  be  a  real, 
good  citizen. 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  J.  WESTON  ALLEN 

a 

I  wish  to  address  myself  for  a  moment  to  the  suggestions  in 
the  paper  of  Congressman  Murray  that  restrictions  should  be 
removed  from  all  the  lands  of  all  the  Indians  of  Oklahoma  of 
less1  than  three-fourths  blood.  It  was  my  pleasure  to  be  in  Okla¬ 
homa  with  Mr.  Moorehead  for  most  of  last  March,  and  I  wish 
to  emphasize  the  danger  of  the  further  removal  of  restrictions 
upon  Indian  lands  in  that  state.  When  the  restrictions  were 
removed  in  the  case  of  Indian  citizens  who  did  not  have  Indian 
blood ;  that  is,  intermarried  white  citizens  and  negroes,  it  released, 
I  believe,  about  1,500,000  acres.  Subsequently  restrictions  came 
off  from  about  600,000  acres  of  the  Creek  lands.  In  1908  an 
act  was  passed,  through  the  efforts  of  the  delegation  from  Okla¬ 
homa  in  Congress,  by  which  about  one-half  of  the  remaining 
lands  of  the  Indians  in  Oklahoma  were  released  from  restrictions. 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  this  successive  removal  of  restric¬ 
tions,  know  that  in  an  incredibly  short  time  the  lands  of  these 
Indians  had  passed, to  whites.  Last  fall  when  candidates  for 
Congress  were  running  for  election  they  were  placarding  the 
telegraph  and  telephone  poles  and  trees  of  Oklahoma  pledging 
themselves  if  elected  to  secure  the  removal  of  restrictions  from 
additional  Indian  lands.  Each  time  restrictions  are  taken  off,  it 
means  that  the  land  will  pass  from  the  Indian  to  the  white  man 
for  a  very  small  part  of  its  value.  I  have  stood  on  acres  of  land 
near  Muskogee  which  Indians  sold  for  $5  an  acre  and  which  was 
soon  purchased  for  $40  per  acre.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  Indian 
territory  has  already  passed  from  the  Indian  to  the  white  man. 

Let  me  say,  in  conclusion,  that  under  existing  laws  all  land 
is  released  from  restrictions  in  1932,  and  before  that  time  the 
lands  of  any  restricted  Indian  can  be  sold  with  the  approval  of 
the  Interior  Department.  Just  as  soon  as  an  Indian  is  competent 
and  wants  to  sell  his  land  he  can  apply  to  Mr.  Kelsey  and  secure 
permission.  If,  however,  we  release  the  lands  of  Indians  between 
one-half  and  three-fourths  blood,  it  will  mean  that  the  greater 
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part  of  this  land  will  pass  rapidly  into  the  possession  of  white 
people,  and  the  children  of  those  Indians  will  join  the  class  of 
those  whose  fathers  and  mothers  have  sold  their  land  and  have 
almost  nothing  to  show  for  it  today.  •  I  have  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Hastings,  the  Cherokee  tribal  attorney,  that  he  does  not 
believe  there  has  been  a  single  sale  of  land  of  minor  Indians  since 
Oklahoma  became  a  state,  which  has  worked  to  the  advantage  of 
the  minors.  One  of  the  things  we  want  to  set  our  face  unalter¬ 
ably  against  is  the  removal  of  any  more  restrictions  from  the 
lands  of  Indians  of  more  than  half-blood,  except  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Interior  Department.  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  I  know  we  all  want  another  word  from  Miss 
Collins.  She  was  present  at  that  famous  meeting  in  Dakota,  out 
of  which  grew  this  Mohonk  Conference. 

REMARKS  OF  MISS  MARY  C.  COLLINS 

Perhaps  I  am  the  only  member  of  that  meeting  who  is  here. 
It  was  early  in  the  8o’s  when  Mr.  Albert  K.  Smiley,  Dr.  Strieby, 
secretary  of  the  American  Missionary  Association,  General 
Whittlesey  and  Dr.  William  Hayes  Ward  were  present  at  the 
home  of  Mr.  Thomas  Riggs,  at  the  Santee  Agency,  in  South 
Dakota.  We  missionaries  had  been  showing  these  men  all  we 
could  relative  to  the  work  out  in  the  field.  They  had  been  taken 
all  over  the  field  and  very  tired  they  were  in  the  evening;  and 
they  were  leaving  for  their  homes  on  an  early  train  next  morn¬ 
ing.  We  sat  in  the  living  room  and  talked  until  midnight,  regard¬ 
ing  the  present  condition  of  the  Indians  and  what  we  thought 
could  be  done  for  their  future  welfare,  until  we  realized  that  our 
friends  had  a  drive  of  some  fifteen  miles  before  seven  o’clock  the 
next  morning,  and  suggested  that  we  go  to  bed.  Mr.  Smiley  rose 
and  said :  “  We  will  finish  this  discussion  at  Mohonk  Lake,  next 
fall.”  That  was  all  that  was  said  at  the  time  about  this  con¬ 
ference,  but  the  next  fall  we  all  received  invitations  to  come  to 
the  first  Mohonk  Conference  and  discuss  live  Indian  questions. 
(Applause.) 

I  have  had  great  satisfaction  this  morning  in  hearing  these 
excellent  speeches  in  regard  to  conditions  in  Oklahoma,  and  it 
has  done  me  so  much  good  to  hear  some  of  the  things  that  I  have 
fought  for  during  these  thirty-eight  years  I  have. been  in  Indian 
work  —  thirty-one  years  here  in  conference  —  advocated  by  these 
gentlemen  who  have  come  to  the  same  conclusion.  One  thing 
was :  “  Save  the  Indians’  lands  for  the  Indians ;  do  not  lease  the 
lands,  but  put  cattle  on  them  and  let  the  Indian  have  something 
to  do  so  that  he  shall  learn  to  labor  for  his  sustenance.”  Another 
thing  was  taking  the  tubercular  children  and  those  with  diseased 
eyes  out  of  the  schools  and  providing  a  separate  place  for  them. 
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This  they  thought  chimerical  when  I  advocated  it.  I  have  always 
talked  about  it.  They  thought  that  I  was  only  a  woman  in  mis¬ 
sion  work,  all  heart  and  not  piuch  head ;  so  this  morning,  to  hear 
these  gentlemen  bringing  this  subject  up  has  done  me  good  and  I 
thank  God  for  these  addresses  and  discussions.  (Applause.) 

While  speaking  about  keeping  restrictions  on  land  in  Oklahoma, 
it  is  the  need  in  other  places.  I  know  an  Indian  who  could  not 
provide  for  his  family  in  any  way,  and  yet  he  went  to  the  agent 
and  said  he  was  perfectly  able  to  provide  for  his  family  and 
wanted  to  sell  his  land.  He  had  some  white  blood  and  witnesses 
were  found  who  would  testify  to  his  ability  to  care  for  his 
family.  He  sold  his  land  and  I  think  it  was  three  weeks  —  but 
I  will  say  three  months  —  afterward,  all  he  had  to  show  for  it 
was  a  gold  watch  he  had  bought  for  his  little  boy!  (Applause.) 

If  white  men  see  an  Indian  claim  that  they  desire  to  possess  it 
is  often  an  easy  matter  for  them  to  persuade  the  Indian  to  sell 
and  to  find  witnesses  who  will  testify  that  he  is  equal  to  self- 
support.  Instead  of  loosening  the  Government  hold  on  these 
lands  as  the  Indians’  guardians,  it  should  be  strengthened,  unless 
we  wish  in  a  few  years  to  have  a  host  of  Indian  paupers  thrown 
upon  our  tax  payers  to  support.  (Applause.) 

The  Conference  then  adjourned  until  evening. 
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The  Chairman  :  The  Conference  will  please  come  to  order. 
Mr.  Smiley  has  something  to  say  to  the  Conference. 

Mr.  Daniel  Smiley  :  This  afternoon  we  received  a  telegram 
from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Business  Com¬ 
mittee  thought  it  desirable  that  it  should  be  read  to  the  Confer¬ 
ence.  The  telegram  is  as  follows : 

“  I  greatly  wish  I  might  join  you  in  conference  concerning  the 
welfare  of  the  Indian.  But  much  as  I  regret  it,  I  find  it  im¬ 
possible  for  me  to  do  so.  However,  I  shall  read  your  proceed¬ 
ings  thoughtfully  and  am  sure  they  will  be  helpful  and  encourag¬ 
ing  in  our  great  work  to  which  I  am  thoroughly  devoted.  As 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  I  invite  and  shall  appreciate  the 
co-operation  of  your  patriotic  organization.  Cato  Sells,  Com¬ 
missioner.”  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  Our  subject  for  this  evening  is  first  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  consideration  of  affairs  in  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes 
in  Oklahoma.  We  are  first  to  be  addressed  by  a  prominent  citi¬ 
zen  of  Oklahoma,  himself  a  Choctaw  Indian,  Hon.  Gabe  E. 
Parker,  Register  of  the  United  States  Treasury. 

THE  INDIAN  — PERSONAL  VS.  PROPERTY 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.  GABE  E.  PARKER 

The  Indian  and  hi$  affairs  have  been  topics  of  consideration 
and  legislation  for  many  years.  So  much  has  been  sa'id  and 
written  about  him  that  the  hope  to  suggest  anything  original  on 
the  subject  is  practically  without  foundation.  Possibly  the  most 
and  the  best  to  offer  are  individual  observations  of  relationships 
and  suggestions  for  correlations  which  will  accomplish  the  desired 
results. 

Around  the  head  of  the  American  Indian,  continuous  political, 
social,  religious,  and  economic  warfare  has  been  waged  for  more 
than  four  hundred  years  by  both  friends  and  foes.  Many  good 
people  have  failed  to  understand  the  Indian  and  properly  to  guide 
his  affairs,  and  many  bad  people  have  purposely  misled  him. 
The  great  trouble  with  many  persons  and  their  measures  affect- 
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ing  the  Indian  has  been  and  is  that  they  have  failed  to  under¬ 
stand  the  problem.  The  successful  physician  has  more  to  know 
than  to  prescribe  —  he  must  know  his  patient  and  he  must  know 
the  disease.  It  is,  however,  to  the  lasting  credit  of  many  good 
men  and  women  that  they  have  understood  the  Indian  and  have 
honestly  and  conscientiously  devoted  their  efforts  toward  his 
advancement. 

The  Indian  presents  primarily  two  propositions,  the  Personal 
and  the  Property.  More  than  three  hundred  thousand  living, 
moving  people,  men,  women  and  children,  constitute  the  personal 
and  more  than  a  billion  dollars  estimates  the  value  of  the  prop¬ 
erty.  Of  the  two  propositions,  the  personal  seems  to  me  to  be 
paramount  in  importance  and  to  demand  the  first  consideration 
and  solution.  Property  adjustments  are  potent  factors  in  per¬ 
sonal  development  and  should  receive  careful,  efficient,  and 
honest  consideration.  But  after  all,  man’s  riches  are  only  inci¬ 
dental  and  should  be  used  only  as  a  means  to  an  end,  which  end 
should  be  efficient,  honest  manhood.  To  deal  sensibly  with  a 
man  and  his  affairs,  one  must  know  the  man.  The  man  lives 
forever,  his  property  is  relative,  elusive  and  temporary;  he  is 
invaluable,  his  property  has  its  metes  and  bounds ;  he  is 
infinite,  his  property  is  finite.  A  good  financial  deal  in¬ 
creases  a  man’s  bank  account,  a  bad  one  decreases  it ;  but 
the  equilibrium  of  the  world’s  business  is  not  perceptibly  dis¬ 
turbed.  A  misguided  life  is  a  positive  loss  to  the  present  and 
the  future,  an  irreparable  interference  with  the  universal  contem¬ 
plation  of  harmony.  “  Who  steals  my  purse  steals  trash ;  but  he 
that  filches  from  me  my  good  name  robs  me  of  that  which  not 
enriches  him,  and  makes  me  poor  indeed.”  Equally  weighty  is 
the  responsibility  upon  him  who  assumes  direction  and  misleads. 
However,  a  battle  never  fought  is  a  battle  never  won,  therefore 
we  think,  we  speak,  and  we  work. 

The  Indian  and  his  affairs  are  similar  to  the  people  and  affairs 
of  any  race.  There  is  as  much  human  nature  in  the  Indian  as 
there  is  in  any  man,  and  social,  religious,  legal,  and  economic 
principles  pervade  his  affairs  just  as  they  operate  in  the  affairs 
of  other  peoples.  The  only  difference  is  in  relationships.  The 
distinguishing  features  of  men  and  things  are  very  largely  differ¬ 
ences  of  environment  and  opportunity.  The  Indian  is  just  a 
man,  with  all  the  potential  faculties  and  possibilities  for  good 
and  evil  as  other  men,  and  if  the  corresponding  developments  and 
accomplishments  differ,  the  cause  lies  in  environment  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  rather  than  in  human  difference.  Recently,  I  asked 
a  white  man  who  has  had  many  years  experience  with  Indians 
on  the  warpath,  in  their  homes  and  in  their  schools,  this  question : 
“  Fundamentally,  what  is  the  difference  in  your  opinion  between 
the  Indian  and  any  other  race  ?  ”  He  replied :  “  The  only  differ- 
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ence  is  in  color.”  I  believe  he  answered  correctly,  for  the  Indian 
can  think  and  he  does  think,  he  can  learn  and  he  does  learn,  he 
has  high  ideals  and  he  practices  them,  he  can  work  and  he  does 
work.  What  more  can  any  man  do  ?  The  only  difference,  then, 
must  be  in  degree.  My  mother  was  an  Indian,  I  attended  school 
with  Indians  and  I  have  taught  Indians  the  past  fourteen  years. 
I  have  been,  therefore,  associated  with  Indians  all  my  life.  I 
have  had  in  my  school  Indians  from  one-sixty-fourth  degree  to 
full-bloods.  I  have  had  Indian  boys  who  could  speak  no  English 
and  I  have  had  at  the  same  time  Indian  boys  who  could  speak  no 
Indian  language.  Practically  speaking,  therefore,  I  have  had 
both  white  and  Indian  and  have  had  the  opportunity  to  make 
comparisons.  I  say  to  you  frankly  that  some  of  my  brightest 
and  most  progressive  pupils  have  been  full-blood  Indians  and 
some  of  my  dullest  have  been  white.  Not  only  is  this  true  in 
school  work  but  it  is  equally  true  in  industrial  work.  The  best 
carpenter  in  my  school  is  a  full-blood  Indian.  Among  those  who 
have  gone  out«of  my  school  and  are  now  working  for  themselves 
are  full-bloods  who  are  “  making  good.”  These  observations 
are  made  to  show  that,  under  the  same  environment  and  oppor¬ 
tunity,  the  Indian  is  as  susceptible  and  capable  of  development 
as  the  white.  Then,  deal  with  the  Indian  as  you  would  with 
the  white,  under  similar  circumstances,  and  the  results  will  surely 
be  the  same. 

The  man  who  does  his  best  according  to  the  highest  standard 
known  to  him  has  lived  well.  In  comparative  infancy,  the 
Indian  had  thrust  upon  him  new  standards  with  varied  require¬ 
ments  and  evolutions.  His  eyes  were  hardly  opened  to  his  own 
possibilities  and  future  achievements  when  the  westward  march 
of  the  white  man’s  civilization  heralded  a  new  era  and  a  new 
life.  Immediately  there  was  set  in  motion  a  process  of  assimila¬ 
tion  and  accommodation.  History  and  present  conditions  dis¬ 
close  the  wisdom  and  success  of  the  assimilation  and  the  adapta¬ 
tions  of  the  Indian.  No  longer  should  there  be  any  doubt  of 
the  capability  and  adaptability  of  the  Indian  any  more  than  of 
the  white  man.  Whatever  differences  of  life  and  progress  exist, 
are  explained  in  the  difference  of  environment,  education  and 
necessity.  All  peoples  think  and  act  and  live  as  they  have  always 
thought,  acted  and  lived  until  education  and  necessity  change 
their  thoughts,  acts  and  lives.  It  requires  time,  education  and 
necessity  to  transform  the  life  of  a  people  and  the  transition  is 
fraught  with  danger.  The  hope  is  education  and  experience. 

The  Indians  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  have  been  separated 
into  two  classes;  the  restricted  and  the  unrestricted,  upon  the 
arbitrary  basis  of  the  quantum  of  Indian  blood.  Those  of  half 
blood  and  less  are  declared  competent  to  administer  their  own 
affairs,  while  those  of  greater  quantity  of  Indian  blood  are 
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regarded  as  incompetent.  The  division  is  unfortunate  and  mis¬ 
leading,  for  it  is  no  more  true  that  all  the  unrestricted  are  com¬ 
petent  than  that  all  the  restricted  are  incompetent.  There  are 
competents  and  incompetents  in  both  classes  and  the  proportion 
in  each  class  of  competents  to  incompetents  is  relatively  the  same. 
I  mean  to  say  that  there  are  hundreds  of  full-bloods  who  are 
just  as  competent  to  manage  their  affairs  as  the  most  competent 
of  those  less  than  half  blood,  and  that  there  are  hundreds  of 
half  bloods  and  less  who  are  no  more  competent  than  the  incom¬ 
petents  of  the  full-blood  class.  There  are  competents  and 
incompetents  among  the  Indians  just  as  there  are  among  all 
peoples,  and  it  will  probably  remain  thus  as  long  as  the  world 
stands.  But,  since  the  standard  of  competency  has  been  estab¬ 
lished,  the  consideration  for  us  is  to  meet  the  conditions  as  they 
exist.  It  would  be  well  in  some  equitable  way  to  eliminate  from 
further  consideration  all  Indians  who  have  been  declared  com¬ 
petent,  together  with  those  who  are  found  competent  among  the 
so-called  incompetent  class,  and  to  devote  our  tffiie  and  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  real  incompetents  of  the  restricted  class. 

There  are  many  primitive  Indians  in  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes 
who  are  not  yet  familiar  with  the  white  man’s  ways.  They  are 
the  ones  who  need  and  must  have  assistance  if  they  are  to  become 
and  remain  self-supporting  and  contributing  factors  in  our  citi- 
zership.  They  must  be  taught,  they  must  be  guided,  and  they 
must  have  time  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  changed  con¬ 
ditions.  Those  who  teach  and  guide  should  be  those  who  know 
the  Indian  best  and  who  are  honest  and  capable.  The  same  care 
that  now  is  being  exerpised  in  the  selection  of  officers  to  handle 
the  Indians’  finances  should  be  exercised  in  determining  the 
character  of  all  whose  personality  is  to  impress  the  Indian.  Re¬ 
gardless  of  the  fact  that  the  Indians  own  more  land  per  capita 
than  any  other  race  of  people  in  the  world,  it  is  singularly  true 
that  their  information,  as  a  rule,  of  the  value  and  possibilities  of 
the  soil  is  extremely  limited,  resulting  very  largely  from  the 
system  of  communal  ownership  of  land  which  has  prevailed 
among  them.  They  do  not  know  the  relative  value  of  the  land, 
because  they  have  had  no  experience  in  buying  and  selling  land ; 
they  do  not  know  the  possibilities  of  the  soil,  because  the  natural 
productiveness  of  it  has  responded  to  the  methods  of  operation 
common  to  their  forefathers  and  to  their  neighbors  around  them. 
It  would  be  good  personal  and  public  policy  to  designate  forty 
acres  of  each  Indian’s  allotment  as  his  homestead  for  life, 
restricted  as  to  sale  and  taxation,  and  to  permit  him  to  dispose 
of  the  remainder,  if  he  desires,  at  designated  periods,  and  to  db 
as  he  pleases  with  the  proceeds.  For  instance,  each  allottee 
might  be  permitted  to  dispose  of,  say  forty  acres  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year,  forty  at  the  end  of  the  second  or  third  year,  and 
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so  on  down  to  the  forty  acres  reserved  which  he  could  not  sell 
or  otherwise  incumber,  but  which  he  must  keep  for  his  support. 
I  know  one  family  of  five  who  own  nineteen  hundred  acres  of 
good  land,  worth  at  least  $25.00  an  acre  —  nearly  $50,000  —  yet 
this  family  lives  on  less  than  forty  acres  in  cultivation,  is  poor 
and,  I’m  told,  needy.  The  balance  of  this  land  —  over  eighteen 
hundred  acres  —  is  doing  them  no  good.  In  fact  it  is  a  bone 
of  contention  in  the  community,  an  inspiration  of  social  and 
political  prejudice,  a  significant  barrier  to  the  Indian’s  progress. 
The  average  Indian  family  has  seldom  utilized  more  than  forty 
acres  of  land  for  agricultural  purposes.  Why,  then,  make  him  a 
target  of  insinuation  and  humiliation  by  compelling  him  to  hold 
more  land  than  he  can  use  and  tying  his  hands  behind  him  so  he 
can  neither  protect  his  pride  nor  develop  his  manhood?  How 
do  you  know  a  boy  can  make  a  table  until  he  has  made  a  table 
with  his  own  hands?  There  is  no  use  to  give  him  the  material 
and  the  tools  if  you  don’t  let  him  use  them.  Experience  is  the 
best  and  safest  teacher  in  the  development  of  personal  efficiency. 
Land  still  in  the  original  allottee  in  Oklahoma  is  not  taxable,  but 
becomes  taxable  on  transfer.  If  the  allottee  should  prefer  not  to 
sell  the  forty  acres  at  the  close  of  the  first  year,  then  he  might  be 
required  to  pay  taxes  on  that  tract  and  so  on  from  year  to  year 
until  all  lands  would  pay  taxes  except  the  forty  acres  reserved. 
This  plan  would  give  the  Indian  the  practical  experiences  and 
responsibilities  of  citizenship  and  at  the  same  time  protect  him 
against  himself  if  he  were  disposed  to  squander  his  entire  hold¬ 
ings.  .  He  must  learn  and  grow  by  doing  things  himself. 

While  much  good  can  be  done  for  the  old  Indians,  the  great 
opportunity  and  hope  is  with  the  young.  Their  property  should 
be  made  secure  against  dissipation  and  they  should  be  compelled 
to  attend  school,  and  the  best  schools  for  them  for  many  years 
to  come  are  the  Indian  schools  as  now  conducted  in  Oklahoma. 
There  are  of  course  many  important  lessons  to  teach  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  manhood  and  womanhood,  and  all  good  lessons 
should  be  taught, ,  but  let  our  Indian  schools  emphasize  daily 
these  seven  essentials :  Know  and  use  the  English  language,  for 
it  is  the  medium  of  intercourse,  the  key  to  the  Indian’s  progress ; 
2.  Know  the  value  and  possibilities  of  your  allotments,  for  this 
is  the  means  of  your  support  and  your  weapon  for  self  defense 
against  the  grafter  —  the  thief  and  the  robber.  In  connection 
with  this  thought,  I  desire  to  relate  a  personal  experience.  “  How 
many  of  you  haye  seen  your  allotments  ?  ”  I  asked  my  school  of 
one  hundred  twelve  Choctaw  boys,  ranging  from  eight  to  twenty- 
two  years  of  age,  many  of  whom  were  orphans.  Nine  indi¬ 
cated  they  had.  “  How  many  have  seen  your  patents,”  was 
asked )  six  indicated  they  had.  These  instances  reveal  very  proba¬ 
bly  the  lack  of  interest  in,  and  appreciation  of,  the  value  of  their 
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land’,  and  a  condition  largely  responsible  for  the  insidious  system 
of  land  grafting  operating  in  Oklahoma;  3.  Pupils  should  be 
taught  to  respect  work  and  to  believe  that  it  is  dishonorable  and 
cowardly  to  be  idle.  They  should  believe  that  they  have  no 
right  to  live  by  the  sweat  of  the  other  fellow’s  brow ;  4.  Do  some¬ 
thing  and  do  it  the  very  best  you  can  until  you  can  do  better; 
5.  Be  a  producer  and  not  a  drone ;  6.  The  world  needs  men  who 
can  and  will  do  something  well ;  7.  Let  them  be  constantly  im¬ 
pressed  that  school  days  are  their  opportunity  for  life,  their  train- 
ing  ground  for  the  future,  their  chance  to  do  something  for  them¬ 
selves  and  for  their  people  at  home. 

It  should  be  the  purpose  and  the  hope  of  the  schools,  and  all  others 
who  deal  with  Indians  for  that  matter,  to  teach,  by  precept  and 
example,  the  fundamentals  of  education  and  citizenship,  to  stimu¬ 
late  interest  in  allotments,  equipping  them  as  far  as  possible  for 
intelligent  occupation  and  operation  of  their  farms,  to  encourage 
independence  and  the  willingness  and  ability  to  assume  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  life,  thus  removing  in  great  measure  all  possible 
barriers  to  the  Indian’s  progress  toward  independent  and  self- 
supporting  American  citizenship.  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  The  next  speaker  is  Rev.  J.  Harvey 
Randall,  of  Bacone,  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Randall  is  President  of 
Bacone  College,  and  was  formerly  in  charge  of  the  Baptist  Indian 
Schools  in  Oklahoma. 


REMARKS  OF  REV.  J.  HARVEY  RANDALL 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  privilege  and  the 
honor  of  speaking  here,  and  I  wish  also  to  present  to  you  the 
greetings  of  Rev.  J.  S.  Murrow,  for  fifty-five  years  the  faithful 
missionary  and  friend  to  the  Indians  of  Oklahoma.  (Applause.) 
It  was  with  very  deep  regret  that  Father  Murrow,  as  we  call 
him  there,  had  to  decline  coming  to  this  conference.  I  believe 
no  man  living  has  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of 
the  Indians  of  the  Five  Tribes.  But  he  is  now  eighty  years  old 
and  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  make  the  long  trip. 

Not  knowing  until  today  that  I  was  to  speak,  I  have  no  address 
prepared.  I  shall,  therefore,  speak  largely  from  my  own  experi¬ 
ence.  It  is  not  safe  for  one  to  speak  extemporaneously  of  other 
things  than  those  of  which  he  has  had  personal  knowledge ;  what  I 
say  will  be  largely  to  corroborate  and  emphasize  some  of  the  things 
that  have  been  presented  in  the  excellent  addresses  to  which  you 
listened  this  morning. 

I  worked  for  some  ten  years  in  educational  work  in  India, 
where  I  made  a  careful  study  of  the  problems  which  the  British 
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Government  is  solving  in  its  relation  to  the  various  races  of  the 
Orient.  I  have  had  two  years’  experience  in  working  among 
the  colored  people  in  educational  work  in  the  South,  during 
which  time  I  studied  the  great  race  question  which  is  being 
worked  out  in  our  Southland,  and  now  for  three  years  I  have 
been  engaged  in  educational  work  among  the  American  Indians 
in  Oklahoma,  the  true  and  real  Americans.  I  am  convinced  from 
my  experience  that  the  questions  which  we  have  to  solve  con¬ 
cerning  the  American  Indian  are  in  difficulty  and  importance 
second  to  none  of  the  questions  concerning  these  various  races. 
I  agree  with  the  speakers  of  this  morning’s  session  that  funda¬ 
mentally  the  one  greatest  question  concerning  the  American 
Indians  is  the  educational  question,  that  the  real  solution  of  the 
Indian  question  is  to  be  found  in  education  which  gives  not  sim¬ 
ply  a  knowledge  of  books,  but  which  has  for  its  object  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  character,  the  preparing  of  boys  and  girls  for  citizen¬ 
ship  and  for  true  manhood  and  womanhood.  However  true  this 
may  be,  it  is  a  fact  that,  bound  up  closely  with  the  personal  educa¬ 
tion,  there  are  many  other  questions  and  we  cannot  ignore  them. 
The  very  question  of  education  itself  depends  to  a  certain  extent 
on  the  solution  of  these  other  questions  —  as  the  property  ques¬ 
tion.  If  we  do  not  look  out  for  the  property  interest  of  the 
Indian  today  there  is  going  to  come  a  time  when  the  Indians  will 
be  a  dependent  class  and  when,  if  they  are  educated,  they  will 
have  to  be  educated  as  a  dependent  class.  How  much  better  it 
will  be  if  we  can  conserve  the  property  which  they  now  have  in 
their  own  right,  that  they  may  educate  themselves  in  independence 
and  thus  with  a  greater  degree  of  confidence  in  themselves. 

One  of  the  most  vital  questions  affecting  the  status  of  the 
Indian  at  the  present  time  was  mentioned  by  Mr.  Kelsey  this 
morning;  namely,  the  probate  question.  Some  of  the  extremists 
urge  that  Indian  affairs  in  Oklahoma  be  turned  over  entirely  to 
the  state  government.  From  my  personal  experience,  I  believe 
that  would  be  a  great  calamity  for  the  Indian.  It  is  practically 
an  impossibilitly  for  the  Probate  Courts  to  handle  intelligently 
the  Indian  questions  as  they  come  today.  The  Indian  situation 
presents  in  its  probate  aspect  a  peculiar  situation.  We  have  to 
bear  in  mind  that  every  child  of  every  family  is  an  independent 
property  owner,  thus  making  necessary  the  appointment  of  a  legal 
guardian  for  every  child  in  the  family.  See  how  that  doubles 
and  trebles  the  probate  cases  in  every  county.  In  my  own  per¬ 
sonal  work  as  guardian  for  Indian  children  and  as  attorney  in 
fact  for  those  who  have  become  of  age,  I  have  personal  relations 
with  about  one-half  of  the  county  courts  of  eastern  Oklahoma. 
I  know  in  a  number  of  these  courts  there  are  today  hundreds  of 
probate  Indian  guardianship  cases,  and  in  two  or  three  that  I 
know  of  the  number  goes  above  a  thousand.  How  is  it  possible 
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for  a  probate  judge  to  carefully  investigate  the  individual  cases 
where  he  has  to  consider  annual  reports  from  more  than  a  thou¬ 
sand  guardians  ?  And  possibly  the  guardian  is  living  in  one 
county,  the  child  in  another  and  the  estate  is  scattered  in  two  or 
three  other  counties.  It  is  an  impossibility.  And  to  turn  over 
these  questions  to  the  state  government  would  simply  complicate 
a  situation  which  is  now  complicated  enough. 

This  probate  situation  results  in  two  different  things.  I  will 
give  two  illustrations  to  show  what  I  mean.  I  have  recently 
investigated  for  a  young  man  the  dealings  of  his  guardian.  I 
carefully  looked  into  all  of  his  land,  going  to  the  county  court  to 
look  up  the  records,  and  I  found  that  in  one  case  where  his  land 
was  leased  on  a  five  years’  lease,  two  years  of  which  are  yet  to 
run,  he  had  already  been  charged  by  his  guardian  more  than  he 
will  receive  in  the  whole  of  the  five  years ;  and  when  the  land  is 
turned  back  to  him  he  will  have  paid  out  money  coming  from 
other  lands  he  possessed  and  from  inherited  land  that  has  been 
sold,  considerably  more  than  he  will  have  received,  and  his  land 
will  have  been  exhausted  to  the  extent  of  five  years’  cultivation  ; 
and  moreover  there  will  be  no  improvements  upon  the  land.  A 
report  showing  these  facts  was  on  file  and  approved  by  the  county 
judge  and  yet  that  county  judge  is  an  earnest  Christian  man, 
thoroughly  interested  in  protecting  the  Indian  orphan ;  but  he  has 
more  than  a  thousand  such  cases  in  his  court  and  it  was  im¬ 
possible  for  him  to  make  the  investigation  which  would  show 
these  facts  to  him  when  that  guardian’s  report  came  before  him. 
Thus  a  perfectly  honest  and  upright  judge  was  unable,  because 
of  the  multiplicity  of  his  duties,  to  protect  the  minor  Indian. 
Another  case  shows  a  different  kind  of  judge.  A  little  girl  some 
twelve  years  old  had  an  allotment  which  was  bringing  her  $2,500 
a  year  from  oil  royalties.  Her  white  guardian  made  application 
to  the  county  judge  to  sell  that  allotment  in  order  to  maintain 
the  child.  The  county  judge  gave  permission  and  the  land  was 
sold  for  the  sum  of  $5,000.  Why?  You  may  possibly  form  an 
opinion  as  to  why  that  was  done  when  I  say  that  I  am  told  that 
that  county  judge  was  a  poor  man  when  he  took  office;  I  person¬ 
ally  know  that  he  was  a  man  of  wealth  when  he  gave  up  his 
judgeship.  These  are  illustrations  of  two  kinds  of  judges,  an 
honest  judge  and  one  who  possibly  was  not  honest,  but  the  result 
was  the  same ;  in  each  case  the  minor  Indian,  the  orphan,  was  not 
protected. 

The  great  majority  of  white  people  in  Oklahoma  are  not  inter¬ 
ested  themselves  and  are  ignorant  of  the  real  facts  about  the 
Indian.  This  gives  opportunity  for  the  unscrupulous  to  prey 
upon  the  inexperienced  full-blood  and  the  orphan. 

Contrary  to  the  belief  of  many  people,  there  are  thousands  of 
full-bloods  who  have  no  allotments.  No  child  born  since  March 
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4,  1906,  has  any  part  in  tribal  property.  Hundreds  of  minors 
who  do  have  allotments  have  no  incomes,  their  lands  being  unim¬ 
proved  and  in  many  cases  of  no  income-producing  value.  These 
minors  are  ignorant  of  property  values  and  are  easily  defrauded. 
They  must  be  protected  or  a  few  short  years  will  produce  a  large 
class  of  dependents  and  paupers. 

One  case  will  show  the  extreme  limit  to  which  men  will  resort 
to  defraud  even  orphan  children.  Two  years  ago  there  were 
living  in  Muskogee  County  two  children  who  had  inherited  an 
allotment  worth,  for  its  oil  value,  $250,000.  One  night  while 
these  little  children  slept  their  home  was  blown  up  and  they  were 
burned  to  death.  Forged  deeds  were  all  ready  to  convey  their 
property  to  the  assassins.  One  white  man  is  now  in  the  peni¬ 
tentiary  for  this  crime.  When  men  will  resort  to  such  crimes 
as  these  to  secure  the  property  of  helpless  children,  the  laws  pro¬ 
tecting  the  restricted  class  should  be  made  more  protective  rather 
than  less.  The  task  of  protecting  and  training  the  Indian  is  the 
duty  of  the  nation  and  not  the  state.  It  is  too  great  a  task  for 
the  state.  The  entire  nation  has  profited  from  the  domain  of 
the  Indian  and  the  nation  owes  him  protection  for  the  little  that 
is  left  him. 

As  has  been  said  by  others  today,  education  is  the  solution  of 
the  Indian  problem,  but  this  will  be  a  process  of  many  generations. 
The  Indian  is  a  child  of  nature.  It  will  be  long  before  we  can 
justly  expect  him  to  compete  with  the  white  man  who  has  re¬ 
quired  centuries  to  reach  his  present  development. 

Compulsory  education  has  been  recommended  and  should  be 
adopted.  This  would  require  a  large  increase  in  school  facilities. 
The  government  schools  are  today  crowded. 

In  conclusion  I  would  urge  continued  Federal  supervision,  for 
the  restricted  class  to  the  end  that  their  property  may  be  con¬ 
served;  that  the  minors  and  orphans  may  be  protected  and  that 
at  least  a  primary  education  shall  be  given  to  every  Indian  child. 
(Applause.') 

The  Chairman:  Our  next  speaker  is  Hon.  Warren  K. 
Moorehead,  of  Andover,  Mass.,  Curator  of  the  Department  of 
American  Archaeology  of  Phillips  Academy,  and  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners.  He  will  be  remembered  as 
the  man  who  some  years  ago  disclosed  the  White  Earth  frauds. 
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AN  HISTORICAL  REVIEW  OF  THE  INDIAN 

SITUATION 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.  WARREN  K.  MOOREHEAD 

There  are  many  persons  in  this  country  who  know  a  little  of 
Indiap  history ;  there  are  few  persons  who  are  thoroughly  familiar 
with  Indian  history.  History  is  one  of  the  greatest  things  in 
the  world.  History  and  science  are  synonymous  in  that  both 
aim  at  absolute  truth.  One  is  a  recitation  of  that  which  has 
occurred  in  the  past,  the  other  is  investigation  to  learn  truth. 

Both  history  and  science  enter  into  Indian  subjects  vastly  more 
than  we  imagine,  and  because  many  of  us  ignore  history  or  are 
ignorant  of  science,  we  have  failed  to  understand  the  Indian. 
Hence  our  mistakes. 

There  may  have  been  some  excuse  for  our  misunderstanding 
and  misinformation  regarding  the  American  Indian  in  the  past; 
there  is  absolutely  no  excuse  today. 

Francis  Parkman  portrayed  in  immortal  lines  the  Indian  of 
1600  to  1800.  Some  of  you  in  this  room  will  live  to  see  the 
modern  Indians’  history  written  by  a  competent,  just  and  true 
man.  And  what  he  has  to  say  will  bring  the  blush  of  shame  to 
the  children  and  grandchildren  of  many  of  us. 

Beyond  question,  we  have  come  to  the  parting  of  the  ways. 
We  must  do  for  the  Indian  what  we  do  for  other  citizens,  else 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country  will  assume  a  grievous  burden. 

In  our  historical  review,  we  have  before  us  the  events  of  the 
past  forty  years.  Let  us  regard  them  in  the  large  sense. 

The  papers  read  this  year  and  last  here  at  Mohonk  should  . 
convince  you  that  there  is  something  wrong  with  our  administra¬ 
tion  of  Indian  affairs ;  else  these  gentlemen  would  not  present  to 
you  so  many  stories  of  trouble  — -  not  only  in  Oklahoma,  but 
elsewhere. 

Assuming  that  you  remember  what  has  been  presented  here 
by  men  familiar  with  Indian  conditions,  I  will  dismiss  my  own 
recent  investigation  of  Oklahoma  affairs  with  the  statement  that 
Mr.  J.  Weston  Allen  and  myself  prepared  for  the  American 
people  a  pamphlet  entitled  “  Our  National  Problem.”  This 
covers  the  whole  situation  in  that  unfortunate  region.  Copies 
are  available  for  all  who  desire  to  know  the  facts. 

The  speech  of  Hon.  Charles  H.  Burke,  delivered  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  December  13,  1912,  was  a  revelation  to  the 
members  of  our  Congress.  In  this  famous  address,  Mr.  Burke 
showed  that  the  bulk  of  the  minors  and  incompetent  Indians  in 
the  state  of  Oklahoma,  through  dishonest  guardians  or  adminis¬ 
trators,  had  been  swindled  out  of  their  property.  M.  L.  Mott, 
attorney  for  the  Creek  Indians,  says  that  there  are  21,000  guard- 
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ianship  and  administrator  cases  which  need  readjusting  not  to 
use  a  Stronger  term.  Statistics  compiled  in  a  number  of  coun¬ 
ties  in  Oklahoma  indicate  that  as  high  as  70  per  cent,  has  been 
charged  that  in  many  cases  the  handling  of  estates  cost  froi  3 
to  m  per  cent.,  and  in  one  county  the  lowest  rate  was  16  pe 
cent  The  average  in  thirty  states  of  our  Union  exclusive  o 
Oklahoma,  is  3  per  cent,  for  compensation  and  expenses  to 
guardians  and  administrators.  There  are  4,339  dia"5  and 

administrators  in  the  Creek  Nation  who,  up  to  December  13, 
1912,  had  made  no  report.  And  the  Creeks  are  but  one  of  the 

Five  Civilized  Tribes.  ,  „  .  ,, 

Congressman  William  H.  Murray  has  already  called  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  Oklahoma  affairs  in  his  able  paper  read  this  morning. 

And  he  knows  whereof  he  speaks.  „  ,  ,  ,  . 

If  it  were  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons,  m  England,  that 
Englishmen  had  swindled  21,000  minor  children  residing  in  one 
of  ^England’s  dependencies,  Britishers^  from  the  length  a 
breadth  of  England  would  be  aroused,  immediate  reforms  insti¬ 
tuted,  restitution  made,  and  all  men  false  to  so  sacred  a  trust 
imprisoned  at  hard  labor.  Yet  the  Oklahoma  scandal  continues, 
and  certain  newspapers  denounce  us  f :or  inter: fenng  whh  busine: ss 
None  of  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Burke  and  Mr.  Mott  with 
reference  to  Oklahoma  and  the  100,000  Indians  living  therein 
were  denied,  and  the  same  is  true  of  my  publications  regarding 
Oklahoma,  Minnesota,  Colorado  and  elsewhere. 

You  naturally  inquire:  Why  do  not  our  laws  prevent  he 
robbing  of  Indians?  Because  they  are  not  enforced  In  the 
October  number  of  the  World’s  Work  is  an  able  article  by  Mr. 
George  W.  Alger  dealing  with  the  delays  of  our  courts  and  com¬ 
paring  our  legal  machinery  with  that  of  England.  The  English 
administer  justice  surely  and  swiftly.  We  do  not.  No  less  an 
authority  than  ex-President  Taft  has  called  attention  to  the  J  ' 
excusable  delays  in  the  courts  made  possible  by  public  indif¬ 
ference  to  the  operations  of  justice.  If  these  high  authorities 
criticize  our  administration  of  justice  among  white  people,  what 
would  they  have  said  did  they  know  the  truth  concerning  legal 

matters  in  the  Indian  country  ?  , 

In  Minnesota,  the  situation  reported  to  me  by  Agent  Howard 
and  the  Department  of  Justice  is  to  the  effect  that  some  lands 
have  been  recovered  of  those  200,000  or  more  acres  stolen  as  a 
result  of  removing  restrictions  on  incompetents  lands,  and  that 
more  will  be  recovered  in  the  near  future,  but  that  Major  Howard 
issued  rations  to  762  Indians  last  winter  to  prevent  suffering. 
And  yet  White  Earth  was  never  a  ration  agency  until  we  forced 

incompetents  into  citizenship.  .  T  .  , 

Although  over  four  years  has  elapsed  since  Mr.  Linnen  s 
investigation  and  mine  of  the  dreadful  White  Earth  scanda  s, 
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only  recently  lias  justice  obtained.  A  third  roll  of  the  full- 
bloods  is  being  made,  whereas  the  original  roll  of  full-blood 
Indians  was  correct  and  withstood  the  assaults  of  the  grafters. 
I  contend  that  this  making  of  a  second  and  third  roll  was  and  is 
unnecessary.  I  cite  this  fact  as  indicative  of  how  often  we 
duplicate  work,  or  perform  unnecessary  tasks. 

There  have  been  no  end  of  investigations  in  the  Indian 
country.  If  anything,  we  have  had  too  many  investigations.  One 
succeeds  another.  There  are  exceptions,  but  usually  the  first 
man  presents  the  plain,  unadulterated  truth,  and  his  report  should 
be  accepted  and  the  burden  of  proof  put  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
grafters  where  it  properly  belongs.  Instead  of  that,  we  listen 
to  the  chorus  of  disgruntled  grafters  and  order  another  investiga¬ 
tion. 

Hence,  there  is  no  end  to  the  complications  confronting  us  at 
the  present  time.  The  laws  differ  in  various  states.  Even  the 
rulings  of  the  Indian  Office  itself  vary.  There  are  able  and 
upright  tribal  attorneys  fighting  for  certain  bands  of  Indians, 
and  opposed  to  them  are  the  sharpest  lawyers  that  money  will 
buy  fighting  for  the  great  corporations  interested  not  in  the 
Indian,  but  in  his  timber,  his  oil,  his  gas  and  his  coal  properties. 
There  are  yet  others  who  seek  to  secure  the  millions  of  Indian 
dollars  lying  in  the  United  States  Treasury.  Apropos  of  this 
money  in  the  Treasury  one  might  change  a  scriptural  passage  to 
read :  “  Where  the  Indian  money  lies,  there  will  the  grafters  be 
gathered  together.” 

Our  synopsis  of  the  past  forty  years  indicates  not  only  mis¬ 
understanding  and  mistakes,  but  incompetency.  Do  you  realize 
that  the  grafters  welcome  with  glad  acclaim  our  proposals  to 
tax  Indians,  remove  restrictions  and  make  citizens  of  all?  Of 
course  they  do  —  and  we  have  become,  far  too  often,  merely 
cats’  paws  for  those  who  love  not  their  neighbors  as  themselves! 

Why  are  we  incompetent  in  handling  our  Indians?  Chiefly 
because  we  have  not  been  trained  in  the  management  of  a  de¬ 
pendent  people  as  have  Englishmen.  It  is  not  because  our  Com¬ 
missioners  of  Indian  Affairs  and  heads  of  departments  have  been 
either  weaklings  or  dishonest.  All  the  men  who  have  held  these 
high  offices  and  nearly  all  of  the  thousands  of  men  and  women  in 
lesser  positions  have  been  faithful  and  earnest  and  upright.  We 
must  seek  the  root  of  the  evil  elsewhere.  It  is  because  of  our 
form  of  government  —  and  the  sweeping  changes  we  make  every 
few  years.  A  man  no  more  than  learns  his  duties,  than  out  he 
goes. 

Next  in  importance  is  the  fact  that  we  do  not  push  our  legal 
cases  against  grafters,  and  we  pay  entirely  too  much  attention 
to  complaints  of  settlers  or  others  who  covet  the  Indian  prop¬ 
erty.  We  conserve  vast  sums  in  Washington  for  these  Indians, 
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and  our  scheme  of  paying  immense  royalties  to  certain  favored 

Indians  and  permitting  others  to  be  defraude  - 

property  produces  a  small  class  of  wealthy  Indians,  most  of 
whom  dissipate  their  large  returns,  and  a  greater  class  of 

PaTruer  still  is  this,— that  our  frequent  changes  in  the  person¬ 
nel  of  the  Commissionership  (for  instance,  we  have  had  four 
Commissioners™ in  less  than  six  years)  is  not  conducive ^o  an 
intelligent  grasp  of  the  problem.  In  other  words,  the  high  office 
of  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  is  not  stable.  We  pay  oo 
great  heed  to  the  plea  of  certain  Congressmen  or  individuals  or 

S0Teoiebe  specific  we  should  have  heard  those  Navajo  Indians’ 
plea°for  faff  treatment.  Instead  we.  have  let  the  white  men 

aP At°^R«ie  Lakf  ^hOnn^otaf  w^have^Indiaris  who  have  long 
supported  themselves.  Now,  educated  mixed-bloods  and  white 
people  wish  to  make  a  second  White  Earth  of  that  place.  And 
unless  we  take  the  lesson  of  White  Earth  to  heart,  they  will 

SUWeedo  not  ignore  the  complaints  of  educated  Indians  who  are 
abundantly  able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  We  lose  sight  of  the 
p-reat  issue  in  our  administration  of  Indian  Affairs. 

S  The  “scientists  tell  us  that  it  is  contrary  to  h«tnan  experience 
to  exoect  a  race  to  totally  change  its  life  m  two  or  three  genera 
lions  Pand  survive  the  ordeal.  We  have  let  disease  ge beyond 

control  and  the  percentages  of  trachoma  and  j^^ffchaneed 
staesrering  Why?  Because  we  quickly  and  stupidly  changed 
fndlns  from  op^en  air  to  close  cabin  life.  At  present  we  are 
advocating  the  open  air  life.  Naturally,  the  older  Indians  are 
confused  Sand-  say  that  they  no  more  than  adopt  one  manner  of 
life  than  there  appears  a  new  Washtonace  who  orders  them  t 

live  a  different  way !  -  .  mu  wjWn 

We  don’t  take  to  heart  the  Navajo  lesson  Other  speake 

will  tell  you  concerning  these  28  °°o  finest;  ynrlians  m  A men  ^ 
Why  finest?  Because  we  have  let  them  alone  and. not  e 
them  as  we  have  the  natives  in  Oklahoma.  California,  Colora 
and  Minnesota.  And  why  we  can’t  leave  those  Navajos  in  peace 
and  prosperity  and  happiness  passes  my  comprehension 

We  now  come  to  what  is  even  more  important  than  that  whic 
has  preceded.  All  Indians  are  divided  into  two  classes  and  the 

line  between  them  is  clear  cut.  ,  ,  .  « 

A.  The  few  who  are  highly  educated,  or  partly  educated,  and 

self-supporting.  .  .  .  .  „ 

B.  The  vast  number  who  are  ignorant,  sick  or  vergm& 

P&We  have  set  out  to  make  all  Indians  of  the  former  class.  This 
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is  commendable.  I  wish  all  of  you  could  travel  in  the  remote 
districts  of  twenty  localities  and  observe  how  few  are  in  Class  A 
and  how  many  in  Class  B. 

If  I  had  power,  I  would  issue  an  order,  this  very  hour,  to 
every  employee  in  the  Indian  Service  hereafter  to  pay  absolutely 
no  attention  to  letters  from  the  competents  of  Class  A.  They 
are  the  ones  who  consume  most  of  the  field  workers’  valuable 
time.  As  a  consequence,  those  who  need  assistance  suffer. 

Since  we  have  the  greater  part  of  our  300,000  Indians,  whether 
classed  as  mixed-bloods  or  not,  to  be  protected,  we  should  con¬ 
centrate  on  that  protection.  The  statement  that  they  are  drift¬ 
ing  into  pauperism  is  no  exaggeration.  I  have  letters  from  In¬ 
dians  stating  that  some  of  their  friends  now  live  along  the  sec¬ 
tion  lines  in  Oklahoma.  Why?  Because  we  have  simply  made 
paper  citizens  out  of  these  Indians.  The  property  of  every  one 
of  you  in  this  room  is  safe.  Your  citizenship  is  perfect;  the 
Indian  citizenship  is  not. 

When  a  death  occurs  among  any  of  you,  the  heirs  are  not 
hounded  by  messenger,  letter  and  telephone  that  such  and  such 
a  person  be  immediately  appointed  administrator  or  guardian. 
Yet  this  occurs  in  Oklahoma  every  day  in  the  year.  If,  along 
with  our  educating  and  allotting,  we  gave  these  Indians  the  same 
protection  that  white  citizens  elsewhere  enjoy,  what  a  different 
story  the  future  historian  would  relate.  The  weakest  thing  in 
the  entire  Indian  situation  is  that  the  citizenship  we  have  handed 
the  Indian  carries  no  weight,  and  unless  he  belong  to  the  favored 
Class  A  he  can  no  more  keep  his  property  than  can  the  lamb 
escape  from  the  jaws  of  the  wolf. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  for  forty  years  we  have  had  the  same 
Indian  policy.  We  have  talked  about  the  advancement  of  the 
Indian  as  a  race.  We  have  made  him  all  sorts  of  promises,  few 
of  which  we  have  kept.  To  be  specific,  we  have  made  three 
solemn  covenants  with  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  and  two  of  them 
we  have  deliberately  and  treacherously  broken  in  the  past  fifteen 
years.  Our  policy  embodies  a  dangerous  tendency.  Seventeen 
of  the  thirty  Minnesota  grafters  were  educated  Indians.  I  think 
they  became  traitors  to  their  own  people  not  because  they  were 
inherently  bad,  but  for  the  reason  that  they  saw  white  men 
getting  rich  in  the  ways  described  to  you  in  the  papers  read  here 
last  year  and  this,  and  therefore  they  deliberately  followed  such 
bad  examples.  I  know  of  one  highly  educated  Indian  who  for 
years  was  loyal  to  the  Government  and  true  to  his  people.  Cer¬ 
tain  officials  treated  him  shabbily,  refused  him  promotion  after 
he  had  fought  grafters,  almost  alone,  when  other  people  became 
wealthy.  That  man  became  embittered  and  went  over  to  the 
enemy  body  and  soul. 

Ours  is  a  tremendous  responsibility,  especially  if  we  tell  these 
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Indians  that  they  are  citizens  like  white  people,  if  we  say.  Select 
your  allotment,  go  to  church  and  to  school,  and  all  will  be  well 
with  you.”  They  look  about  them  and  observe  the  bankers, 
lawyers  and  business  men  of  the  white  race  robbing  Indians 
without  let  or  hindrance.  It  discourages  Indians  just  as  it  would 
discourage  any  of  you.  They  ask,  “  What  is  the  reward  of  being 

good  ?  ”  .  - 

Indians  work  and  accumulate  a  little  property,  or  inherit  prop¬ 
erty,  or  are  given  property.  Along  comes  the  grafter  and  note 
that  he  does  not  trouble  the  white  citizens  and  he  takes  that 
property  usually  in  a  few  months,  and  seldom  is  he  a  few  years 
in  getting  it.  The  Government  at  Washington  proceeds  in  a 
leisurely  manner  with  the  case.  Years  pass  and  most  of  the 
cases  expire  by  statute  of  limitation.  What  is  the  result .  I  he 
Indians  naturally  conclude  that  the  grafters  are  more  powerful 
than  the  Great  Father.  I  want  to  say  to  you  in  all  seriousness, 
that  this  discrimination  is  a  powerful  factor  in  retarding  Indian 
progress  and  that  it  causes  educated  as  well  as  uneducated  In¬ 
dians  to  lose  faith  in  us  and  our  civilization. 

Have  you  read  your  Indian  history  carefully?  We  have  made 
thousands  of  prosperous  citizens,  but  after  all  these  years  of 
training  we  have  not  produced  a  single  great  Indian  man  or 
woman.  What  woman  have  we  of  the  fame  of  Sacagawea,  the 
Bird  Woman  who  guided  Lewis  and  Clark  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  ? 
Not  one.  And  of  the  great  Red  Men  — Tecumseh  and  Chief 
Joseph,  and  Joseph  Brant  and  Red  Cloud  — they  are  all  of  the 
olden  days  and  have  their  sure  place  in  American  history.  Se- 
quoya,  the  great  Cherokee,  was  trained  and  educated  fifty  years 
before  we  inaugurated  our  present  policy.  His  alphabet,  his 
attainments,  his  reputation  are  due  to  himself  and  his  people 
and  not  to  us.  The  finest  building  I  saw  in  all  Oklahoma  is  the 
stone  school  erected  by  the  Cherokees  twenty .  years .  ago  with 
their  own  money.  And  we  have  now  filled  it  with  white  people. 

Nobody  denies  that  our  citizenship  campaign  of  forty  years 
has  benefited  thousands  of  Indians.  But  while  that  is  true,  you 
will  find  in  the  Indian  Office  and  other  medical  statistics,  totals 
of  more  diseased  Indians  than  educated  Indians. .  There  is  no 
excuse  for  the  spread  of  trachoma  and  tuberculosis.  We  would 
not  permit  it  among  our  white  children,  yet  we  have  allowed  the 
one  to  close  forever  the  eyes  of  little  boys  and  girls  and  grown 
men,  and  consumption  causes  untold  numbers  to  waste  away. 

Progress  —  great  progress  —  in  protecting  Indians  the  past 
two  years  is  due,  chiefly,  to  publicity.  After  I  had  investigated 
and  reported  on  conditions  in  Oklahoma  for  the  Board  of  Indian 
Commissioners,  I  received  word  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  that  my  report  would  not  be  printed  in  the  annual 
report  of  our  Board.  Fortunately,  a  pamphlet,  already  mentioned, 
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had  been  printed  exposing  the  desperate  situation  of  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes,  but  it  was  not  issued  officially.  The  Acting  Sec¬ 
retary  based  his  refusal  to  print  my  report  on  the  grounds  that 
it  contained  a  rather  severe  criticism  of  certain  members  of  Con¬ 
gress  and  that  another  portion  of  it  would  cause  resentment  in 
Oklahoma.  He  did  not  deny  the  facts  and  said  the  report  was 
valuable  to  the  files  of  the  Department. 

No  single  man,  acting  as  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  is 
able  to  withstand  Congressional  and  other  pressure.  The  Con¬ 
gressmen  must  do  as  their  constituents  wish.  This  statement 
does  not  involve  the  integrity  of  the  Commissioner,  or  the 
honesty  of  Congressmen.  It  is  merely  what  any  one  with  eyes 
and  ears  may  prove  by  a  visit  to  one  of  twenty  place  in  this 
country.  Our  Indian  problem  has  become  acute,  and,  I  fear, 
will  grow  worse  and  not  better  unless  we  change  our  policy. 

To  sum  up,  we  have  20  per  cent,  of  our  Indians  self-supporting. 
We  have  80  per  cent,  dependent  —  and  this  after  forty  years. 

There  is  but  one  solution,  to  my  mind  —  and  my  plan  is  based 
not  only  on  my  own  studies  and  investigations,  but  also  upon  the 
work  of  the  Indian  Rights  Association  and  the  reports  of  Mr. 
E.  B.  Linnen,  who  has  visited  all  the  reservations  and  is,  accord¬ 
ing  to  my  humble  opinion,  the  best  posted  man  on  Indian  affairs 
generally  in  this  country.  My  plan  may  seem  radical,  but  this  is 
a  time  for  positive  measures. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  should  name  a  National 
Commission  of  nine  men  —  men  who  know  something  regarding 
Indians.  This  Commission  should  be  invested  with  absolute  au¬ 
thority,  and  with  no  appeal  possible  from  its  findings.  At  least 
ten  years  should  be  assigned  as  the  life  of  the  Commission.  The 
best  men  available  should  be  selected,  and  they  should  receive 
liberal  compensation,  and  devote  their  time  exclusively  to  the 
Indian  cause. 

The  office  of  head  commissioner  abolished,  the  Commission 
should  take  in  charge  the  present  efficient  machinery  of  the  Indian 
Service,  investigate  every  phase  of  the  subject,  publish  quarterly 
reports  and  render  an  accounting  of  all  monies  received  and 
spent. 

All  hearings  should  be  open.  The  Commission  would  eliminate 
all  competent  or  educated  Indians  at  once.  All  money  in  the 
Treasury  to  the  credit  of  Indians,  and  all  lands,  minerals  and 
other  property  should  be  held  in  control.  Lists  of  Indians  as 
to  quantum  of  white  blood  must  be  compiled  by  competent 
ethnologists  and  accepted  by  the  Commission  as  absolutely  final. 
In  the  case  of  disputes,  all  interested  persons  should  be  heard  and 
the  Commission  render  decision  in  accord  with  the  facts. 

This  plan  is  not  visionary,  but  on  the  contrary  is  quite  prac¬ 
tical.  A  commission  is  able  to  withstand  the  assaults  of  the 
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ignorant,  the  selfish  and  the  unscrupulous.  A  single  Commis¬ 
sioner  cannot.  The  frequent  changes  in  the  Congressional  Indian 
Committees  would  not  affect  a  ten-year  Board. 

At  the  end  of  the  ten  years,  all  ignorant,  or  incompetent  Indians 
would  be  living  upon  their  allotments,  properly  protected. 

The  Commission  would  be  able  to  save  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  untold  sums,  and  the  Indian  property  conserved  would 
mount  to  many  millions.  Under  our  old-time  policy  the  $1,000,- 
000,000  of  property  possessed  by  the  Indians  will  soon  be  lost 
forever,  save  the  little  owned  by  Class  A,  already  mentioned. 

There  are  not  wanting  true  and  able  men  in  our  country  who 
are  competent  to  administer  this  great  trust.  The  present  Board 
of  Indian  Commissioners  does  what  it  can  to  stay  the  grafters 
hand,  but  it  cannot  assume  full  control  because  its  appropriation 
is  small  and  its  members  are  in  the  professions  or  in  business 
They  cannot  devote  sufficient  time  to  the  work. 

A  National  Board  would  relieve  Congress,  the  public  and  the 
various  philanthropic  societies  of  the  burden. 

Finally :  Science  says  we  have  done  the  Indian  great  physical 
harm.  It  is  true.  The  book  of  Indian  history  is  open  before  us. 
The  lessons  are  all  there.  They  are  dark  ones,  and  they  narrate 
ignorance  and  incompetency,  but  they  are  true,  for  they  are  his¬ 
tory.  If  we  are  wise  and  faithful  in  our  generation,  we  will 
heed  these  important  lessons.  If  we  are  perverse  and  blind  to 
facts,  we  will  continue  on  as  blundering  and  careless  students. 
We  must  decide  now,  and  forever.  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  We  now  have  time  for  discussion  of  affairs 
among  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes.  The  Chair  recognizes  Mr.  M. 
K.  Sniffen,  Recording  Secretary  of  the  Indian  Rights  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Mr.  M.  K.  Sniffen:  During  the  last  summer  it  was  my 
privilege  to  visit  Oklahoma  for  several  weeks,  and  naturally  the 
papers  read  this  morning  and  the  references  to  it  at  these  sessions 
have  all  been  of  great  interest  to  me.  I  was  accompanied  by  Dr. 
Crammer,  President  of  our  Association. 

What  these  gentlemen  have  told  you  this  morning  and  this 
evening  by  no  means  exaggerates  the  situation  among  the  Five 
Tribes,  and  I  shudder  to  think  what  it  might  be  if  it  were  not 
for  the  able  administration  of  Mr.  Kelsey  and  his  eighteen  as¬ 
sistants.  Dr.*  Grammer  and  I  saw  a  great  deal  of  the  work  that 
was  being  done, —  we  saw  existing  conditions ;  and  as  I  have  had 
so  many  occasions  in  the  past  to  indulge  in  criticism  of  certain 
conditions  in  the  service,  it  gives  me  peculiar  pleasure  to  make 
some  recognition  of  the  work  that  is  being  done  by  Mr.  Kelsey 
and  his  staff  of  able  assistants.  (Applause.) 
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The  Chairman:  Is  there  further  discussion?  If  not,  we 
will  pass  to  the  next  topic;  namely,  “  Navajo  and  Other  Indians 
on  the  Public  Domain/'  which  will  occupy  the  rest  of  the  session 
this  evening.  The  first  speaker  is  Mr.  W.  R.  Johnston,  of 
Indian  Wells,  Arizona,  representative  of  Presbyterian  Missions, 
who  for  eighteen  years  has  lived  among  the  Indians  of  whom 
he  will  speak. 

INDIANS  ON  THE  PUBLIC  DOMAIN  IN  ARIZONA  AND 
NEW  MEXICO;  THEIR  RELATION  TO  THE 
COMMUNITY'  AND  STATE 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  W.  R.  JOHNSTON 

I  bear  a  message  from  my  friend,  Chief  Ha-ta-le,  who  expected 
to  be  present  tonight,  hut  was  detained  at  the  last  hour.  I 
wish  I  could  give  it  to  you,  in  the  Navajo  tongue,  as  he  gave  it 
to  me ;  but  I  will  give  you  a  free  translation.  He  started  out  by 
saying,  “  Say  to  them,  friends,  brother/’  And  then  he  broke 
just  a  little  and  said,  “  Tell  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smiley  that  I  thank 
them  for  the  invitation  they  sent  to  me  to  be  present  at  the 
Conference ;  ”  then  referring  to  the  Conference,  he  said,  “  Tell 
friends  that  the  Navajo  do.  not  want  them  to  give  them  bread 
and  meat  and  clothing,  but  we  want  lands  and  water  and  an 
opportunity  to  feed  our  flocks 'and  support  our  families.  I  am 
done.”  (Applause.) 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  from  14,000  to  16,000  Indians  on 
the  public  domain  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico ;  about  6,000 
Papagos,  8,000  or  9,000  Navajos,  a  few  scattered  groups  of 
Navajo  Apaches,  a  few  families  of  Pimas,  and  some  others. 
Most  of  the  Indians  who  are  on  the  public  domain  have  always 
been  there.  That  is  generally  misunderstood,  because  many  think 
they  have  left  the  reservation  and  gone  to  the  public  domain. 

In  order  to  give  you  a  clear  understanding  of  the  situation  — 
one  that  will  help  us  to  understand  and  decide  what  will  have 
to  be  done  —  I  will  have  to  go  back  in  the  lives  of  the  Navajos 
for  a  few  years,  in  order  to  sketch  their  life  and  progress.  In 
1863,  the  Navajos  were  taken  captive  by  the  Government  and 
held  for  five  years  at  Ft.  Sumner,  New  Mexico ;  at  the  time  they 
were  taken  they  numbered  12,000.  When,  in  1867,  they  were 
returned  to  their  old  land,  there  were  a  few  more  than  7,000  — 
almost  one-third  of  the  tribe  had  died.  By  treaty  stipulation,  a 
reservation  was  set  aside  60  by  82  miles  in  extent,  believed  at 
that  time  to  be  ample  for  a  vanishing  people.  A  few  sheep  were 
given  to  the  Navajos  with  which  to  start  life  anew.  And  then 
the  unexpected  happened;  the  Navajos  and  their  little  flock  of 
sheep  refused  to  vanish,  and  the  latest  figures  that  we  have  tell  us 
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that  the  Navajos  have  increased  to  28,000,  and  some  tell  us  the 
figures  are  as  high  as  30,000. 

Just  before  I  left  home,  I  was  talking  with  one  of  my  old 
Navajo  friends,  and  he  was  telling  me  of  the  old  days  of  struggle 
just  after  they  returned  from  captivity  at  Ft.  Sumner.  He  said 
that  after  they  came  back  to  Ft.  Defiance  they  were  counted  — 
and  as  a  rule  given  a  sheep  apiece,  though  to  some  of  the  old 
men  were  given  two  sheep.  “  They  gave  one  sheep  to  me  and 
one  sheep  to  my  wife,  and  they  gave  a  sheep  to  my  little  boy.” 
Then  the  old  man  sat  solemnly  for  a  moment,  and  then  he  laughed 
heartily.  Without  telling  me  at  what  he  had  laughed,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  his  story.  He  told  me  they  had  driven  those  three 
sheep  across  the  desert  to  where  they  are  now  living  upon  the 
public  domain.  I  surmise  that  his  laugh  was  because  he  was 
contrasting  in  his  mind  the  little  bunch  of  three  sheep  and  the 
splendid  flock  of  1500  head  out  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  besides 
a  nice  herd  of  cattle  and  horses. 

I  mention  this  fact  because  I  want  you  to  know  that  in  the 
face  of  pressure,  in  the  face  of  opposition,  in  the  face  of  adverse 
circumstances,  in  the  face  of  living  in  a  semi-desert  or  a  desert 
country,  these  Navajo  Indians  have  done  what  the  white  man 
could  not  have  done. 

About  this  time,  in  the  late  seventies  and  early  eighties,  a 
railroad,  now  the  Santa  Fe  Coast  Line,  was  built  west  from 
Albuquerque.  With  the  railroad  came  some  changes  for  the 
Indian.  Grants  of  land  forty  miles  each  side  of  the  railroad 
were  made,_  as  was  customary  in  those  days,  the  alternate  sec¬ 
tions  of  which  were  given  to  the  railroad ;  and  in  many  cases  the 
Government  gave  away  the  land  of  its  wards.  In  that  connec¬ 
tion,  I  recall  giving  this  Conference,  some  five  years  ago,  a  con¬ 
crete  case  where  a  whole  community,  a  community  24  by  40 
miles,  had  been  devasted  of  half  of  its  lands  by  that  kind  of  land 
grant  I  remember,  too,  that  the  Conference  in  its  resolution 
said,  in  effect,  that  where  a  guardian  gives  away  the  lands  of  its 
wards,  the  guardian  should  make  the  loss  good.  And  following 
up  that  resolution,  I  am  glad  to  report  that  an  appropriation  was 
made  at  that  time  of  $40*000 ,’  and  though  the  railroad  lands  were 
not  bought  back,  the  white  man  who  had  usurped  the  right  of 
the  Indians  on  that  land  were  bought  out  and  we  are  to-day  in 
possession  of  several  government  sections  of  that  class  of  land. 
Six  hundred  allotments  for  Indians  were  selected  almost  five 
years  ago,  but  as  yet  they  have  not  been  approved  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Interior. 

Another  change  with  the  railroad  was  this  1  The  white  man 
came ,  and  with  the  white  man  came  trouble.  From  that  time  to 
this,  the  Indian’s  right  to  live  on  the  public  domain  has  been 
vigorously  contested  by  the  white  man.  Some  of  the  delegates 
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to  this  Conference  are  familiar  with  this  history.  At  times  the 
white  men  have  gone  into  the  Indians’  country  and,  at  the  point 
of  the  gun,  they  have  driven  these  people  out.  I  know  these 
Indians,  I  go  into  their  camps,  become  familiar  with  their  life 
and  splendid  courage,  and  knowing  of  instances  where  men  went 
in  and  drove  them  out  at  the  point  of  the  gun  and  burned  their 
buildings  behind  them,  I  marvel  over  and  over  that  those  men 
did  not  resist.  It  proves  their  ability  to  control  themselves. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  serious  difficulties  in  the  solving  of 
the  non-reservation  Navajo  problem  is  the  railroad  grant  of 
alternate  sections  which  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  railroad  com¬ 
pany.  I  believe  the  only  just  thing  to  do  is  to  get  that  land  back 
for  the  Indjan  by  exchange  or  purchase.  Some  have  advocated 
that  a  purchase  be  made  by  a  reimbursable  appropriation  paid 
out  of  the  annual  resources  of  the  Navajo  reservation.  I  think 
it  would  be  a  splendid  thing.  There  are  three  theories  for  settling 
this  question.  I  want  to  give  them  to  you  in  rough  outline. 

The  first  theory  is  that  the  non-reservation  Indians,  the  six 
to  nine  thousand  Nava j  os  and  the  six  thousand  Papagos  and  the 
other  small  groups  should  be  put  within  the  reservation.  It 
sounds  almost  incredible,  after  all  those  years  that  have  been 
spent  in  moving  up,  step  by  step,  in  the  policy  of  handling  the 
Indian  question,  that  there  should  arise  a  class  of  men  in  this 
twentieth  century  who  would  advocate  that!  And  yet  a  strong 
pressure  has  been  brought  to  bear  for  a  number  of  years  to  put 
those  Indians  on  the  reservation.  I  want  to  mention  two  or  three 
reasons  why  it  should  not  be  done.  The  first  reason  is  that  it 
will  continue  the  reservation  system,  which  is  ruinous  to  any 
tribe  of  Indians.  The  second  reason  is  that  those  of  us  who  are 
most  familiar  with  that  country  believe  that  to  put  them  within 
the  reservation  would  be  to  pauperize  not  only  the  non-reserva¬ 
tion  Indians  now  on  the  public  domain  but  to  so  overcrowd  the 
reservation  that  it  would  pauperize  the  entire  Indian  population 
of  the  two  states  and  thrown  on  to  our  young  states  thousands  of 
paupers.  We  believe  that  it  should  not  be  done.  That  theory 
is  advocated  and  pushed  by  the  cattle  men  of  the  two  states  and 
most  of  the  delegates  in  Congress  from  the  two  states.  I  sup¬ 
pose  that  most  of  you  know  that  last  May,  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  an  attempt  was  made  to  get  an  amendment  through 
which  would  have  swept  from  the  Indians  every  right  which  they 
have  to  secure  title  to  their  homes  on  the  public  domain.  But 
a  few  men,  standing  on  guard,  came  to  the  rescue,  and  the  day 
was  saved.  Unless  the  interests  of  the  non-reservation  Indians 
are  carefully  guarded  at  every  point,  some  one  will  succeed  in 
getting  legislation  through  that  will  deprive  our  Indians  of  the 
rights  of  their  homes  and  the  only  homes  they  have. 

Just  recently  I  have  met  the  different  superintendents,  from 
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different  parts  of  the  Navajo  reservation.  And  I  inquired  of 
each  one,  Can  you  locate  one  family  ?  ”  The  answer  invariably 
was,  “  We  cannot  do  it,  our  reservation  is  overcrowded  at 
present.” 

And  so  I  repeat,  that  to  allow  that  legislation  to  go  through  or 
to  step  aside  and  permit  any  self-seeking  men  —  because  they  are 
not  doing  it  in  the  interest  of  Arizona  but  for  themselves,  in 
order  to  raise  their  cattle  and  stock  —  to  step  aside  and  permit 
these  men  to  carry  out  their  design  will  mean  that  the  homes  are 
swept  away  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  thousand  Indians ;  and  not 
only  that,  but  it  will  mean  the  pauperization  of  the  whole  Indian 
population,  carrying  them  back  to  the  ancient  system  of  living  on 
and  under  reservation  regulations.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a 
man  on  the  floor  of  this  Conference  who  would  seriously  con¬ 
sider  for  a  moment  the  carrying  into  effect  of  such  a  theory. 

The  second  theory  is  the  one  the  Government  has  been  work¬ 
ing  on ;  that  is,  to  allot  those  Indians,  under  the  fourth  section 
of  the  General  Allotment  Act,  which  provides  an  allotment  of 
160  acres  of  grazing  land  to  every  Indian.  And  here  we  meet  a 
difficulty  that  we  have  met  at  many  points  in  the  Indian  work  ; 
namely,  trying  to  fit  one  law  or  one  regulation  to  every  Indian 
tribe  in  the  United  States,  when  they  are  just  as  different  in  their 
habits  of  life  and  the  circumstances  surrounding  them  as  can 
possibly  be. .  I  know  of  no  two  things,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  as 
I  have  studied  the  Indian  question,  that  have  retarded  progress 
in  the  Indian  work  more  than,  first,  the  reservation  system  and, 
second,  trying  to  apply  one  law  to  our  whole  Indian  population. 
We  ought  to  face  that  question.  I  repeat,  the  law  provides  that 
an  Indian  in  the  rich  lands  of  Oklahoma  may  have  160  acres  of 
fertile  grazing  land;  the  same  law  provides  that  a  self-supporting 
Navajo,— -an  Indian  of  whom  we  are  proud,  because  of  his 
splendid  industry  and  his  progress, — shall  have  160  acres  of  land 
that  is  worth  not  to  exceed  60  cents  an  acre,  or  an  allotment  worth 
$80  —and  pauperize  him  thereby.  The  allotments  that  have  been 

selected  have  been  under  this  fourth  section  of  the  General  Allot¬ 
ment  Act. 

«  US‘  ^ay’  in  ‘l16  Indian  °ffice>  1  was  asked  this  question : 

Why  have  you  been  so  enthusiastic  to  have  allotments  made 
under  this;  law  ?  I  want  to  answer  that  tonight.  I  have  been 
enthusiastic  to  have  those  allotments  scheduled  and  approved  for 
this  reason:  Those  Indians  were  scattered  over  the  public  do¬ 
main,  constant  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  by  the  white  man 
and  as  I  have  already  intimated  in  many  cases  Indians  were  dis¬ 
possessed,.  because  the  white  man  had  acquired  the  right  to  the 
water,  which  is  the  key  to  the  situation.  I  have  been  enthusiastic 
to  save  all  that  we  could  save.  Under  the  present  law,  about 
2,500  of  the  non-reservation  Navajo  Indians  and  about  3  000  of 
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the  Papago  had  been  allotted,. or  more  accurately,  allotments  had 
been  scheduled  for  them ;  and  in  many  cases  unless  we  had 
secured  the  selection  of  allotments,  the  lands  would  have  been 
gone  and  the  white  man  would  have  had  them.  As  it  is,  in  some 
cases  they  have  usurped  the  rights  of  the  Indians  and  taken  the 
land  from  them. 

The  third  theory,  and  I  believe  the  one  that  should  be  followed, 
takes  an  advance  step.  I  have  already  said  to  you  that  an  Indian 
is  not  getting  justice  when  he  is  allotted  160  acres  of  that  desert 
land.  In  the  forest  reserve,  in  that  country,  they  take  good  care 
of  their  range ;  they  have  expert  range  men  to  superintend  it ; 
aiid  I  learned  by  talking  the  matter  over  with  those  men  that  in 
the  foothills  of  the  San  Francisco  range,  it  is  calculated  by  expert 
range  men  that  it  requires  six  to  eight  acres  to  support  a  sheep. 
If  the  land  given  to  the  Navajo  were  as  good  as  that  —  which 
it  is  not  —  that  would  enable  the  Navajo,  on  a  tract  of  160  acres, 
to  support  about  twenty  sheep. 

Now  what  can  you  do  in  justice  to  the  white  man  and  the 
Indian  and  the  new  state  of  Arizona?  I  believe,  first,  that  that 
land  should  be  carefully  examined  and  classified  into  three 
classes,—  and  when  I  say  “  that  land  ”  I  mean  not  only  the  land 
that  the  non-reservation  Indian  is  on,  but  I  mean'  the  whole 
Indian  country,  the  whole  country  occupied  by  Indians,  reserva¬ 
tion  and  non-reservation  Indians, —  (i)  agricultural  land  that 
could  be  irrigated;  (2)  dry  farming  land  or  agricultural  land 
that  cannot  be  irrigated  but  that  can  be  farmed  under  the  dry 
farming  system;  and  (3)  grazing  land,  the  grazing  strength  of 
which  should  be  known.  Then,  on  the  basis  of  that  data,  which 
should  be  gathered  by  a  commission, —  and  we  have  sought  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  year  to  have  such  a  commission  appointed, —  on  the 
basis  of  data  thus  gathered,  we  should  ask  for  legislation  that 
will  give  to  every  Indian,  Papago  and  Navajo,  sufficient  land  to 
continue  his  industry  and  support  his  family. 

Now  that  is  just  what  my  old  friend,  Ha-ta-le,  asked  me  to 
put  before  this  Conference  tonight.  He  said,  “  We  do  not  want 
bread  and  meat  from  the  Government;  we  do  not  want  clothing; 
we  want  a  chance  to  make  a  living  for  our  families.”  Why,  think 
of  it!  Do  you  know  the  figures  gathered  in  1911  as  to  the 
progress  of  these  splendid  people?  The  figures  gathered  by  the 
superintendents  from  the  different  districts  of  the  Navajo  country 
were  that  two  years  ago  the  Navajos  put  on  the  market  $675,000 
worth  of  Navajo  blankets;  $25,000  worth  of  Germantown  wool; 
$465,000  worth  of  raw  wool,  making  $1,165,000  for  those  three 
products,  and  that  does  not  include  the  mutton  put  on  the  market 
and  the  hides  and  pelts  which  would  run  the  total  up  to  almost 
a  million  and  a  quarter.  I  want  to  ask  if  Arizona  can  afford  to 
put  that  splendid  industry  out  of  commission  ?  It  would  be  im- 
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possible  to  put  white  men  on  the  land  and  have  them  bring  to  the 
markets  the  trade  these  Indians  are  bringing. 

Before  coming  to  this  Conference,  I  had  an  interview  with  the 
Governor  of  our  state,  Hon.  George  W.  P.  Hunt.  Iwent  over 
the  whole  matter  with  him  carefully,  and  having  outlined  these 
three  propositions,  I  said,  “  Governor,  are  you  in  favor  of  the 
first?”  Without  hesitation  he  said,  “  No,  because  I  am  in  favor 
of  justice  to  every  man,  and  that  is  not  just.”  Then  I  continued, 
“Are  you  in  favor  of  the  second  proposition,  to  allot  the  Indians 
160  acres  of  this  desert  land  and  cut  them  loose  ?  ”  He  replied, 
“  No,  I  am  not  in  favor  of  that;  it  is  entirely  inadequate.”  Then 
I  said,  “  Here  is  the  third  proposition,  a  proposition  that  would 
make  adequate  provision  for  any  of  the  people  as  to  stock-raising, 
and  which  contemplatese  breaking  into  the  reservation  system, 
liberating  these  people,  turning  them  loose.”  And  he  said,  “  Put 
it  on  paper  and  submit  it  to  me ;  I  want  to  consider  it.”  He  also 
added,  “  I  want  you  to  understand,  I  stand  for  justice  to  all  men.” 
And  Governor  Hunt  will  do  it.  Not  only  that,  but  I  stand  here 
for  citizens  of  my  own  state  and  say  the  opposition  to  the  Indians 
proceeds  from  a  class  of  men  seeking  the  range  for  their  own 
interests. 

I  believe  there  is  need  of  education,  not  only  in  Arizona,  but 
all  over  the  country.  The  most  intelligent  before  whom  I  have 
spoken  have  expressed  surprise  at  the  most  simple  facts  about 
the  Indian  problem  that  you  and  I  know  so  well.  There  is  need 
to-day  to  create  a  public  sentiment  that  will  surround  our  new 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  and  see  that  the  Indian  has  jus¬ 
tice,  in  Congress  and  elsewhere. 

I  want  briefly  to  state,  in  closing,  two  reasons  why  I  insist  that 
this  policy  will  meet  the  need  of  the  Indian.  First,  I  am  satis¬ 
fied,  after  practically  seventeen  years  on  the  trail  and  in  their 
homes,  by  a  study  of  their  lives  from  every  viewpoint,  that  little 
progress  is  to  be  made  with  the  Navajos  until  the  reservation 
system  is  broken  up,  and  I  believe  this  theory  of  the  land  problem 
is  the  first  step  towards  breaking  up  the  Navajo  reservation. 
Now  I  am  met  by  objections  at  that  point  from  splendid  men. 
Since  I  have  come  into  this  Conference  I  have  been  met  with  this 
question,  “  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  splendid  natural 
resources  you  will  give  away?  If  you  give  allotments  to  non¬ 
reservation  Indians,  do  they  give  up  their  right  to  any  part  of 
the  natural  resources  of  the  reservation  ?  ”  I  took  occasion  to 
have  that  looked  up,  and  I  am  going  to  ask  Mr.  S.  M.  Brosius  to 
read  you  the  law  on  that  point.  f 

Mr.  S.  M.  Brosius:  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  hold  that  no  allotment  of  land  is  made 
until  it  is  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  trust 
patent  issued  (38  L.  D.  559). 
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Section  6,  of  the  act,  approved  May  8,  1906  (34  Stat.  L.  182), 
provides : 

“  *  *  *  every  Indian  born  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  United 

States  who  has  voluntarily  taken  up  within  said  limits  his  residence, 
separate  and  apart  from  any  tribe  of  Indians  therein,  and  has  adopted  the 
habits  of  civilized  life,  is  hereby  declared  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  is  entitled  to  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  of  such 
citizens,  whether  such  Indian  has  been  or  not,  by  birth  or  otherwise,  a 
member  of  any  tribe  of  Indians  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  United 
States  without  in  any  manner  impairing  or  otherwise  affecting  the  right 
of  any  such  Indian  to  tribal  or  other  property.” 

Section  4,  of  the  act,  approved  June  25,  1910  (36  Stat.,  p.  859), 
provides : 

“  That  where  any  Indian  entitled  to  allotment  under  existing  laws  shall 
make  settlement  upon  any  surveyed  or  unsurveyed  lands  of  the  United 
States  not  otherwise  appropriated,  he  or  she  shall  be  entitled,  upon  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  local  land  office  for  the  district  in  which  the  lands  are  located, 
to  have  the  same  allotted  to  him  or  her  and  to  his  or  her  children  in 
manner  as  provided  by  law  for  allotments  to  Indians  residing  upon  reser¬ 
vations,  *  *  * 

This  right  of  Indians  living  on  the  public  domain  to  share  in 
tribal  property  is  supported  by  Section  15,  of  the  act  approved 
March  3,  1875  (*8  Stat.  L.,  402),  granting  homestead  rights  to 
such  Indians: 

“  *  *  *  Provided,  That  any  such  Indian  shall  be  entitled  to  his  dis¬ 
tributive  share  of  all  annuities,  tribal  funds,  lands,  and  other  property, 
the  same  as  though  he  had  maintained  his  tribal  relations ;  and  any  trans¬ 
fer,  alienation,  or  incumbrance  of  any  interest  he  may  hold  or  claim  by 
reason  of  his  former  tribal  relations  shall  be  void.” 

Mr.  Johnston  (continuing) :  My  second  reason  is  that  the 
plan  will  encourage  the  Indians  to  buy  land  in  severalty  and  to 
build  homes  that  they  do  not  have  and  will  not  have  until  they 
get  land  of  their  own.  I  know  that  one  of  the  weak  points  in  their 
life  is  that  without  individual  holdings,  there  is  no  incentive  to 
home  building  or  land  improvement. 

The  state  of  Arizona  feels  there  is  a  great  deal  of  non-taxable 
land  in  Indian  reservations,  and  in  closing,  I  want  to  say  that  I 
believe  there  should  be  some  way  of  taxation  of  personal  property. 
It  will  be  an  advantage  to  the  Indian  to  pay  taxes.  Only  recently 
at  one  of  our  Conferences,  we  said,  “  We  believe  the  Indians 
will  voluntarily,  after  receiving  allotments,  pay  taxes.”  We  went 
to  the  Indians  with  the  proposition,  and  every  one  of  them  said, 
“  Yes,  we  will  be  willing  to  do  it.”  The  Navajo  is  able  to  do  it, 
and  it  would  give  him  a  place  in  the  community  which  he  ought 
to  occupy.  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  Dr.  C.  E.  Grammer,  President  of  the  Indian 
Rights  Association,  was  to  have  been  our  next  speaker.  Unfor- 
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tunately  he  was  detained,  on  the  eve  of  starting  for  the  Con¬ 
ference,  by  sudden  illness  in  his  family.  His  place  will  be  taken 
by  Mr.  Herbert  Welsh,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion. 

NAVAJO  AND  OTHER  INDIANS  ON  THE  PUBLIC 

DOMAIN 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.  HERBERT  WELSH 

When  Dr.  Grammer  found  that  he  could  not  be  at  this  Con¬ 
ference,  he  handed  me  the  address  he  had  prepared.  The  Busi¬ 
ness  Committee  has  been  kind  enough  to  ask  me  to  speak  to  the 
paper,  but  as  Dr.  Grammer  has  recently  made  a  personal  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  Navajo  situation,  I  prefer  merely  to  read  his  care¬ 
fully  prepared  paper  without  comment.  Dr.  Grammer’s  paper 
is  as  follows: 

PAPER  OF  DR.  C.  E.  GRAMMER 
• 

The  subject  under  discussion  is  of  such  far-reaching  import¬ 
ance,  that  the  Indian  Rights  Association  has  made  a  special  study 
of  the  law  and  of  the  facts.  Mr.  Brosius,  our  Washington  agent, 
who  is  also  an  attorney  and  expert  in  laws  relating  to  the  Indians, 
has  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  laws  that  apply,  and  Mr. 
M.  K.  Sniffen,  our  Secretary,  and  myself  visited  the  field  last 
summer  and  examined  the  condition  of  the  Navajos  both  within 
the  reservation,  and  also  on  the  public  domain.  Only  by  such 
a  visit  can  one  gain  a  clear  idea  of  the  desolate  nature  of  the 
region  which  has  been  assigned  to  these  people  as  their  reserva¬ 
tion.  Ex-President  Roosevelt  has  accurately  characterized  it,  in 
the  Outlook  of  October  18th,  as  a  desert.  I  rode  about  300  miles 
around  in  it,  and  would  often  travel  20  miles  without  seeing 
a  human  habitation.  I  saw  prairie  dogs,  jack  rabbits,  occasionally 
and  rarely  some  cattle  or  horses  grazing,  sometimes  a  flock  of 
sheep  and  very  rarely  an  Indian  hogan ;  but  this  was  all,  in  miles 
and  miles  of  bluish-grey  sage  brushes,  dotted  at  times  with, 
scrubby  little  cedars,  that  had  been  so  scored  and  twisted  by 
windstorms,  that  they  reminded  one  of  studies  in  the  anatomy 
of  trees.  Whatever  rain  falls  upon  the  country  runs  off  rapidly, 
after  having  washed  out  for  itself  sunken  channels,  or  arroyas, 
whose  bottoms  lie  from  a  dozen  to  three  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  plateau.  The  springs  are  few,  and  the  supply  of  water  50 
scarce  that  a  water-bag  is  the  essential  equipment  of  every  excur¬ 
sion. 

The  Navajos  are  attached  to  the  country  as  their  ancient  home, 
and  are  grateful  to  the  Government  for  restoring  them  to  this 
region  in  1867,  after  their  deportation  to  the  eastward  had  proven 
a  mistake.  I  am  dwelling  upon  its  desolate  and  sterile  nature,  not 
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for  the  purpose  of  criticizing  the  Government  in  establishing  a 
reservation  for  them,  but  in  order  that  you  may  realize  the  con¬ 
ditions  that  confront  these  Indians.  When  this  reservation  was 
set  aside  for  the  Navajos,  about  8,000  returned  from  the  Bosque 
Redonda,  where  they  had  been  under  military  supervision.  We 
are  told  that  many  of  these,  together  with  a  large  number  who 
had  never  reported  to  the  military  at  Bosque  Redonda,  have  since 
occupied  a  large  territory  outside  the  confines  of  the  reservation, 
on  the  public  domain. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  Navajo  tribe  now  numbers  29,000,  and 
that  all  available  locations  for  their  self-support  by  grazing  or 
otherwise,  within  the  reservation,  are  occupied. 

The  love  of  their  homes,  together  with  the  imperious  necessity 
of  self-support,  has  induced  these  Indians  to  remain  on  the  public 
domain. 

The  Government  has  long  urged  our  Indian  population  to 
locate  on  the  public  domain  (as  this  policy  tends  to  disintegrate 
tribal  relations  and  to  introduce  the  Indians  effectively  into  our 
civilization)  and  by  act  of  March  3,  1875,  authorized  Indians  to 
abandon  their  reservations  and  locate  on  public  lands.  It  was 
further  provided  that  by  such  emigration  the  Indian  should  not 
forfeit  his  portion  of  tribal  lands  or  funds  —  just  as  the  white 
settler  does  not  forfeit  property  that  may  belong  to  him  in  the 
east,  if  he  comes  out  and  takes  a  homestead  on  the  public  domain. 

Under  such  economic  pressure,  and  with  such  governmental 
encouragement,  these  Indians  have  located  themselves.  About 
6,000  Papagos  also  have  homes  on  the  public  domain ;  but  in  this 
paper  I  restrict  myself  to  the  Navajos.  It  so  happens,  however, 
that  few,  if  any  of  these  Indians  have  secured  title  to  their  homes. 
Though  3,000  applications  for  allotments  have  been  filed  by  the 
Papagos,  the  location  of  property  and  approval  of  allotments  was 
a  matter  of  considerable  labor,  and  before  any  headway  was 
made  the  allotting  was  stopped  and  the  agents  were  withdrawn. 
The  national  policy  of  allowing  the  Indians  to  locate  on  the  public 
lands  was  held  up  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  by  the  indirect 
method  of  introducing  an  amendment  into  an  appropriation  bill, 
whereby  the  Indian  Office  was  forbidden  to  use  any  of  the  money 
appropriated  for  the  current  year  to  effectuate  such  allotments. 
This  amendment  was  championed  by  certain  Senators  from  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona  because  they  claimed  that  the  reservations, 
which  Senator  Fall  describes  as  “  immensly  rich  reserves  ”  are 
the  proper  places  for  the  Indians,  and  that  the  states  of  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico  are  entitled  to  have  these  public  lands  settled 
by  white  people,  who  will  'be  voters  and  taxpayers. 

To  this,  we  reply: 

First,  that  when  the  people  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  ap¬ 
plied  for  the  privilege  of  statehood,  they  agreed  that  all  the  rights 
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and  privileges  of  the  Indians  should  be  protected  and  preserved. 
Now  that  they  have  the  privilege  of  statehood,  they  must  carry 
out  those  promises.  The  national  policy,  laid  down  before  these 
states  were  created,  and  well  known  to  them,  must  be  carried 
out.  The  privilege  that  has  been  granted  to  the  327,301  people 
of  New  Mexico  and  the  204,354  of  Arizona  of  sending  four 
Senators  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  carries  with  it  some 
duties,  and  the  chief  of  these  is  that  they  should  not  oppose  the 
national  policy  with  regard  to  the  Indians.  No  one  would  resent 
more  bitterly  than  the  people  of  these  states  any  effort  to  give 
the  Indians  the  vote,  and  it  is  therefore  peculiarly  unfair  in  their 
Senators  to  object  to  the  Indians  because  they  are  not  voters.  It 
is  because  the  Indian  is  no  voter  that  his  presence  should  be 
easily  borne.  As  to  the  tax  paying  —  in  time  this  will  come  and 
the  industries  of  the  Navajo  add  more  to  the  wealth  of  the  state 
than  could  be  supplied  by  the  few  cattle-men  who  could  take  their 
place.  Moreover,  as  Mr.  Johnston  has  shown,  many  of  these 
Indians  have  made  improvements  on  the  public  land  and  have  an 
equitable  claim  upon  the  property  upon  which  they  have  lived  for 
nearly  a  generation. 

Second,  we  claim  that  the  land  occupied  by  these  thrifty  Indians 
would  not  support  an  equal  number  of  white  people,  under  the 
same  conditions,  but  would  become  the  grazing  grounds  for  the 
cattle  of  a  few  wealthy  cattle-men  who  are  back  of  this  agitation 
against  the  allotments. 

Third,  we  claim  that  the  reservation  proper  with  its  mountain 
and  desert  land  is  not  adequate  as  it  now  stands,  if  they  were 
herded  on  it,  to  support  all  these  Navajos  in  the  comfort  which 
these  non-reservation  Indians  have  obtained. 

Fourth,  we  hold  that  the  national  policy  ought  to  be  maintained 
because  it  is  a  wise  and  proper  policy,  and  we  ought  not  to  allow 
it  to  be  thwarted  by  the  selfish  interests  of  a  few  grasping  white 
men,  and  the  indirect  method  of  procuring  exemption  from  its 
operation  by  an  amendment  to  an  appropriation  bill.  Our  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  aborigines  has  been  confessed  by  all  our  statesmen 
and  publicists  as  one  of  our  greatest  faults,  one  of  the  greatest 
blots  on  our  national  scutcheon.  Here  in  the  Southwest  we  have 
a  chance  to  redeem  ourselves.  To  speak  of  the  Navajos,  whom 
I  have  personally  visited,  we  have  in  them  a  tribe  that  gives 
unusual  promise  of  taking  on  our  civilization.  Situated  in  a 
desert  they  have  wrung  from  it  a  good  subsistence,  their  flocks 
and  herds  have  multiplied,  the  blankets  woven  by  their  industrious 
women  are  one  of  the  chief  staples  of  commerce  in  that  region 
and,  unlike  most  Indians,  the  men  have  a  good  judgment  of  values 
and  are  shrewd  traders.  Under  the  attrition  of  our  competition 
and  the  temptation  of  the  vices  of  civilization  other  Indian  tribes 
wasted  away,  but  these  Indians  have  shown  the  hardy  nature  of 
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their  stock  by  multiplying  over  three-fold  in  less  than  fifty  years. 
Such  are  the  people  that  are  being  prevented  from  securing  land 
on  the  public  domain,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  shoving  them 
within  the  reservation,  and  giving  the  public  domain  to  the 
wealthy  cattle  men  who  are  seeking  to  grasp  it. 

Fortunately,  we  have  in  this  case  the  invaluable  support  of  the 
superintendents  in  the  field  and  of  the  Indian  Bureau  in  Wash¬ 
ington  we  believe.  But  this  official  endorsement  needs  to  be 
backed  up  by  public  opinion,  if  we  are  to  secure  from  Congress 
the  appropriations  that  are  necessary  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
allotment.  The  public  must  be  made  to  feel  that  this  is  a  unique 
opportunity  to  introduce  the  Indians  into  the  structure  of  our 
society,  and  to  bring  them  to  a  knowledge  of  our  language  and 
customs. 

When  these  Indians  were  brought  back  to  their  ancestrial 
region,  they  were  promised  that  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  a 
teacher  and  school  would  be  provided  for  every  30  children. 
As  Kipling  would  say,  that  is  another  story.  I  only  refer  to  it 
now  to  show  that  there  has  been  no  excessive  coddling  of  these 
Indians,  as  was  implied  in  the  argument  in  favor  of  making  the 
reservation  a  prison-house  for  them,  for  that  promise  was  never 
kept,  and  only  recently  has  there  been  any  real  effort  to  perform 
it  in  any  measure.  Here  is  one  opportunity  to  bring  forth  fruit 
meet  for  repentance,  and  to  give  these  promising  Indians  a 
chance  to  make  for  themselves  a  place  in  our  midst.  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  The  next  speaker  is  Mr.  F.  H.  Abbott,  of 
Washington,  who  has  been  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  for  some  time  Acting  Commissioner.  He  has 
recently  become  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners. 


THE  NAVAJO  INDIANS  AND  THE  PUBLIC  DOMAIN 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.  F.  H.  ABBOTT 

As  yet,  there  is  no  Navajo  Indian  problem.  There  never  need 
be  such  a  problem.  Most  of  our  so-called  Indian  “  problems  ” 
today  are  due  to  the  failure  of  the  Government  in  the  past  to 
grasp  the  situation  at  the  time  and  to  act.  Administrators  or 
legislators,  generally  with  good  intentions,  but  often  with  woeful 
lack  of  accurate  information  as  to  the  real  conditions  and  needs 
of  the  Indians,  have  left  the  barn  door  open  while  the  horse 
escaped.  When  too  late,  they  have  tried  to  lock  the  door  and 
often  have  engaged  in  useless  debate  as  to  which  has  the  best 
kind  of  lock  for  the  empty  barn.  At  White  Earth,  the  horse 
escaped  while  the  guards  slept.  The  Oklahoma  Indian  “  prob- 
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lem  ”  is  the  result  of  a  series  of  lapses,  legislative  and  adminis¬ 
trative  —  failures  to  foresee  dangers  and  to  prevent  ^hem  by 
prompt  and  wise  and  vigorous  action. 

What  friends  of  the  Indians,  inside  and  outside  the  govern¬ 
ment  service,  need  to  do  in  the  future  is  to  spend  more  time  in 
locking  doors  and  less  time  in  chasing  thieves.  In  most  cases, 
theft  can  be  avoided  by  the  exercise  of  ordinary  intelligence  and 
vigilance  and  courage  on  the  part  of  Indian  Service  officials. 
For  instance,  there  was  organized  a  little  more  than  one  year  ago 
a  combination  to  control  the  vast  oil  resources  of  the  Osage 
Indians  which  if  it  had  been  successful  would  have  dwarfed  the 
White  Earth  scandal  into  insignificance.  But  it  didn’t  win. 
The  conspirators  were  caught  and  downed  in  their  tracks ;  and 
because  of  their  defeat  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  annually, 
which  if  the  combination  had  succeeded  would  have  found  way 
to  the  pockets  of  the  oil  men,  will  now  find  way  to  the  pockets  of 
the  rightful  owners,  the  Indians. 

Similar  prompt  and  intelligent  action  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Navajo  Indians  will  prevent  the  origin  of  a  Navajo  problem  in 
the  sense  that  we  have  an  Oklahoma  Indian  problem. 

Today,  the  Navajo  Indians  are  unspoiled;  they  are  industrious, 
self-supporting,  temperate,  law  abiding,  altogether  the  most  prom¬ 
ising  full-blood  Indians  in  the  country.  The  total  population 
reported  for  June  30,  1913,  was  31,635,  practically  all  full-bloods. 
By  the  treaty  of  1868  they  were  given  a  reservation  in  Arizona 
of  3,225,600  acres.  From  time  to  time  since  that  date,  their 
reservation  has  been  increased  and  modified  by  executive  orders 
until  it  now  includes  over  12,000,000  acres  in  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico.  On  June  30,  1913,  their  estimated  personal  property 
consisted  of  approximately  1,500,000  sheep  and  goats;  30,000 
cattle ;  325,000  horses  and  mules,  while  the  blankets  of  their  own 
manufacture  for  the  year  amounted  probably  to  approximately 
$500,000,  and  their  agricultural  products  for  the  year  were  proba¬ 
bly  worth  $250,000.  In  addition  to  this  personal  property,  the 
merchantable  worth  of  timber  on  the  reservation  is  estimated  at 
3,000,000,000  feet,  worth  $7,500,000,  while  the  reservation  is 
underlain  with  one  of  the  largest  low-grade  coal  beds  in  the 
United  States,  estimated  by  the  Geological  Survey  to  cover  an 
area  of  3,208  square  miles  and  to  contain  an  available  tonnage  of 
16,170,000,000,  lying  within  2,000  feet  of  surface,  which,  if 
valued  at  only  one  cent  per  estimated  ton  would  be  worth  over 
$150,000,000. 

These  great  resources  of  the  Indians,  when  considered  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  fact  that  they  are  wholly  self-supporting,  would 
be  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  their  future  welfare  without  govern¬ 
ment  intervention  or  much  government  supervision  beyond  fur¬ 
nishing  schools : 
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(1)  If  all  of  them  were  now  living  on  the  reservation; 

(2)  If  there  were  unquestionably  room  within  the  borders  of 
the  present  reservation  for  tall  to  live  and  maintain  themselves 
and  their  families ; 

(3)  If  all  their  grazing  lands  were  compact  instead  of  being 
checker-boarded  as  they  are  along  the  line  of  the  Santa  Fe  rail¬ 
road  by  the  holdings  of  alternate  sections  by  the  railroad  com¬ 
pany  ;  and 

(4)  If  there  were  no  danger  of  diminishing  the  present  area  of 
their  holdings  through  an  ill-advised  and  over-hastened  allotment 
of  their  lands  and  opening  of  parts  of  the  reservation  to  white 
settlement. 

These  four  conditions  in  Navajo  affairs  are  important  for 
present  consideration. 

1.  Estimates  varying  from  5,000  to  9,000  have  been  made  of  the 
number  of  Navajo  Indians  living  outside  the  reservation.  Of 
these,  fewer  than  1,000  living  on  the  public  domain  are  still 
unallotted.*  Altogether,  approximately  5,000  allotments  have 
been  made  to  Navajo  Indians  of  which  about  1,254  have  been 
made  to  Indians  residing  on  the  public  domain.  Can  and  should 
these  remaining  1,000  unallotted  public  domain  Indians  be 
allotted?  Under  the  law  they  are  clearly  entitled  to  allotment. 
This  right  is  specifically  conferred  in  the  fourth  section  of  the 
General  Allotment  Act.  It  is  a  right  which  cannot  be  taken  away 
except  by  Congress. 

The  last  Indian  Appropriation  Bill  contained  an  item  providing 
that  no  part  of  the  appropriation  for  making  allotments,  surveys 
and  resurveys  should  be  used  to  allot  Indians  on  the  public  domain 
in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  Some  have  understood  that  provi¬ 
sion  as  setting  up  a  bar  to  further  allotment  of  Navajo  Indians 
on  the  public  domain.  Such  is  not  the  case.  This  proviso 
merely  places  the  Indian  on  the  public  domain  on  equal  footing 
with  the  white  homesteader,  so  far  as  the  expense  of  the  survey 
is  concerned.  If  the  Indian  cares  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  survey 
necessary  to  trace  the  boundaries  of  his  allotment,  and  makes 
application  to  the  General  Land  Office  and  furnishes  the  proof 
of  settlement  required,  he  is  entitled  to  a^patent  for  his  land. 
Whether  the  remaining  Navajo  Indians  residing  on  the  public 
domain  ought  to  select  allotments  there  or  return  to  the  reser¬ 
vation,  is  a  question  for  each  individual  Indian  to  settle  for 
himself. 

The  Navajo  Indian  who  decides  to  remain  on  the  public  domain 

*  The  term  “  unallotted  ”  as  here  used  includes  only  those  who  have  not 
made  selections  of  allotments  and  not  those  whose  applications  for  allot¬ 
ments  have  been  made  but  not  yet  approved.  The  estimates  of  5,000  to 
9,000  Navajos  living  on  the  public  domain  include  also  the  Indians  formerly 
living  within  Executive  Order  reservations  which  have  been  thrown  open 
to  settlement. 
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necessarily  must  forfeit  all  further  right  and  interest  in  the  reser¬ 
vation.  Article  13  of  the  treaty  of  1868  provides,  “  if  arty  Navajo 
Indian  or  Indians  shall  leave  the  reservation  herein  described  to 
settle  elsewhere,  he  or  they  shall  forfeit  all  the  rights,  privi¬ 
leges  and  annuities  conferred  by  the  terms  of  this  treaty.” 
Before  any  more  Navajo  Indians  select  allotments  on  the  public 
domain,  they  should  be  fully  advised  of  this  treaty  provision. 
They  should  also  be  told  of  the  estimated  timber  and  mineral 
wealth  in  which  they  would  share  if  they  should  remove  to  the 
reservation.  They  should  be  advised  of  the  limitations  of  the 
Indian  Office  to  protect  them  or  their  property  on  the  public 
domain,  beyond  the  boundaries  of  their  allotments,  and  of  the 
fuller  authority  of  the  Indian  Office  within  the  borders  of  the 
reservation.  They  should  be  advised  too,  that  they  cannot,  under 
the  treaty,  live  on  the  public  domain  and  graze  their  stock  on  the 
reservation  —  that  they  must  make  a  choice. 

Since  the  acquisition  of  statehood  by  Arizona  and  New  Mexico, 
there  has  been  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  representatives  of 
these  two  states  in  Congress  to  the  further  allotment  there  of 
Indians  on  the  public  domain.  They  have  contended  that  reser¬ 
vations  having  been  created  for  all  these  Indians,  to  give  them 
allotments  on  the  public  domain  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
treaties  and  of  the  executive  orders  creating  the  reservation,  and 
that  owing  to  the  untaxed  character  of  Indian  lands,  and  the 
fact  that  about  16,000,000  acres  of  these  two  states  are  taken 
up  in  Indian  reservations,  it  is  an  injustice  to  the  white  citizens 
further  to  increase  the  area  of  nontaxable  Indian  lands.  They 
say,  also,  that  it  is  not  consistent  to  allot  Indians  on  the  public 
domain  when  steps  are  not  taken  to  allot  them  on  the  reserva¬ 
tion  where  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  are  similar.  These 
arguments  loot  plausible  on  their  face.  In  the  light  of  the  law 
and  the  facts  and  the  conditions  in  the  Navajo  country,  there  is 
really  very  little  in  them.  In  the  first  place,  as  heretofore  stated, 
there  remain  less  than  1,000  unallotted  Navajo  Indians  residing 
on  the  public  domain.  In  the  second  place,  the  law  entitles  these 
Indians  to  allotments  on  the  public  domain  and  there  is  no  dis¬ 
cretion  in  the  government  to  deny  them. 

Furthermore,  I  am  convinced  from  personal  observation,  and 
from  irrefutable  testimony  of  residents  of  the  country,  that  the 
allotment  of  these  Indians  on  the  public  domain  is  not  intefering 
with  the  bona  fide  settlement  of  white  people.  On  the  contrary, 
these  lands  are  not  desired  by  white  homesteaders ;  indeed,  it  is 
impossible,  in  view  of  the  climatic  conditions  there,  for  any  fam¬ 
ily,  white  or  Indian,  to  make  a  home  in  that  country  on  the 
limited  area  provided  under  the  existing  homestead  act.  The 
only  means  under  existing  law  for  either  the  white  man  or  the 
Indian  to  live  is  to  take  an  allotment  or  homestead1  where  it  is 
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possible  to  store  water  for  domestic  and  stock  purposes,  or  where 
there  are  small  water  holes,  using  the  adjacent  public  domain  to 
graze  sufficient  live  stock  to  make  a  living.  The  real  remedy 
is  an  amendment  to  the  Homestead  Act  which  would  permit 
the  setting  apart  of  areas,  varying  from  2,000  to  5,000  acres,  laid 
out  in  grazing  units  large  enough  to  maintain  an  average  family, 
or,  if  that  could  not  be  done,  a  leasing  law  giving  a  preference 
right  to  each  homesteader  or  allottee  to  the  adjacent  public 
domain  for  grazing  purposes. 

Until  such  legislation  is  enacted,  I  see  no  other  way  than  for 
the  Indian  and  the  white  man,  on  equal  terms,  to  take  home¬ 
steads  and  allotments  wherever  they  have  displayed  the  hardi¬ 
hood  to  make  their  homes,  fighting  it  out  under  such  law  as 
exists,  for  the  free  use  of  the  open  range  on  the  public  domain. 
I  have  little  hesitation  in  predicting  that  the  Navajo  Indian  will 
hold  his  own  in  such  a  contest. 

Local  sentiment  is  not  adverse  to,  but  is  in  favor  of  the  Indians, 
who,  by  efforts  almost  superhuman,  store  or  divert  flood  waters 
sufficient  to  produce  small  patches  of  corn  or  alfalfa,  and  to 
water  their  sheep  and  goats  and  ponies  and  cattle.  Their  surplus 
products  are  sold  to  the  local  traders  and  with  the  proceeds  they 
buy  groceries,  provisions  and  clothing.  Thus  there  is  main¬ 
tained  in  this  desert  country  a  simple  sort  of  commerce  and  the 
civilization  that  goes  with  it.  The  traders  believe,  and  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  they  are  right,  that  if  the  Indians  were  not  occupying 
the  public  domain  in  this  manner  there  would  be  no  permanent 
settlement ;  that  the  cattle  men  would  graze  the  country  with  vast 
herds,  the  cowboys  in  charge  of  which  would  be  small  in  number 
compared  with  the  present  Indian  population,  and  more  nomadic ; 
that  the  Indian  homes  would  not  be  replaced  by  the  houses  of 
white  people ;  and  that  civilization  would  be  retarded  solely  in 
the  interests  of  the  big  cattle  men  whose  homes  often  are  in 
distant  cities,  and  whose  interests  in  the  untrammelled  use  of  the 
open  range  are  adverse  to  a  proper  settlement  and  development 
of  the  country. 

If  the  Navajo  Indians  living  on  the  public  domain  were  not 
making  beneficial  use  of  the  country,  or  if  there  were  unused 
grazing  lands  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Navajo  reservation, 
the  situation  would  be  different.  But  it  is  an  indisputable  fact 
that  these  Indians  are  not  only  making  use  of  the  lands  allotted 
to  them,  but  they  are  using  adjacent  lands  on  the  public  domain 
and  are  leasing  every  acre  of  railroad  or  state  lands  they  can 
lease,  and  are  willing  and  able  to  pay  cash  for  such  leases.  Un¬ 
less  the  present  grazing  grounds  of  these  Indians  are  kept  intact, 
instead  of  having  a  progressive,  self-supporting  people  as  they 
are,  the  poorer  among  them  will  be  crowded  out  and  become 
charges  on  the  Government  or  on  the  state. 
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No  criticism,  therefore,  can  be  made  against  the  allotment  of 
these  Indians  on  the  public  domain,  provided  the  Indians  them¬ 
selves  are  made  to  understand  fully  and  thoroughly  their  rights 
under  the  treaty,  —  what  they  will  acquire,  as  well  as  what  they 
will  forfeit  by  receiving  allotments  on  the  public  domain,  —  and 
if  full  explanation  is  made  to  them  of  the  exact  requirements  of 
the  law  with  respect  to  residence  and  settlement. 

In  asserting  these  views,  I  do  not  want  to  be  understood  as 
agreeing  with  those  who  make  personal  criticism  or  impugn  tne 
motives  of  those  representatives  in  Congress  who  take  an  opposite 
view.  The  Congressional  delegation  from  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico  represents  a  larger  full-blood  Indian  population  than 
does  the  delegation  from  Oklahoma,  and  these  two  states  have 
an  area  of  untaxed  Indian  land  about  equal  to  that  of  Oklahoma, 
with  a  much  small  population  and  much  less  taxable  property. 
There  is  foundation  for  their  point  of  view,  though  I  believe  they 
sometimes  fail  to  place  on  the  other  side  of  the  ledger  the  large 
appropriations  of  the  Government  for  schools  and  roads  in  their 
states  and  the  large  amount  of  taxable  personal  property  owned 
by  the  Indians.  Nevertheless,  the  citizens  of  these  states  and 
their  representatives  in  Washington  are  entitled  to  have  first 
consideration  given  to  their  views  with  respect  to  the  affairs  of  a 
people  who  now  constitute,  and  perhaps  for  all  the  future  will 
constitute,  a  large  part  of  the  citizenship  of  their  respective  com¬ 
monwealths.  At  the  same  time  and  for  these  very  reasons,  they 
ought  to  be  moved  by  the  broadest  and  most  patriotic  consider¬ 
ations  to  favor  policies  of  dealing  with  these  Indians  which  would 
contribute  in  the  most  effective  manner  to  their  highest  and  most 
permanent  civilization  and  welfare.  That  a  majority  of  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  who  are  the  immediate  neigh¬ 
bors  of  the  Navajo  Indians  and  know  them,  take  this  broad  view, 
I  am  convinced  after  my  recent  visit  to  the  Navajo  country,  where 
I  took  pains  to  ascertain  at  first  hand  the  views  of  the  citizens. 

What  many,  if  not  most,  of  these  Indians  now  living  on  the 
public  domain  will  do  if  permitted  to  make  free  choice,  as  between 
a  home  on  the  reservation  and  an  allotment  on  the  public  domain, 
I  already  know;  they  will  decide  to  stay  on  the  public  domain, 
which  has  been  their  home  since  their  release  as  prisoners  of 
war.  Last  August  I  met  about  one  hundred  of  these  public 
domain  Navajos  at  Manuelito,  Ariz.,  and  laid  the  whole  question 
before  them  just  as  I  have  outlined  it  above.  They  contended 
at  once  that  there  was  no  grass  for  their  stock  on  the  reservation 
and  that  they  wanted  to  live  where  their  homes  now  are. 

2.  The  question,  Is  there  room  for  all  the  Navajo  on  the 
reservation?  needs  little  discussion.  The  answer  is,  NO,  not 
under  present  conditions  of  grazing  and  water  development. 
The  fact  is  that  if  it  rains  in  a  particular  section  at  the  right 
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season  there  will  be  grass  for  the  stock  and  some  flood  waters 
for  irrigation  or  domestic  storage;  if  it  does  not,  then  there  is 
not  grass  enough  grown  on  ioo  acres  in  that  section  to  pasture 
one  sheep.  When  I  crossed  the  reservation  last  summer  there 
were  sections  where  there  was  not  a  spear  of  grass.  The  super¬ 
intendents  and  traders  and  missionaries,  as  well  as  the  Indians, 
&re  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that,  taken  one  year  with  another, 
there  is  insufficient  grass  on  the  reservation  for  the  Indian  stock 
now  there.  What  further  explanation  need  be  made  of  the 
resolute  determination  of  these  pastoral  people  residing  on  the 
public  domain  to  stick  it  out  there  at  any  hazard  and  to  resist 
return  to  the  reservation,  even  with  the  promise  of  fuller  pro¬ 
tection  and  a  share  in  the  great  wealth  of  the  tribe? 

3.  One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of  administration  in 
connection  with  grazing  on  the  Indian  lands  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  Sante  Fe  Railroad  Company  owns  nearly  a  million  acres 
of  land  in  alternate  sections  for  a  distance  of  forty  miles  north 
of  its  right-of-way  which  extends  far  within  the  borders  of  the 
Navajo  reservation.  While  about  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the 
previous  holdings  of  the  railroad  have  already  been  exchanged 
for  lieu  lands  on  the  public  domain,  there  is  still  much  friction 
where  the  land  is  either  leased  or  purchased  by  white  stockmen, 
owing  to  the  scarcity  of  water  and  the  lack  of  fences. 

Steps  should  be  taken  immediately  to  complete  the  exchange 
of  railroad  lands  for  lieu  lands  on  the  public  domain  under  the 
Act  of  April  4,  1911,  or  to  purchase  them.  If  Congress  should 
be  unwilling  as  I  believe  it  will  be,  to  purchase  these  lands  out 
of  gratuity  appropriations,  then  it  should  be  asked  to  make  appro¬ 
priation  for  this  purpose,  to  be  reimbursed  from  the  future  sale 
of  coal  and  timber  on  the  reservation. 

4.  Finally,  concerning  the  question  of  allotting  Navajo  on  the 
reservation.  In  my  judgment,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
vigorously  to  resist  as  long  as  possible  the  allotment  or  diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  reservation.  This  resistance  should  continue  at  least 
until  more  water  is  developed  and  existing  law  amended  so  that 
allotment,  when  made,  may  be  made  with  respect  to  water  possi¬ 
bilities,  and  in  areas  of  grazing  units  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
each  family. 

Any  plan  of  allotment  is  certain  to  result  in  a  diminution  of 
the  area  of  the  present  reservation.  Any  diminution  in  their 
present  land  holdings,  under  existing  conditions,  will  interfere 
with  the  ability  of  these  people  to  continue  to  be  self-supporting. 
The  moment  they  are  so  restricted  as  to  make  self-support  im¬ 
possible,  some  of  them  will  become  pauperized  through  the 
necessity  that  will  be  upon  the  Government  to  contribute  to  their 
needs. 

There  are  many  other  reasons  why  the  Navajo  reservation 
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should  not  be  allotted  now.  These  Indians  are  making  marked 
progress.  The  unsanitary  winter  hogan  is  being  replaced  by 
the  neat  stone  house  with  fireplace  and  windows ;  the  horse 
cultivator  is  taking  the  place  of  the  hoe;  the  herds  of  sheep  are 
growing  larger  and  the  breed  of  the  animals  and  quality  of  the 
wool  being  improved;  more  and  more  are  the  people  learning 
the  English  language  and  sending  their  children  to  school.  In¬ 
deed,  the  Navajo  is  proceeding  along  the  path  of  higher  civiliza¬ 
tion  about  as  fast  as  he  can  safely  travel.  There  must  be  caution 
lest  by  over-haste  we  jolt  him  from  his  present  splendid  status 
of  progressive  independence  and  self-support.  Let  him  continue 
to  buy  and  pay  for  his  own  stock;  let  him  continue  to  develop 
water  to  irrigate  his  crops;  let  him  follow  his  own  standards 
of  handling  his  individual  personal  property  and  advance 
gradually  from  his  way  of  using  community  land  to  our  system 
of  private  land  ownership  and  inheritance.  These  Indians  now, 
following  their  own  commercial  customs,  divide  their  resources 
fairly  and  equitably  and  with  remarkably  little  friction.  I  do 
not  know  where  you  can  find  another  group  of  30,000  people, 
who,  judged  by  their  own  standards,  have  a  more  religious 
regard  for  property  rights,  who  violate  less  the  law  or  the  Ten 
Commandments,  who  indulge  in  less  intemperance  or  vice  than 
do  the  Navajo  Indians.  The  Government,  therefore,  should 
proceed  slowly  in  pressing  upon  them  the  standards  of  white 
civilization. 

Summarized  in  a  word:  (1)  In  the  matter  of  allotments  to 
the  small  number  of  Navajo  still  residing  on  the  public  domain, 
the  Indians  should  be  urged,  after  a  full,  frank  and  honest  state¬ 
ment  to  them  of  the  rights  and  restrictions  contained  in  the  laws 
and  treaties,  to  elect,  after  due  deliberation,  whether  to  apply 
for  allotment  on  the  public  domain  and  thereby  forfeit  all  rights 
on  the  reservation,  or  whether  to  proceed,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  superintendent,  to  find  a  home  on  the  reservation.  This 
action  should  be  taken  now.  (2)  Steps  should  be  taken  imme¬ 
diately  toward  the  purchase  or  exchange  of  every  acre  of  rail¬ 
road  land  within  the  boundaries  of  the  reservation.  (3)  The 
allotment  or  diminution  of  the  Navajo  reservation  should  be 
vigorously  resisted.  If  the  large  area  of  non-taxed  Indian  land 
should  become  a  burden  too  large  for  the  state  to  carry,  the 
difficulty  should  be  met  by  some  equitable  system  of  taxation  so 
devised  as  to  protect  the  Indian  title ;  never  by  cutting  down  the 
Indian’s  lands  so  as  to  deprive  him  of  a  means  of  livelihood. 
(4)  If  the  Navajo  Indian  is  to  be  kept  unspoiled,  he  must  be 
kept  dependent  on  his  own  efforts  for  his  support;  the  Govern¬ 
ment  must  be  content  to  make  haste  slowly  in  forcing  upon  him 
the  standards  of  the  white  man’s  civilization.  (Applause.) 
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The  Chairman  :  Our  next  speaker  is  Mr.  J.  Weston  Allen 
of  Boston,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Boston  Indian  Citizenship 
Committee. ' 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  J.  WESTON  ALLEN 

It  was  my  privilege  to  spend  most  of  the  month  of  March, 
1913,  in  Oklahoma  and  most  of  the  month  of  April  among  the 
Navajos.  I  went  there  because  when  one  of  our  Committee  sent 
a  telegram  to  Washington  to  urge  the  retention  of  money  for 
the  district  agents  of  Oklahoma,  a  Congressman  from  Oklahoma 
made  remarks  about  the  Chairman  of  our  Committee  that  he 
might  know  about  naval  affairs  but  that  he  did  not  know  much 
about  Indians ;  and  another  Congressman,  I  am  told,  made  the 
reply  that  the  Hon.  John  D.  Long  knew  more  about  everything 
than  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  knew  about  anything !  As 
I  drafted  that  telegram,  I  felt  some  responsibility  in  the  matter 
and  I  made  up  my  mind  I  would  go  West  as  soon  as  possible 
and  see  what  we  were  talking  about. 

As  a  lawyer,  I  am  interested  in*  the  question  discussed  this 
evening,  but  as  a  missionary  and  a  clergyman  and  a  recent  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Indian  Bureau  have  discussed  it,  there  is  little  a  mere 
lawyer  can  say ;  so  I  am  going  to  offer  a  brief  for  the  physician, 
because  in  Oklahoma,  just  because  they  are  not  reservation 
Indians  the  United  States  is  doing  absolutely  nothing  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  trachoma  and  tuberculosis  among  those  thirty 
thousand  restricted  Indians  who  are  wards  of  the  Government. 
And  among  the  Navajos  the  situation  is  about  the  same  in  per¬ 
centage  as  it  is  in  Oklahoma.  My  experience  as  I  went  there  as 
an  Eastern  sentimentalist  will  tell  you  what  I  saw.  I  stopped 
for  dinner  at  a  place  called  the  “  Hogback  ”  near  which  is  a 
mission  school  accommodating  twenty-eight  children.  In  all  of 
our  Indian  schools  in  the  Navajo  reservation,  if  the  children 
develop  tuberculosis,  instead  of  sending  them  to  a  place  where 
they  have  a  chance  for  life,  they  are  sent  home  to  their  families 
to  let  the  disease  take  its  course.  In  this  district  alone  we  were 
informed  that  two  hundred  and  sixty-one  had  diseased  eyes 
and  that  there  were  seventeen  pronounced  cases  of  trachoma. 
With  my  friend,  Mr.  Johnston,  who  has  spoken  to  you  tonight, 
his  wife,  and  a  doctor  from  Framingham,  I  drove  from  the  new 
hospital  of  the  National  Indian  Association  into  the  country  to 
a  “  hogan,”  where  we  were  trying  to  find  a  baby  who  had  been 
treated  at  the  hospital  for  trachoma.  In  that  “  hogan,”  an  Indian 
was  working  at  the  silver  trade.  There  were  three  women,  two 
of  them  his  wives,  and  twelve  children  in  the  “  hogan.”  It  was 
obvious  one  of  the  women  had  trachoma,  and  nine  of  the  twelve 
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children  had  the  same  disease.  Two  of  the  children  were  so 
badly  off  they  were  taken  to  the  hospital  in  a  wagon ;  but  the  rest 
had  merely  the  temporary  relief  that  the  doctor  could  give  them. 
The  two  children  taken  to  the  hospital  were  to  be  brought  back 
after  a  week  or  so  to  the  “  hogan,”  to  their  brothers  and  sisters 
and  cousins  who  have  the  same  disease,  so  that  at  best  it  was 
only  a  case  of  giving  them  a  little  relief. 

In  that  “  hogan/'  while  I  was  there,  one  of  the  wives  made 
the  evening  meal,  and  to  prepare  herself  for  it  she  sent  a  child 
for  a  tin  cup  and  then,  taking  water  in  her  mouth,  she  squirted 
the  water  from  her  mouth  onto  her  hands,  thus  washing  her 
hands  to  prepare  the  food.  Under  these  conditions,  can  we 
expect,  without  an  adequate  medical  force,  to  eradicate  a  disease 
which  is  threatening  the  whole  western  part  of  the  country? 
If  a  single  case  of  trachoma  is  found  in  our  ports  of  entry  the 
person  who  has  it  is  deported,  but  in  the  West,  where  thirty 
per  cent  in  many  parts  of  one  reservation  have  trachoma,  noth¬ 
ing  is  done  to  prevent  the  disease,  and  the  Indian  mother  with 
one  rag  is  wiping  the  eyes  of  all  her  children.  On  all  the  Navajo 
reservation  there  is  only  one  hospital  that  can  reasonably  be 
called  a  hospital,  and  the  head  of  that  hospital,  Dr.  Wigglesworth, 
is  one  of  the  heroes  in  the  medical  branch  of  the  Indian  Service. 
He  has  learned  the  Navajo  language  and  has  given  the  better 
part  of  his  life  to  the  work.  He  has  the  confidence  of  the  tribe; 
but  that  hospital  is  only  one  in  a  territory  which  is  being  over¬ 
run  with  trachoma.  He  says  about  thirty  per  cent  of  the  Indians 
have  trachoma,  ten  per  cent,  tuberculosis,  and  five  per  cent, 
pulmonary  tuberculosis.  And  the  difficulty  is  that  our  Indian 
Service  is  employing  young  doctors,  on  small  salaries,  many 
of  whom  go  West  without  any  purpose  except  their  hospital 
experience,  to  see  the  country  and  to  get  a  new  experience 
before  entering  on  their  work.  They  are  wholly  unfitted  to  do 
the  work  of  experts  in  eradicating  diseases  such  as  trachoma. 
Moreover,  the  nurses  who  are  coming  from  the  East  are  girls 
with  no  experience,  and  without  expectation  of  giving  their 
lives  to  the  work.  While  I  have  not  time  to  tell  of  plans  which 
I  discussed  with  Dr.  W  igglesworth  and  other  physicians,  of 
organizing  a  scheme  by  which  units  could  be  laid  out  and  a  field 
hospital  with  a  doctor  in  charge  put  in  each  unit  by  which  those 
infected  could  be  separated  from  those  who  were  not,  I  wish 
to  say  in  closing  that  until  money  is  appropriated  by  our 
Government,  and  appropriated  now,  to  head  off  the  inroads  of 
trachoma  in  Oklahoma, —  where  the  Indian  and  white  children 
are  growing  up  in  the  schools  —  and  in  the  reservation  of  the 
Navajos, —  until  that  is  done,  this  country  is  laying  itself  open 
to  the  inevitable  burden  a  little  later  of  organizing  a  plan 
dictated  by  the  alarm  that  will  come,  when  the  expense  will  be 
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vastly  greater  than  it  need  be  now.  The  opportunity  will  not 
remain  unless  it  is  taken  advantage  of.  Men  must  be  found, 
qualified  experts,  who  can  go  into  Eastern  Oklahoma  and  into 
the  Navajo  Reservation  with  adequate  means  to  check  the  spread 
of  these  diseases  among  the  Indians.  (Applause.) 

The  Conference  then  adjourned  until  the  following  morning. 


Third  Session 

Thursday  Morning,  October  23,  1913 


The  Chairman:  The  Conference  will  please  come  to  order. 
Our  general  topic  for  today  is  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  the 
first  address  of  the  morning  will  be  by  Hon.  A.  S.  Lanier,  of 
Richmond,  Va.,  Assistant  Solicitor  of  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  and  for  five  years  prior  to  1910  Assistant 
to  the  Attorney  General  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

A  NEW  PLAN  FOR  THE  SOLUTION  OF  THE  PHILIP¬ 
PINE  PROBLEM 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.  A.  S.  LANIER 

As  far  as  I  know,  only  two  propositions  have  ever  been  ad¬ 
vanced  for  the  solution  of  the  Philippine  problem.  One  is  the 
immediate  independence  of  the  islands,  and  the  withdrawal  of 
our  country,  and  the  other  is  the  independence  of  the  islands  at 
some  indefinite,  future  time,  coupled  if  possible  with  neutraliza¬ 
tion  of  the  Islands.  I  regard  both  propositions  as  visionary,  im¬ 
practical,  and  fraught  with  the  greatest  danger  to  us  and  distress 
to  the  people  of  the  Philippines.  I  would  like  to  present  another 
plan  I  have  conceived,  for  which  I  think  I  can  claim  the  merit 
of  novelty.  I  sent  a  copy  of  this  plan  to  a  friend  of  mine,  whose 
position  necessitated  his  taking  great  interest  in  the  Philippines, 
and  received  from  him  a  letter  expressing  profound  regret  and 
disappointment  that  I  did  not  believe  in  the  present  capacity  of 
the  Filipinos  for  self-government. 

I  ask  the  indulgence  of  this  Conference  to  read  a  few  extracts 
from  my  reply  to  his  letter,  because  this  reply  sets  forth  my 
attitude  on  the  Philippine  question  and  my  great  sympathy  with 
the  point  of  view  of  the  natives  and  their  aspirations.  I  may 
say  first  that  the  only  man  I  have  ever  known  who  knew  all 
about  the  Philippine  Islands  and  how  to  solve  the  problem  was 
the  man  who  had  spent  about  thirty  days  in  Manila.  (Applause.) 
After  being  in  Manila  for  two  weeks,  I  could  see  no  difficulty 
in  the  problem  —  I  understood  it  fully.  After  five  years  of 
service,  traveling  extensively  through  the  Archipelago,  and  com¬ 
ing  into  contact  with  all  classes  and  conditions  of  people,  I  real¬ 
ized  how  little  I  did  know  and  how  much  there  was  to  be  known 
about  it!  (Applause.) 

In  the  letter  referred  to  I  said,  among  other  things : 
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The  Filipinos  have  not,  in  my  opinion,  any  conception  of  popular 
government  as  understood  and  practiced  by  us,  nor  could  they,  in  my 
opinion  as  well  as  that  of  many  well  informed  and  disinterested  persons, 
maintain  now  or  for  many  generations  to  come  a  government  among 
themselves  that  would  be  characterized  by  internal  peace,  an  honest  and 
efficient  administration  of  justice,  or  one  under  which  the  life,  liberty  and 
property  of  the  individual  would  be  properly  safeguarded  and  protected, 
thereby  making  unnecessary  the  intervention  of  foreign  powers  in  their 
domestic  affairs.  There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  if  these  people 
are  given  their  independence  now  or  any  time  soon,  and  we  withdraw 
absolutely  from  the  Islands,  it  will  be  but  a  question  of  months  when 
the  conditions  existing  in  Mexico  at  this  time  will  be  duplicated  in  the 
Philippines,  but  intensified  a  thousand  fold ;  and  that  by  reason  of  the 
foreign  interests  represented  in  the  Islands,  we  would  have  to  do  over 
again,  at  enormous  expenditure  of  life  and  money,  our  work  of  pacifica¬ 
tion  of  a  few  years  ago,  or  stand  aside  and  permit  the  European  Powers 
to  do  it,  with  the  result  that  the  last  estate  of  the  Filipinos  would  be 

in  the  end  far  worse  than  the  first. 

No  man  who  has  not  traveled  in  the  interior  of  the  Archipelago  can 
possibly  have  any  correct  ideas  of  the  conditions  existing  in  the  Islands 
or  of  the  sentiments  of  the  people.  I  have  had  this  advantage,  and  I 
know  whereof  I  speak  when  I  say  that  the  native  politicians  in  the  cities 
of  the  Philippines  do  not  represent  the  masses  of  the  people.  Practically 

all  of  them  are  actuated  by  selfish  motives  and  the  expectation  that  if 

the  Islands  are  given  independence,  they,  as  the  rulers,  will  be  the  chief 
beneficiaries,  and  those  not  so  actuated  are  utterly  ignorant  of  what 
would  be  involved  in  the  independence  of  their  country.  Aside  from  the 
international  complications,  and  dangers  to  ourselves  that  would  inevi¬ 
tably  ensue  from  such  action  on  our  part,  we  should  not,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  impose  independence  upon  these  people  in  their  present  condition, 
nor  under  any  circumstances  unless  we  know  that  a  majority,  of  them 
really  desire  it.  You  are  sadly  mistaken  in  assuming  that  the  Filipinos 
are  united  in  demanding  their  independence.  I  know  to  the  contrary 
of  my  own  personal  knowledge.  The  ones  who  are  clamoring  for 
independence  are  principally  the  politicians,  whose  bond  of  unity  is  the 
hope  of  plunder  and  the  exploitation  of  the  masses  as  their  rulers  in 
the  event  of  independence ;  or  in  other  words  the  “  caciques,”  who  are 
today  holding  thousands  of  their  fellows  in  involuntary  servitude,  and 
who  are  the  inveterate  foes  of  everything  American,  because  we  have 
interfered  with  and  largely  diminished  their  graft  and  oppressions.  It  is 
practically  impossible  to  ascertain  accurately  the  wishes  and  the  attitude 
of  the  masses  of  the  people  for  there  is  no  such  thing  as  public  sentiment 
in  the  Islands,  or  means  of  expressing  it  even  if  it  existed.  But  from 
an  intimate  contact  with  them  in  different  parts  of  the  archipelago  I  am 
confident  that  they  are,  as  a  rule,  satisfied  with  the  status  quo,  and  that 
if  the  question  of  independence  with  the  responsibilities  and  dangers  it 
involves  to  them  could  be  presented  in  an  intelligent  way  so  that  they 
might  grasp  it,  they  would  not  desire  it.  However,  I  have  considered 
this  question  in  its  relation  to  our  own  peace,  safety  and  welfare  as  well 
as  that  of  the  natives,  and  in  handling  it  I  think  we  should  have  some 
regard  for  the  rights  of  our  own  people  as  well  as  those  of  the  Filipinos. 
It  is  a  grave  situation  that  confronts  us,  and  theories,  which  are  beautiful 
in  the  abstract,  and  which  may  work  satisfactory  under  some  circum¬ 
stances,  must  necessarily  give  way  to  the  cold  facts  and  conditions  that 
not  only  make  them  impracticable,  but  which  if  carried  into  effect  would 
be  fraught  with  the  greatest  dangers  to  ourselves  and  distress  to  the 
people  of  the  Philippines. 

As  I  understand  it,  there  is  no  substantial  difference  between  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  parties  on  this  question  except  as  to  methods, 
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and  time.  Both  parties  are  committed  to  the  ultimate  independence  of 
the  Islands,  which  is  exacly  what  my  plan  contemplates.  The  Democratic 
party  declares  for  independence  when  the  Filipinos  are  capable  of  estab¬ 
lishing  a  stable  government  of  their  own,  but  it  does  not  say  that  the 
Filipinos  themselves  are  to  be  left  free  to  determine  when  they  can 
establish  such  a  government,  and,  therefore,  the  proper  and  only  infer¬ 
ence  to  be  drawn  from  this  declaration  is  that  the  American  people, 
acting  through  the  proper  departments  of  their  own  government,  should 
determine  the  question  themselves ;  and  that  too  with  some  regard  for 
our  own  rights,  interests,  and  welfare,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Filipinos. 

I  did  not  intend  to  convey  the  idea  that  we  were  to  sell  the  islands  to 
Japan  for  profit  and  merely  as  a  commercial  transaction,  but  that  we 
might  as  a  last  resort  use  the  threat  of  thus  ceding  them  as  a  means  of 
coercing  the  other  nations  to  enter  into  the  arrangements  suggested  by 
my  plan. 

I  believe  I  can  say  without  fear  of  contradiction  from  any  one  familiar 
with  my  record  in  the  service  of  the  Philippine  government  that  there 
was  no  American  in  the  service  with  a  more  sympathetic  understanding 
of  the  native  and  his  aspirations.  I  fully  appreciated  his  point  of  view, 
and  did  all  in  my  power  to  protect  him  in  all  the  rights  with  which  our 
government  had  clothed  him  and  to  facilitate  in  all  possible  ways  the 
advancement  of  his  condition,  and  capacity  towards  self-government.  My 
proposal  is  entirely  free  from  any  desire  or  intention  to  keep  the  Filipinos 
subject  to  alien  authority,  but  on  the  contrary  it  is  prompted  by  a  desire 
on  my  part  to  hasten  the  time  when  they  may  realize  their  dream  of 
independence,  and  be  capable  of  appreciating  and  preserving  it  when  it 
came.  But  with  all  my  sympathy  with  the  aspirations  of  the  Filipinos, 
and  desire  to  see  them  a  self-governing  people,  I  am  not  unmindful  of 
the  interests  and  welfare  of  our  own  country,  as  the  same  are  involved 
in  and  related  to  this  problem.  It  is  one  that  can  never  be  rightly  settled 
by  mere  sentiment  or  on  the  basis  of  finely  spun  theories  presented  in 
rhetorical  language,  however  plausible  they  may  be,  but  we  must  bring 
to  its  solution  practical  common-sense  with  a  due  regard  for  the  actual 
facts  and  conditions  as  they  are,  and  not  as  we  would  assume  them 
to  be.  *  *  * 

The  question  in  its  final  analysis  is  simply  one  of  our  duty  to  the 
masses  of  the  Philippine  people,  with  a  due  regard  to  the  welfare 
and  the  safety  of  our  own  nation,  and  of  working  out  the  problem  in 
a  practicable,  sympathetic  and  effective  manner  for  the  best  ultimate 
interests  of  all  concerned. 

Turning  now  to  the  plan  itself,  it  is  believed  that  it  offers  a 
practical  solution  of  the  Philippine  problem,  and  one  that  may 
be  used  to  raise  the  international  conception  of  the  obligations 
and  duties  of  the  great  nations  towards  modern  civilization. 

The  suggestion  is  based  upon  the  assumed  existence  of  the 
following  facts  and  conditions,  which  will  not,  it  is  believed,  be 
disputed  by  any  one  possessed  of  intimate  first-hand  knowledge 
of  the  people  of  the  Philippines  and  the  local  conditions,  viz. : 

First:  That  the  Filipinos  are  not  as  yet  fitted  for  self-govern¬ 
ment  in  its  full  acceptation,  because  to  a  very  large  extent  they 
are  in  a  state  of  barbarism  and  savagery,  with  only  a  very  small 
portion  of  their  population  civilized,  or  with  any  conception  of 
government  as  understood  and  applied  in  the  light  of  modern 
ideas,  and  necessities ;  also  that  it  is  impracticable,  and  would  be 
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an  evasion  of  our  high  duty  as  a  nation,  and  people,  to  throw 
these  people  upon  their  own  resources,  knowing  them  to  be 
incapable  of  successfully  grappling  with  the  problems  which 
would  inevitably  be  presented  to  them  for  their  solution.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  we  dismiss  from  our  consideration  the  immediate 
independence  of  the  Philippine  people. 

Second:  That  the  continued  sole  possession  by  us  of  these 
Islands  is  inadvisable,  to  say  the  least,  because  it  is  a  burden  in 
the  way  of  cost,  and  more  especially  because  we  always  must 
regard  them  as  a  menace  to  our  national  peace  and  safety  and 
the  abiding  welfare  of  our  own  people;  that  they  will  always 
constitute  a  fetter  upon  the  free  and  forceful  execution  of  a 
wise  and  fearless  foreign  policy  by  our  country. 

Third :  That  the  exploitation  of  these  Islands  for  commercial 
benefit  is  contrary  to  the  principles  of  our  own  Government  and 
violative  of  that  moral  standard  which  we  should  seek  to  culti¬ 
vate  among  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  is  inherently  offensive 
to  the  traditions  and  patriotic  love  of  liberty  descended  to  us 
from  the  founders  of  our  own  nation. 

Fourth :  That  it  may  be  reasonably  expected  that  in  the  near 
future  these  Islands  may  be  made  entirely  self-supporting  so 
far  as  the  cost  of  self-government  may  require. 

To  sum  up  the  matter  then,  it  appears  that  the  dictates  of  a 
possibly  selfish,  but  very  essential,  regard  for  our  own  national 
safety  and  the  welfare  of  our  own  people  requires  that  we  dis¬ 
pose  of  these  foreign  possessions ;  and,  further,  it  appears  that 
conditions  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  declare  their  independence 
and  thereby  secure  the  end  desired,  namely;  our  release  from 
the  danger  and  responsibility  which  their  continued  sole  posses¬ 
sion  by  us  impose.  In  this  connection  then  it  becomes  incumbent 
upon  us  to  secure  the  result  desired  by  some  other  method,  which 
would  honorably  release  us  from  our  undesirable  and  unsafe 
possession  and  at  the  same  time  preserve  to  this  people  a  form  of 
just  and  progressive  government,  with  a  real  hope  and  expecta¬ 
tion  of  self-government  in  due  course  of  time;  this  hope  and 
expectation  being  based  upon  specific  and  guaranteed  promises 
as  are  necessary  to  inspire  them  with  the  ambition  to  achieve 
their  own  material  progress  as  a  nation,  and  moral  enlightment 
as  a  people.  With  diffidence  then,  the  following  plan  is  sug¬ 
gested  for  consideration ;  which  plan  has  commended  itself  to 
me  by  reason  of  its  practicability  of  execution  as  well  as  its 
probable  effectiveness  to  accomplish  the  end  sought. 

Have  our  Secretary  of  State  take  up  through  the  proper  diplo¬ 
matic  channels  witff  the  several  great  nations  the  proposition  that 
they  unite  with  us  in  choosing  a  council  of  government  for  these 
Islands,  which  shall  be  composed  of  one  member  each  selected 
by  England,  France,  Germany,  Russia,  Japan  and  the  United 
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States,  and  such  other  great  nations  as  a  wise  policy  might  dic¬ 
tate  after  a  careful  consideration  of  the  interests  involved.  In 
the  hands  of  this  council  should  be  placed  the  entire  charge, 
direction  and  control  of  the  Philippine  Islands;  this  council  to 
act  in  part  as  a  cabinet  to  a  chief  executive  to  be  chosen  by  the 
majority  of  the  said  council  every  four  years  from  any  one  of 
the  great  nations  being  the  signers  to  this  proposed  agreement 
or  treaty,  and  in  part  as  a  Senate  in  the  Philippine  Congress,  the 
other  body  of  which  Congress  should  be  made  up  of  a  given 
number  of  members  chosen  by  the  Filipinos  from  their  own 
people  by  an  abridged  and  qualified  electorate.  The  lower  house 
of  this  Congress,  being  composed  as  above  described  of  Fili¬ 
pinos,  should  have  the  power  to  initiate  any  laws  dealing  with 
the  internal  conditions  and  necessities  of  the  country,  such  laws, 
however,  to  be  passed  upon  by  the  upper  house  of  this  Congress, 
and  no  law  whatever  to  become  effective  unless  it  were  carried 
in  the  upper  house.  This  upper  house  of  said  Congress  should 
also  have  the  power  to  initiate  such  laws  as  they  may  deem 
necessary  for  the  welfare  of  this  people,  but  any  laws  initiated 
in  the  upper  house,  where  the  same  are  not  carried  in  the  lower 
house,  shall,  before  they  become  effective,  be  resubmitted  to  the 
upper  house  and  if  not  repassed  therein  by  at  least  three-fourths 
of  the  full  membership  of  the  upper  house  shall  not  become 
effective.  The  purpose  of  this  rather  complicated  method  of 
initiating  and  passing  legislation  would  be  to  aid  and  encourage 
the  Philippine  people,  or  rather  their  educated  representatives, 
to  think  for  the  welfare  of  themselves;  and  it  would  seem  to  be 
advisable  also  because  the  Philippine  representatives  would  be 
in  closer  touch  with  the  thoughts  and  desires  of  their  own  people. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  very  clear  that  the  upper  house  should 
have  the  veto  power  upon  any  legislation  initiated  in  the  lower 
house,  so  that  any  unwise  laws  passed  by  the  lower  house  might 
not  become  effective  unless  they  recommended  themselves  to  the 
wisdom  of  this  council,  or  Senate.  The  right  to  initiate  laws 
would  also  be  given  to  the  upper  house  so  that  the  Philippine 
people  as  a  whole  might  have  the  advantage  of  the  advanced 
knowledge  and  wisdom  of  ^  civilization.  By  submitting  laws 
initiated  in  the  upper  house  for  passage  in  the  lower  house,  the 
feeling  of  the  Philippine  people  toward  these  laws  could  be 
ascertained,  and  should  they  fail  of  passage  in  the  lower  house 
it  would  be  evident  that  only  a  grave  emergency  would  ever 
cause  three-fourths  of  the  membership  of  the  upper  house  to 
unite  in  passing  such  an  act  contrary  to  the  desires  of  the  Philip¬ 
pine  people,  as  expressed  by  the  action  of  the  lower  house. 

The  executive  and  judicial  branches  of  the  proposed  govern¬ 
ment  for  the  Philippine  Islands,  under  such  a  plan  as  above  sug¬ 
gested  would  be  very  easy  to  outline  by  one  who  was  familiar 
with  the  local  conditions  and  requirements  in  those  Islands. 
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It  might  further  be  suggested  that  inasmuch  as  grave  dif¬ 
ferences  of  opinion  might  arise  among  the  members  of  this 
council  for  various  reasons,  and  out  of  these  differences  of  opin¬ 
ion  might  arise  questions  of  grave  weight  between  the  great 
nations  whom  the  several  members  of  the  council  might  in¬ 
dividually  represent,  that  it  would  be  well  for  the  future  and  con¬ 
tinued  well-being  of  the  Islands  themselves  and  the  good  will 
which  should  exist  among  the  great  nations  who  would  have 
oversight  over  these  Islands,  that  all  matters  of  difference  aris¬ 
ing  out  of  the  control  and  government  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
between  the  great  nations  acting  as  sponsor  for  them  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  Hague  Tribunal,  without 
reservation. 

Provision  should  be  made  for  an  armed  force  to  maintain 
order  in  the  Islands,  and  enforce  the  authority  of  the  nation’s 
governing  council,  or  commission.  I  believe  this  force  can  and 
should  be  organized  from  the  natives,  officered  by  representa¬ 
tives  from  the  signatory  powers.  There  is  at  present  in  the 
Islands  a  native  force  (scouts  and  constabulary)  of  about  ten 
thousand  men,  well  organized,  trained  and  disciplined,  available 
for  this  purpose.  Foreign  troops  will  not  be  necessary,  and 
should  not  be  used,  unless  an  emergency  should  make  their  use 
imperative. 

Further,  it  might  be  suggested  that  it  would  only  be  just  and 
equitable  that  the  United  States  should  receive  compensation  for 
such  sums  of  money  as  it  has  expended  in  the  Philippine  Isands 
for  both  permanent  works  of  internal  improvement  and  defense, 
as  these  permanent  works  exist  now  and  would  continue  to  exist 
for  the  real  benefit  of  these  people;  and  this  debt  to  the  United 
States  Government  would  best  be  put  in  long-term  bonds  of  the 
new  Philippine  Government,  bearing  a  very  moderate  rate  of 
interest,  and  should  constitute  the  national  debt  of  this  people 
and  a  charge  upon  their  resources. 

Of  course,  the  infinite  number  of  details  to  be  worked  out  in 
connection  with  this  plan  would  require  the  intimate  knowledge 
and  experience  of  those  who  are  especially  trained  in  such  matters 
and  who  possess  a  special  knowledge  of  conditions  in  the  Philip¬ 
pine  Islands,  and  who  are  entirely  familiar  with  the  many  cross¬ 
currents  of  international  interest.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  deal 
with  this  complicated  aspect  of  our  subject  here.  I  grant  that 
it  may  be  argued  that  the  great  powers  would  not  voluntarily 
take  up  this  burden  which  we  justly  seek  to  be  partially  relieved 
of.  For  myself,  I  feel  that  the  world’s  civilization  has  progressed 
to  that  point  where  the  great  thinkers  and  statesmen  of  all 
nations  realize  that  nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  owe  a  debt  to 
our  common  humanity ;  and  it  may  be  that  when  it  is  represented 
that  the  future  of  the  Philippine  people  and  their  enlightenment 
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is  a  common  charge  upon  our  modern  civilization,  and  that  their 
sole  ownership  by  us  constitutes  a  menace  of  a  world-wide  war, 
that  the  powers  will  not  hesitate  to  assume  this  common  responsi¬ 
bility;  but  if  this  idea  be  too  Utopian  in  its  aspect,  consider  the 
proposition  under  conditions  which  are  practical  and  do.  exist. 
England  has  her  India;  France  her  Asiatic  colonies;  Germany 
also  has  her  interests  in  this  sphere;  Russia  seeks  to  curb  Japan 
upon  the  north  and  has  not  forgotten  her  recent  war  with  Japan 
and  its  consequent  humiliation  and  loss  to  her.  In  every  foreign 
office  lurks  the  possibly  unique,  but  nevertheless,  ever-present 
menace  of  a  united  Asiatic  people  led  by  Japan,  demanding  Asia 
for  Asiatics.  Japan  both  wants  and  needs  the  Philippines,  and 
in  spite  of  her  apparent  poverty,  I  believe  would  readily  pur¬ 
chase  them  if  they  were  offered  to  her  by  us ;  and  furthermore, 
she  is  equal  to  the  task  of  governing  and  developing  them.  They 
would  make  her  both  rich  and  strong,  provide  for  her  an  outlet 
and  a  permanent  home  for  her  overflowing  and  ever-increasing 
population.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  great  powers  will  hesi¬ 
tate  between  adding  to  their  prestige  and  standing  before  the 
world  as  the  benefactors  of  an  infant  nation  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  seeing  Japan  growing  strong,  and  therefore 
arbitrary,  and  adding  to  her  ability  to  lead  the  Asiatic  people 
to  that  dream  which  they  entertain,  namely;  that  of  throwing 
off  the  controlling  hands  of  European  Governments  and  becom¬ 
ing  the  rulers  of  those  lands  which  they  really  possess?  I  think 
that  it  may  be  assumed  that  a  thoughtful  consideration  of  all  the 
matters  involved  by  the  rulers  of  the  great  powers  and  an  abso¬ 
lute  knowledge  on  their  part  of  our  determination  to  relieve 
ourselves  of  the  dangerous  burden,  even  though  a  sale  and  trans¬ 
fer  of  them  to  Japan  be  found  the  only  solution,  will  lead  the 
powers  to  at  least  hesitate  for  a  long  time  before  they  refuse  to 
enter  into  a  common  treaty  looking  to  the  positive  neutralization 
of  these  Insular  possessions. 

It  is  recognized  that  there  are  some  very  grave  objections  to 
the  execution  of  this  plan,  and  some  difficulties  which  will  require 
great  thought  before  they  may  be  overcome ;  but,  believing  as 
we  do  that  there  is  not  only  great  need  on  our  part  as  a  nation 
that  we  finally  and  forever  dispose  of  the  dangers  involved  in 
the  present  situation,  but  also  that  out  of  our  danger  will  arise 
grave  dangers  which  will  threaten  the  people  and  progress  of 
the  whole  world;  a  full  recognition  of  these  facts  on  the  part  of 
those  who  control  our  own  nation  and  the  other  great  nations 
will  lead  them  to  make  extraordinary  efforts  to  overcome  any 
obstacles  and  to  do  away  with  any  objections  which  may  tem¬ 
porarily  threaten  the  final  execution  of  the  above  design. 

In  conclusion,  I  crave  your  indulgence  for  a  few  remarks  that 
my  position  may  not  be  misunderstood  as  to  the  duty  of  our 
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Government  towards  the  Philippines  if  some  solution  of  the 
problem  cannot  be  found  along  the  lines  I  have  proposed. 

This  plan  is  suggested  by  me  only  as  an  alternative  and  for 
what  it  may  be  worth,  and  because  of  the  apparently  irrecon¬ 
cilable.  conflict  of  views  and  opinions  among  our-  people  and 
public  men  as  to  the  policy  we  should  pursue  in  respect  to  the 
Islands.  Their  sole  possession  by  us  is  a  hostage  in  our  own 
hands  for  our  good  behavior,  so  to  speak,  in  all  the  affairs  of  the 
Orient.  They  circumscribe  our  liberty  of  action  in  the  world’s 
affairs,  and  are  a  handicap  upon  us  in  the  fulfillment  of  our 
mission  and  God-given  destiny  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

Our  possession  of  the  Islands  will  be  found  a  source  of  weak¬ 
ness  to  us  and  not  of  strength,  and  may  prove  the  determinative 
factor  against  the  supremacy  of  our  civilization  in  the  surely 
coming  racial  conflict  in  the  Orient.  Let  us  not,  therefore,  my 
friends,  confuse  the  great  issues  at  stake  and  our  duty  in  the 
premises  by  injecting  into  the  discussion  such  claptrap  and 
demagogy  as  charging  those  who  are  seeking  a  solution  of  the 
problem,  that  may  mean  the  retirement  of  our 'sovereignty  from 
the  Islands,  with  “  scuttling  ”  and  wishing  to  “  haul  down  the 
flag.” 

Whilst  I  am  an  advocate  of  seeking  a  solution  of  the  problem 
that  will  enable  us  to  honorably  withdraw  our  sovereignty  from 
the  Orient  without  injury  or  injustice  to  the  masses  of  the  natives 
of  the  Philippines,  yet  I  wish  it  understood  beyond  doubt  or 
question  that  I  shall  oppose  our  withdrawal  from  the  Islands,  or 
their  independence,  until  some  such  solution  is  found,  as  pro- 
.  posed  by  me,  even  though  it  necessitates  our  remaining  there  until 
the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time.  Nor  would  I  consent  to  any 
international  arrangement  for  solving  the  problem  that  did  not 
have  for  its  basis  the  training  and  development  of  the  natives  of 
the  Islands  for  self-government  along  the  lines  we  have  in¬ 
augurated  and  their  ultimate  independence  and  neutralization. 
(Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  The  second  address  of  the  morning  will  be 
by  Rt.  Rev.  Samuel  Fallows,  of  Chicago,  Presiding  Bishop 
of  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church. 

i  : 

UPLIFT  WORK  AMONG  THE  MOROS  AND  PAGAN 
TRIBES  OF  THE  PHILIPPINES 

ADDRESS  OF  RT.  REV.  SAMUEL  FALLOWS,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

I  may  say  before  I  begin  my  speech  that  with  the  first  part 
of  the  excellent  address  just  given  I  am  in  perfect  accord;  with 
the  latter  part  I  have  a  little  mental  reservation.  (Laughter.) 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  have  the  privilege  of  recently  visit- 
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ing  the  Philippine  Islands  under  exceptional  conditions,  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  methods  and  results  of  American  occupancy  in  promot¬ 
ing  the  welfare  of  the  Filipino  peoples.  I  wished  particularly 
to  know  whether  such  occupancy  had  been  retarding  or  hastening 
the  day  for  their  ultimate  self-government.  Far  beyond  my 
most  sanguine  expectations,  I  found  that  the  trend  of  American 
influence  had  been  in  the  right  direction.  I  may  safely  say  that 
the  attitude  of  the  United  States  Government,  and  of  those  rep¬ 
resenting  it,  towards  a  conquered  and  dependent  nation  is  with¬ 
out  parallel  in  the  history  of  mankind.  The  material  benefits 
conferred  upon  the  inhabitants  cannot  be  enumerated.  The 
building  of  good  roads,  the  cultivation  of  waste  places,  the 
stamping  out  of  disease,  thorough  sanitation,  pure  water,  cleanly 
habits  and  the  like,  compose  but  a  partial  list.  For  their  mental 
moral,  social,  business,  governmental  and  spiritual  training,  I 
learned  that  the  best  efforts  of  many  of  our  leading  American 
minds  had  been  put  forth. 

I  heard  the  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Manila 
in  an  address  before  the  representative  business  men  of  that  city 
say:  “We  came  to  these  Islands  not  of  choice  but  of  necessity. 
We  came  as  missionaries,  and,  therefore,  we  are  here  not  to 
exploit  but  to  benefit  the  Filipinos,  and  as  such  we  must  continue 
our  work.”  When  business  men  are  baptized  with  this  true 
missionary  spirit  what  of  good  may  we  not  expect? 

As  patriotic  Americans,  you  will  all  be  interested,  I  am  sure, 
in  the  following  brief  statement  of  an  urgent  need  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  such  as  never  before  confronted  this  nation. 

We  are  in  the  presence  of  a  new  and  strange  responsibility. 
Among  the  eight  million  natives  of  the  southern  seas,  who 
became  our  wards  when  America  replaced  Spain  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  about  a  million  are  either  wild  men  of  the  hills  or  Moro 
Mohammedans.  Multitudes  are  sick  physically  and  morally,  and 
so  ignorant  that  they  exist  rather  than  live.  We  adopted  these 
people  —  what  are  we  going  to  do  with  them  ? 

The  Moros,  who  constitute  perhaps  the  greatest  problem,  are 
largely  dominated  by  fierce  and  lawless  leaders.  One  group  of 
50,000  are  the  descendants  of  a  piratical  ancestry.  They  have 
been  in  constant  rebellion  and  have  killed  many  Americans  who 
have  gone  to  their  country  to  save  them  from  themselves.  Until 
the  recent  order  of  disarmament,  every  boy  over  sixteen  wore  a 
weapon  as  part  of  his  dress,  and  was  taught  to  look  on  bloodshed 
as  a  commonplace  thing  and  a  badge  of  manhood. 

Among  the  Pagan  wards  of  America  are  the  most  primitive 
of  tribes  —  queer  little  brown  people  who  subsist  on  camotes  and 
corn,  wear  no  garments,  make  their  homes  in  tree  tops,  have  no 
work  for  their  hands  or  minds,  no  hopes  or  ideals  —  even  their 
language  is  but  a  crude  and  limited  vocabulary.  Yet  for  them 
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we  alone  are  responsible.  The  encouraging  thing  is  that  there 
are  those  among  Moros  and  Pagans  alike  who  are  really  ambi¬ 
tious,  more  progressive  perhaps  than  many  “  backwoodsmen  ” 
who  have  lived  on  our  own  frontiers.  For  instance,  in  one  sec¬ 
tion  families  who  were  dwelling  in  tree  tops  two  years  ago  now 
have  comfortable  homes  in  decent  villages  and  are  cutting  their 
grass  with  American  lawn  mowers.  The  telephone,  telegraph, 
sewing  machine,  automobile,  railroad,  artesian  well,  farming 
tools,  and  other  modern  inventions  are  increasingly  welcomed 
and  used  by  the  natives,  who  are  not  devoid  of  intellectual  capac¬ 
ity  and  have  considerable  manual  dexterity.  The  mats  and  bead 
work  of  the  women,  the  brasses  and  wood  work  of  the  men, 
the  baskets  and  hats  of  the  children,  display  artistic  ability  and 
have  real  intrinsic  value  —  even  in  their  crude  state. 

Our  occupancy  of  the  Philippine  Islands  has  brought  matters 
to  a  crisis.  Among  the  savage  tribes,  four  great  needs  are  imme¬ 
diate  and  urgent: 

Social  Educational 

Industrial  Evangelical 

1.  Social.  The  people  must  be  cured  of  their  chronic  ills, 
such  as  malaria,  hookworm,  black  fever,  and  the  like ;  must  be 
taught  how  to  live  so  as  to  avoid  the  tropical  diseases  —  most 
of  which  are  due  not  to  climate  but  to  unhygienic  habits;  must 
be  helped  to  found  real  homes  and  maintain  civilized  communi¬ 
ties  ;  must  be  guided  and  trained  in  all  human  relationships  until 
their  savagery  is  fully  outgrown. 

2.  Industrial.  They  must  be  shown  how  to  become  self- 
supporting,  through  mastery  of  the  several  trades  and  occupa¬ 
tions  that  are  so  favored  by  the  rich  soil  of  the  Islands ;  how  to 
reclaim  thousands  of  acres  of  productive  land,  and  to  plant  and 
harvest  fine  crops  of  rice,  maize,  rubber,  copra,  hemp,  and  other 
valuable  exports ;  how  to  build  and  care  for  sanitary  dwellings ; 
in  short,  how  to  free  themselves,  by  the  use  of  their  hands,  from 
their  present  bondage  of  ignorance,  inefficiency,  poverty  and 
degradation  — -  a  bondage  that  only  the  trade  school  can  destroy. 

3.  Educational.  The  boys  and  girls  must  be  given  practical 
instruction  for  citizenship,  and,  above  all,  such  ethical  and  moral 
guidance  as  will  prevent  the  cruelty,  selfishness  and  immorality  . 
so  prevalent  among  their  elders.  The  reports  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education  show  an  intense  eagerness  among  the  native  parents 
for  their  children  to  learn  to  speak  and  write  English.  Yet 
only  a  thousand  Moro  and  Pagan  children,  out  of  an  estimated 
total  of  300,000  in  the  Moro  Province  are  now  receiving  school 
advantages.  These  299,000  sons  and  daughters  of  ignorance 
under  our  flag  should  be  on  our  heart,  mind  and  conscience  until 
their  schooling  is  provided. 
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4.  Evangelical.  The  million  Pagans  and  Moro  Mohamme¬ 
dans  must  be  led  to  study,  respect  and  finally  adopt  the  Christian 
faith  because  it  makes  their  lives  more  healthful,  joyous  and 
powerful.  This  uplift  work  must  be  along  constructive  lines, 
free  from  politics  and  partisanship.  The  Mohammedan  is 
impregnable  to  everthing  but  proof.  He  may  not  be  “  con¬ 
verted  —  not  at  once,  but  he  may  be  convinced.  Our  duty 
is  to  see  that  he  is  convinced  —  not  by  old-fashioned  exhortation, 
but  by  modern  efficiency. 

These  four  needs  are  already  met  in  a  limited  but  most 
effective  way. 

Since  August,  1902,  Right  Reverend  Charles  H.  Brent,  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  has 
toiled,  prayed,  written,  dreamed  and  planned,  to  bring  about  the 
education,  salvation  and  equipment  for  life  of  these  miljion  sav¬ 
ages.  He  has  been  aided  by  the  gifts  of  money  sent  from 
churches  and  philanthropists  in  America,  by  the  earnest  efforts 
of  Americans,  civilian,  military  and  naval,  in  the  Philippines, 
and  by  the  loyal  devotion  of  native  helpers.  Hospitals,  homes, 
industrial  schools,  a  cathedral,  and  other  institutions  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  have  been  established,  chiefly  in  the  Island  of  Luzon.  To 
extend  such  work  to  the  500,000  Mohammedans  and  Pagans  of 
the  Moro  Province,  and  to  maintain  it  properly,  Bishop  Brent 
requires  a  guarantee  fund  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  a 
year.  While  there  is,  of  course,  urgent  need  for  money,  the 
need  is  greater  for  wise  direction  and  sympathetic  understanding 
of  all  the  activities  planned  for  the  people  of  the  Philippines. 
I  have,  therefore,  at  the  request  of  Bishop  Brent,  undertaken  to 
act  as  Chairman  of  the  National  Committee  for  the  extension 
of  this  work  under  the  auspices  of  the  Harmony  Club  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  30  Church  street,  New  York  City,  whose  aim  is  to  extend 
counsel  and  aid  to  these  Island  tribes,  to  extend  the  friendly 
powers  of  America  in  observing  the  duty  of  her  great  guardian¬ 
ship,  to  extend  our  own  sympathies,  talents  and  perceptions  by 
reaching  hands  across  the  sea.  It  would  appear  to  be  the  logical 
society  for  leading  in  this  undertaking.  It  is  non-sectarian,  non¬ 
political,  and  non-partisan.  It  was  founded  in  April,  1909,  and 
has  nearly  2,000  members  in  New  York  City  and  allied  members 
in  every  state  of  the  Union. 

The  stupendous  task  of  Americanizing  a  whole  race  requires 
the  rare  abilities  of  a  man  like  Bishop  Brent,  who  is  broad 
enough  to  enlist  all  the  forces  of  good  in  all  the  churches  and 
to  focalize  all  the  patriotic,  philanthropic  and  benevolent  impulses 
of.  the  great  American  nation  for  the  welfare  of  these  peoples. 
His  Church  is  willing  to  give  him  to  the  Philippine  Islands  thus 
to  labor,  not  for  the  glory  of  his  own  ecclesiastical  organization 
but  for  the  glory  of  our  common  Christianity. 
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Let  me  call  your  attention  to  a  few  words  from  Bishop  Brent 
himself : 

“  You  ask  me  to  give  in  one  sentence  the  key  to  the  situation. 

“  The  Moros  are  the  only  Mohammedans  under  the  American  flag. 

“  In  this  fact  lies  our  chief  responsibility  and  opportunity.  The  chal¬ 
lenge  of  Islam  is  before  us.  Shall  the  Crescent,  or  the  Cross,  rule  these 
wards  of  ours?  Three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Mohammedans  of 
Malay  stock,  Arabian  tutelage,  piratical  instinct,  and  with  scant  respect 
for  any  civilization  except  their  own  depraved  code,  are  now  under 
cover  of  the  stars  and  stripes.  Also  occupying  the  Moro  Province  and 
territory  adjacent  are  perhaps  150,000  pagans  who  formerly  were  ter¬ 
rorized  and  subjugated  by  them.  Never  had  this  nation  such  a  test  before. 
All  our  patriotic  feeling,  religious  impulse,  and  zest  for  moral  victory 
should  be  stirred  to  prompt  and  eager  action. 

“  Here  is  a  man’s  mission  —  religion  expressed  in  work.  It  would 
be  futile  at  this  juncture,  except  in  unsual  circumstances,  to  preach  to 
the  Moro.  The  history  of  his  race  has  been  such  as  to  close  his  mind 
to  Christian  appeal.  We  must  live  our  Christianity  with  him.  The  hos¬ 
pital,  the  school,  the  playground,  must  be  our  pulpit.” 

In  conclusion,  I  would  not  abate  one  impulse  of  missionary 
effort  on  the  part  of  any  church  to  go  to  heathen  or  semi- 
civilized  countries  with  the  Gospel  of  hope  and  human  progress. 
But  charity,  ay,  Christian  charity,  too,  begins  at  home,  if  it  does 
not  end  there.  I  know  of  no  need  greater  than  this  home  Philip¬ 
pine  need.  If  ever  there  was  a  Macedonian  cry,  “  Come  over 
and  help  us,”  heard  in  our  own  land,  it  comes  to  us  from  these, 
who  are  to  be  our  future  fellow  citizens,  dwelling  under  our 
own  flag,  which  shall  never  be  taken  down,  but  wave  in  triumph 
over  a  self-governing  people,  even  as  it  waves  over  self-governed 
people  in  the  states  and  territories  of  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  I  have  much  pleasure  in  introducing 
Dr.  Paul  Monroe,  of  the  Teachers’  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  who  is  just  back  from  a  tour  of  investigation  in  the 
Orient,  including  three  months  in  the  Philippines. 

WHAT  THE  PHILIPPINE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  IS  DOING 

FOR  PHILIPPINE  FREEDOM 

ADDRESS  OF  PAUL  MONROE,  PH.  D. 

There  is  a  real  difference  between  the  political  independence  of 
a  people  and  the  liberty  or  freedom  of  the  individuals  constitut¬ 
ing  that  people.  We  distinguish  between  individual  morality 
and  social  morality ;  both  individual  salvation  and  the  salvation  or 
“  saving  health  ”  of  the  social  group  are  genuine  ideals.  But 
the  latter  is  possible  only  through  the  former.  So  political  inde¬ 
pendence,  which  with  our  ideal  involves  individual  liberty,  is 
possible  only  through  the  attainment  of  individual  liberty.  His- 
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tory  reveals  to  us  many  people  possessing  political  independence 
and  even  so-called  free  political  institutions.  The  municipal 
republics  of  Renaissance  Italy,  the  “  free  cities  ’  of  North 
Europe,  the  Republic  of  Holland,  are  examples,  to  come  to  no 
more  recent  times ;  while  the  individuals  constituting  that  people 
possessed  little  or  none  of  that  liberty  which  to  us  makes  politi¬ 
cal  independence  worth  while.  In  fact,  there  have  been  gov¬ 
ernments,  even  republican  in  form,  or  governments  allowing 
municipal  or  group  freedom,  in  which  the  liberty  of  the  individual 
was  but  slightly  developed.  However  desirable  political .  inde¬ 
pendence  may  seem  to  a  people  or  to  others  with  a  friendly 
interest  in  that  people,  the  freedom  of  that  people  is  a  far  more 
fundamental  —  a  far  more  important  thing. .  It  is  as  impossible 
to  give  to  a  people  liberty  or  freedom  as  it  is  impossible  to  give 
health  or  strength.  As  with  health  or  strength,  liberty  has  to  be 
grown  into  —  has  to  be  acquired.  It  is  not  necessarily  obtained 
by  the  sword,  but  more  often  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow  —  by 
endeavor;  not  by  words  but  by  work. 

What  then  is  freedom?  Freedom  in  this  broader  sense  con¬ 
sists  of  the  development  of  that  individuality  among  a  people 
which  renders  them  free  from  the  restrictive  force  of  custom; 
which  enables  them  to  grow  out  of  the  old  aristocratic  or  caste 
class  organization;  which  delivers  them  from  ignorance  and 
superstition  and  gives  them  the  truth  which  makes  for  freedom ; 
which  delivers  them  from  economic  dependence  and  from  unsuit¬ 
able  and  unjust  conditions  concerning  the  rights  of  private  prop¬ 
erty  ;  which  delivers  them  from  the  thrawl  of  unsanitary  environ¬ 
ment  and  disease  without  which,  no  matter  what  the  form  of 
political  organization  under  which  he  lives,  political  indepen¬ 
dence  is  a  form  without  substance.  What  is  it  the  American 
people  promised  the  Filipino  people?  Was  it  political  inde¬ 
pendence  which  at  present  will  benefit  the  few  of  the  ilustrado 
class  and  the  caciques  —  the  people  of  education,  of  professional 
skill  and  of  wealth ;  or  was  it  freedom  to  the  masses  of  the 
Filipino  people.  Shall  we  fill  the  letter  of  the  promise  and 
give  to  them  before  the  great  mass  of  the  people  have  any 
conception  of  what  freedom  means  or  what  political  independence 
involves,  a  political  independence  which  will  be  seized  by  those 
of  position,  wealth,  power  and  ability  to  their  own  advantage; 
or  shall  we  remain  true  to  the  spirit  of  our  promise,  and, 
through  years  of  patient  and  sacrificing  labor,  give  to  these 
people  a  substantial  freedom,  ultimately  allowing  them  to  decide 
for  themselves  the  form  their  political  relation  should  take?  I 
speak  as  one  originally  opposed  to  the  assumption  of  these 
obligations  and  as  one  believing  that  the  present  situation  or  the 
past  is  an  unfortunate  obligation  for  the  American  people;  but 
also  as  one  who  does  not  believe  that  it  is  the  American  method 
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to  dodge  the  responsibility  after  once  having  blundered  into  it; 
to  scuttle  from  the  difficult  task  now  that  it  is  plainly  marked, 
especially  when  that  scuttling  would  leave  “  to  hold  the  bag,” — 
to  suffer  the  consequences  —  a  weak,  ignorant  people,  who  have 
never  had  a  fair  show,  but  who  have  intelligence,  sensibilities, 
ideals  and  even  abilities  such  as  our  own.  The  fact  that  these 
people  would  be  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  class  of  their 
own  kind  and  that  nominally  they  would  have  the  determination 
of  their  own  fate,  does  not  alter  the  situation  or  our  obligation. 
It  is  not  even  necessary  to  accept  the  opinion  of  most  Americans 
of  long  experience  in  the  Islands  concerning  the  character  of 
this  ilustrado  class.  My  own  observation  was  not  long  enough 
to  justify  an  independent  opinion.  But  the  phenomenon  of  such 
a  small  educated  class  chiefly  inclined  towards  the  legal  pro¬ 
fession,  so  far  as  it  has  any  professional  bent,  wholly  bent  on 
ruling  to  their  own  ends  the  masses  of  the  ignorant,  helpless, 
confiding  and  trusting,  is  not  limited  to  the  Philippines.  It  is 
found  in  most  Latin-American  countries.  It  is  found  in  Greece 
and  other  countries  of  the  near  Orient.  This  condition  is  partly 
the  result  of  a  misdirected  system  of  education ;  partly  the  out¬ 
come  of  social  tradition ;  partly  the  work  of  unrealized  democracy. 

In  my  contact  with  these  people  in  the  Philippines,  I  found 
all  of  them  courteous,  hospitable  and  intelligent,  many  of  them 
cultured,  many  of  them  of  ability.  I  am  quite  willing  to  believe 
that  they  are  as  intelligent  and  honest  and  perhaps,  as  a  rule, 
as  able  and  disinterested  as  politicians  or  aspirants  to  office  in 
our  own  country.  But  there  are  other  elements  which  make  the 
situation  vastly  different.  We  have  had  centuries  of  experience 
in  developing  control  over  our  public  officials.  But  even  now 
it  is  not  an  unusual  thing  for  government  to  be  run  not  in  the 
interests  of  the  government,  but  in  the  interest  of  the  “  gov¬ 
ernors.”  The  mass  of  our  people  are  intelligent  and  experi¬ 
enced  in  the  control  of  their  officials.  The  fact  that  they  are 
not  always  able  to  do  so  should  make  us  hesitate  to  throw  this 
great  mass  of  trustful,  ignorant,  innocent  people  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  a  professional  political  class,  of  Malay  antecedents 
and  of  Spanish  training. 

The  real  problem  of  Filipino  independence  is  the  education 
of  the  masses  of  the  people  into  a  substantial  freedom.  There 
are  several  departments  of  the  Filipino  government,  as  organized 
under  the  Americans,  that  are  working  towards  these  ends.  The 
Bureau  of  Public  Works  is  developing  the  transportation  system 
of  the  country  through  a  system  of  good  roads  which  permits 
an  easy  intercommunication  among  the  people.  Easy  communi¬ 
cation  at  all  times,  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  civilizing  and 
educative  forces.  Roman  roads  did  more  than  Roman  legions 
to  civilize  Europe;  and  it  may  be  seen  in  time  that  American 
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roads  have  done  more  than  American  batallions  “  to  conquer  ” 
the  Filipino.  A  system  of  good  roads  works  towards  the  eco¬ 
nomic  freedom  of  the  people.  I  understand  that  in  some  regions 
it  had  cost  the  native  producer  more  to  get  his  hemp  crop 
transported  for  four  or  five  miles  inland  than  it  did  to  transport 
it  thence  to  the  New  York  or  the  European  markets.  It  has 
contributed  to  his  intellectual  and  social  prudence  by  broadening 
his  horizon,  and  increasing  his  knowledge  and  interest.  This 
Bureau  is  constructing  a  system  of  artesian  wells  which  has 
resulted  in  lowering .  the  death  rate  in  a  remarkable  degree. 
The  Bureau  of  Public  Health  has  practically  stamped  out  the 
small  pox,  a  scourge  to  the  Islands,  and  has  checks  on  the 
other  epidemic  and  tropical  diseases  which  have  levied  such  a 
toll  on  this,  as  on  all  Oriental  peoples.  The  Bureau  of  Science 
has  determined  the  cause  and  the  simple  remedy  of  such  a  uni¬ 
versal  Oriental  disease  as  beri-beri,  and  has  almost  under  con¬ 
trol  such  a  plague  as  the  rinderpest,  Avhich  at  one  time  threat¬ 
ened  to  take  all  the  cattle  of  the  Island  and  to  leave  the  great 
agricultural  class  absolutely  helpless. 

But  it  is  the  Bureau  of  Education  that  is  doing  most  along 
all  these  lines  to  reach  the  people  direct,  and  to  give  to  the  com¬ 
ing  generation  a  greater  freedom  in  all  these  lines  than  the 
Filipino  people  have  ever  had  in  the  past.  In  this  work  are 
engaged  800  American  teachers,  7,000  Filipino  teachers,  instruct¬ 
ing  about  400,000  Filipino  children.  This  is  about  fifty  per  cent, 
of  the  children  of  school  age.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are 
about  1,000,000  natives  who  can  understand  and  use  simple 
English.  This  in  itself  is  no  small  element  in  the  new  freedom, 
for  it  gives  them  not  only  that  greater  breadth  of  view  and  of 
action  which  comes  to  anyone  for  the  acquisition  of  a  language 
besides  the  native  one,  but  it  gives  him  some  command  of  a 
literature  and  of  a  culture  which  is  but  slightly  developed  in 
his  native  tongue.  This  use  of  English  gives  him  command  of 
the  commercial  medium  of  communication  of  the  Orient,  a  free 
contact  with  those  in  charge  of  the  government  and  a  medium 
of  communication  among  themselves.  The  twenty-seven  or  more 
dialects  or  languages  into  which  the  people  are  divided  gives 
them  no  common  bond;  and  few  estimates  give  over  two  per, 
cent,  of  the  people  as  ever  having  used  Spanish. 

This  development  of  a  common  culture  and  a  mutual  sym¬ 
pathy  and  understanding  is  essential  to  any  stable  national  life. 
While  they  have  some  fundamental  elements  of  a  common 
culture  —  such  as  a  common  religion  —  if  the  non-Christian 
tribes,  are  omitted,  and  this  is  an  important  omission  —  common 
traditions,  and  the  simple  native  culture ;  yet  a  common  under¬ 
standing  and  sympathy  and  a  broad  and  stable  culture  essential 
to  a  modern  people  can  only  be  the  result  of  several  school  gen- 
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erations.  The  interchange  of  teachers  between  the  provinces, 
the  various  athletic,  industrial  and  educational  meets,  the 
provincial  high  schools,  the  training  of  the  teachers  at  Manila, 
the  Philippine  University,  the  use  of  common  text  books,  all 
favor  this. 

One  of  the  greatest  services  that  the  public  school  system  is 
doing  is  the  breaking  down  of  class  distinctions  —  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  social  democracy  which  must  precede  any  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  political  democracy.  The  growth  of  freedom  from 
the  old  class  dominance,  as  seen  both  among  the  well-to-do  and 
those  who  are  not,  is  said  to  be  quite  marked.  In  the  first  few 
years  of  the  public  school  system,  and  for  long  in  some  places, 
the  upper  classes  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Now  it  is 
the  contrary.  With  few  exceptions,  and  these  chiefly  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Manila,  the  well-to-do  are  even  more  ardent 
supporters  of  the  public  school  system  than  their  less  fortunate 
neighbors.  The  child  of  the  well-to-do  parents  in  the  earlier 
days  would  be  accompanied  to  school  by  a  muchacho  to  carry 
his  books  and  to  show  his  social  standing.  Now  he  goes  as  other 
children ;  engages  with  them  at  times  in  handling  pick  and  spade 
to  level  off  atheletic  or  even  school  grounds ;  tills  a  school  garden, 
and  enters  into  the  hurly-burly  of  games  and  sports. 

These  illutrations  also  indicate  two  other  lines  in  which  much 
greater  freedom  has  been  attained 'for  these  people.  One  is 
the  greater  liberty  in  individual  and  commercial  lines  and  the 
escape  from  hampering  economic  restrictions  and  traditions.  In 
part  this  greater  freedom  is  due  to  the  broader  intelligence,  in 
part  to  the  breaking  down  of  the  caste  prejudice  against  all 
forms  of  manual  labor,  in  part  due  to  a  stronger  physique,  in 
part  to  a  new  skill.  By  the  introduction  of  industrial  activity  in 
all  types  of  schools  and  practically  in  every  grade,  and  by  the 
participation  in  these  of  all  children,  the  old  prejudice  against 
labor,  partially  due  to  the  tropics,  partially  to  Latin  tradition, 
is  going.  This  makes  for  a  truer  democracy.  Many  new  lines 
of  industry,  lace  and  embroidery  making,  sewing,  basket  making, 
cabinet  making,  rug  making,  iron  work,  building  construction, 
and  in  the  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts  many,  more  technical,  lines 
have  been  developed.  To  a  people  naturally  skillful  with  their 
hands,  but  prejudiced  against  industry,  this  is  a  great  boon.  It 
has  taught  those  of  very  meagre  income  a  way  to  a  higher 
standard  of  living.  It  has  taught  those  of  a  better-to-do  class  a 
new  line  of  interests,  a  way  to  bring  added  comforts  and  enjoy¬ 
ment  to  their  home.  To  a  people  that  are  floor  dwellers,  like 
most  of  the  Orientals,  by  giving  them  chairs,  tables,  beds,  it  has 
improved  hygienic  conditions.  Of  all  children  in  the  schools 
ninety-one  per  cent,  are  doing  some  form  of  industrial  work 
every  school  day  in  the  year. 
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Commercial  classes  have  introduced  new  lines  of  activities 
especially  in  the  towns ;  keeping  of  accounts,  principles  of  busi¬ 
ness,  surveying,  telegraphy,  stenography  and  typewriting,  etc. 
While  these  latter  are  of  slight  importance  except  to  few  indi¬ 
viduals,  most  of  these  lines  of  training  are  very  important.  The 
training  of  a  corps  of  surveyors  will  be  of  great  importance  in 
building  up  a  stable  land  system  in  the  country.  It  is  estimated 
that  over  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  retail  trade  of  the  Island  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  Chinese,  and  that  most  of  the  building  trades  of 
a  grade  that  calls  for  any  skill,  are  similarly  in  the  hands  of 
Chinese  and  Japanese.  Hence  the  significance  of  this  training 
can  be  appreciated. 

For  generations  under  the  old  system  of  government,  there  was 
little  inducement  for  the  common  man  to  make  any  especial 
effort  to  accumulate  property.  Now  as  security  and  opportunity 
are  being  given,  the  native  abilities  of  these  people  are  coming 
out  under  the  guidance  of  the  public  school  system.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  for  a  skillful  and  industrious  child,  even  in  the  fourth  or 
fifth  grade  —  sometimes  in  the  third  —  to  make  a  living  out  of 
the  products  of  school  industrial  activities  (lace  making).  While 
the  work  of  the  most  of  these  schools  is  elementary,  there  is  in 
Manila  a  School  of  Arts  and  Trades  which  is  training  expert 
craftsmen  in  a  great  variety  of  lines ;  and  an  Household  Industry 
School  which  trains  women  in  lace  and  embroidery  making,  to 
go  out  into  the  provincial  towns  and  establish  industries  on  a 
.  commercial  basis.  I  have  seen  some  of  these  centers  in  country 
villages  with  overy  fifty  women  working  in  them.  The  Bureau 
of  Education  has  had  investigators  in  Italy,  Switzerland,  Aus¬ 
tria,  etc.,  to  study  the  manner  in  which  these  governments  have 
given  new  life  to  many  of  their  poverty-stricken  regions  and 
developed  thriving  industries  of  these  types. 

The  training  in  agriculture,  through  the  school  garden,  the 
home  garden,  the  school  nurseries,  and  the  school  farms,  in  a 
similar  way  is  adding  to  the  economic  independence  of  these 
people.  This  work  not  only  gives  them  new  wealth,  but  new 
foods,  new  comforts,  new  interests.  Aside  from  the  gardens 
of  the  Chinese,  it  is  said  that  there  was  scarcely  a  vegetable 
garden  in  the  Islands  ten  years  ago.  Now  they  are  numerous. 
School  nurseries  are  raising  new  plants,  such  as  the  mulberry 
for  the  silk  culture,  better  varieties  of  trees,  such  as  the  papaya, 
orange,  and  lemon,  new  or  better  varieties  of  plants  and  flowers. 
When  it  is  recalled  that  the  pineapple  industry  has  become  one 
of  the  chief  industries  of  Hawaii  and  that  we  get  most  of  our 
pepsin  from  South  America  through  the  Germans,  and  that  the 
Philippines  offer  the  best  opportunities  for  the  growing  of  pine¬ 
apples,  papya  and  even  other  fruits  as  industries,  the  value  of 
this  can  be  seen.  The  chief  product  of  the  Philippines  is  abaca 
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(hemp).  It  is  estimated  that  a  value  of  this  could  be  increased 
a  full  hundred  per  cent,  by  better  methods  of  preparing  for  mar¬ 
ket,  and  probably  another  hundred  in  a  more  intelligent  cultiva¬ 
tion.  The  schools  are  beginning  to  work  on  this  problem  and 
related  ones.  The  second  crop  in  the  islands  is  copra  (the  cocoa 
nut).  While  the  Philippines  produce  about  the  largest  amount, 
it  is  the  lowest  grade  on  the  world’s  market,  all  because  of 
ignorant  methods  of  treatment  and  lack  of  thrift.  The  schools 
are  attempting  these  problems. 

Through  all  of  these  lines  the  schools  are  improving  the 
physique  of  the  people  and  the  hygienic  conditions  under  which 
they  live.  Free  athletics  has  actually  increased  the  stature  of 
the  people.  Better  food  and  a  greater  variety  has  improved 
their  health.  Instruction  in  cooking,  in  hygiene,  which  is  of  an 
unusually  high  grade,  and  personal  supervision  and  interest  of 
the  teacher,  have  all  resulted  in  a  better  physical  life  —  a  form 
of  freedom  of  tremendous  significance  in  the  tropics.  How 
tremendous  this  is,  can  be  realized  when  I  state'  that  the  infant 
death  rate  of  natives,  even  in  the  best  regions  where  statistics 
can  be  obtained  is  seventy-five  per  hundred  for  the  first  five 
years. 

Social  freedom,  economic  freedom,  physical  freedom,  intel¬ 
lectual  freedom,  personal  freedom,  freedom  from  class  preju¬ 
dices,  from  poverty  and  oppression  of  the  wealthy  and  powerful, 
freedom  from  unhealthful  conditions  and  a  stunted  physical 
growth,  freedom  from  ignorance  and  superstition ;  the  freedom 
of  the  lowest  taxed  people  in  any  civilized  country,  with  justice 
to  be  obtained  on  demand ;  even  political  freedom,  for  seventy- 
seven  per  cent,  of  all  office  holders  in  the  classified  service  are 
now  native.  If  the  unclassified  service  —  the  constabulary  and 
the  teaching  force  —  is  added,  it  must  be  over  ninety  per  cent. 
The  teaching  corps  is  maintained  with  difficulty  because  of  the 
demands  of  the  other  governmental  bureaus  for  young  men  of 
intelligence  and  training.  In  other  respects  than  the  training  of 
office  holders  and  in  the  development  of  general  intelligence,  is 
the  school  system  giving  to  the  Philippine  people  political  free¬ 
dom  ;  for  it  is  training  them  in  self  government,  in  co-operation, 
in  mutual  respect  and  consideration ;  it  is  instructing  them  in 
economics,  and  in  their  own  history,  geography  and  industrial 
conditions.  The  fundamental  course  in  history  in  the  higher 
schools  is  a  course  in  the  history  of  colonial  government  from 
the  Greeks  to  the  Philippines.  While  oftentimes  embarrassment 
is  occasioned  in  discussing  the  American  colonial  period,  it  all 
makes  for  a  better  understanding  between  teacher  and  pupil,  and 
a  growth  in  broader  political  ideas  and  a  better  understanding 
of  what  freedom  entails  on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 

Give  three  school  generations,  of  approximately  fifteen  years 
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each,  and  substantial  growth  towards  freedom  will  have  been 
attained.  Then  a  generation  of  American  trained  men  will  be  in 
control,  and  a  large  body  of  people  approximately  free,  under¬ 
standing  better  both  the  nature,  the  cost,  and  the  foundations 
of  liberty. 

The  school  system  of  the  Philippines  is  giving  to  the  Philippine 
people  freedom,  and  while  political  independence  may  come  by 
legislation,  freedom  can  come  only  by  education  and  by  no 
other  way;  only  by  the  efforts  of  the  people  themselves,  assisted 
by  intelligent,  sympathetic  and  devoted  American  officials  and 
teachers.  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  Our  next  speaker,  who  has  but  recently 
returned  from  a  long  residence  in  the  Philippines,  is  Mr.  Martin 
Egan,  formerly  Editor  of  the  Manila  Times. 

SOME  IMPORTANT  PHASES  OF  THE  PHILIPPINE 

PROBLEM 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.  MARTIN  EGAN 

It  is  very  difficult  to  follow  on  the  program  a  man  who  hits 
the  nail  on  the  head  as  often  as  that  last  speaker  did.  (Applause.) 
Mr.  Chairman  and  friends,  I  have  never  ceased  to  congratu¬ 
late  the  cause  of  the  Philippine  Islands  since  this  Conference 
elected  to  make  their  concerns  a  part  of  its  annual  discussion. 
It  gives  a  free  and  open  forum  where  Americans  and  others 
interested  may  meet  and  discuss  in  rational  way  the  needs  of 
the  time  and  the  future  that  we  must  all  face.  The  earlier  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  Philippine  question  was  not  upon  such  a  high  and 
pleasant  plane.  Unfortunately  the  matter  became  involved  in 
partisan  politics  at  the  outset  of  our  relationship  to  it,  and  at 
times,  from  one  side  or  the  other,  there  has  been  nothing  too 
venomous  to  say  about  the  other  fellow.  We  Americans  who 
live  in  Manila  are  at  this  time  affectionately  referred  to  by  one 
of  the  New  York  newspapers  as  the  “  grafters  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines,”  and  at  Boston  we  are  referred  to  constantly  as  the  “  ex¬ 
ploiters  of  the  Philippines.”  We  have  been  honored  by  denun¬ 
ciation  in  national  conventions  and  I  must  admit  that  at  times 
we  have  said  some  deeply  affectionate  things  about  the  other 
fellows. 

That  sort  of  thing  is  deplorable.  It  doesn’t  get  us  anywhere 
and  is  not  going  to  get  us  anywhere.  The  Philippine  question  is 
a  large  American  question  and  properly  has  not  politics  in  it  at 
all.  (Applause.)  It  is  a  question  of  justice  and  common  sense, 
to  be  calmly  worked  out  with  all  the  intelligence  and  patience 
we  have. 
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I  am  not  going  to  say  very  much  in  defense  of  the  American 
record  in  the  Philippines.  But  I  do  wish  to  make  this  general 
statement.  What  the  American  has  done  in  the  Philippines  is 
out  there  in  a  living,  open  record  that  anyone  may  examine,  and 
I  challenge  our  enemies  to  go  there  and  examine  it.  (Applause.) 

I  rather  think  we  are  going  to  have  a  little  less  rancor,  a  little 
less  bitterness,  in  the  discussion  of  the  Philippine  question,  be¬ 
cause  through  the  election  of  last  year  the  critic  has  become  the 
actor.  The  Democratic  party  which  has  been  so  deeply  concerned 
lest  this  nation  turn  from  pure  democracy  to  the  imperialism  of 
howling  Rome,  has  got  the  “  little  brown  brother  ”  on  its  own 
hands,  and  I  am  very  sure  that  after  the  Democratic  party  has 
been  in  power  for  a  few  years  it  will  find  itself  somewhat 
chastened,  somewhat  more  sympathetic  with  those  who  have 
been  nursing  the  child  in  the  past.  The  party  has  already  ex¬ 
pressed  itself  on  Philippine  policy,  through  its  head,  and  as  a 
man  who  never  has  been  in  sympathy  with  Democratic  declara¬ 
tion  on  the  subject  in  national  platforms,  and  not  worried  about 
imperialism,  I  want  to  extend  my  hearty  congratulations.  The 
Democrats  have  turned  their  backs  upon  the  bill  of  Mr.  Jones, 
which  proposed  to  scuttle,  and  they  have  assumed  full  responsi¬ 
bility  for  America’s  position  in  the  Philippines.  They  have 
pledged  themselves  to  deliberate  proceeding,  testing  it  out,  as 
they  say,  step  by  step,  and  pledging  themselves  to  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  stable  government.  The  principal  step  which  they  have 
taken  they  have  the  power  to  retrace.  The  President,  in  appoint¬ 
ing  a  majority  of  Filipinos  to  the  Commission,  was  acting  within 
existing  law  and  he  can  cancel  his  appointments  if  necessity 
requires. 

A  Member  :  “  Yes,  but  it  is  not  very  easy  to  do  it.” 

Mr.  Egan:  That  is  true.  I  want  to  say  further  that  I  hope 
this  new  plan  will  succeed.  I  am  in  entire  sympathy  with  it,  if 
it  can  be  carried  out. 

There  is  not  opportunity  here  in  the  allotment  of  time  to  go 
very  far,  but  there  are  one  or  two  things  that  I  have  time  to  say 
and  one  of  them  is  to  offer  a  direct  suggestion  to  this  Conference. 

The  purpose  of  this  Conference,  as  I  understand  it,  is  to  lend 
its  assistance  to  dependent  peoples.  Now  the  Filipino  people, 
the  Christian  Filipino  people,  have  under  them  another  dependent 
people;  it  is  a  problem  within  or  under  a  problem.  As  Bishop 
Fallows  has  told  you,  there  are  in  the  Islands  about  a  million 
wild  men  and  Moros  —  and  that  is  a  distinction  which  is  some¬ 
what  of  an  insult  to  the  wild  men  because  the  Moros  frequently 
are  wilder  than  the  wild  men.  Those  who  are  aware  of  the 
position  of  these  unfortunate  peoples  are  sincerely  concerned  as 
to  their  future.  The  wild  men  have  had  for  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  years  a  very  strong  guardian  and  protector  in  the  person 
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of  Secretary  Dean  C.  Worcester.  In  assuming  charge  of  them  a 
decade  ago,  Mr.  Worcester  went  directly  to  them  and  won  their 
friendship.  In  northern  Luzon  he  has  turned  these  peoples  from 
fierce  inter-tribal  war  and  the  barbarous  practice  of  taking  heads 
for  household  decoration,  into  friendly  relationship  and  friendly 
rivalry,  changed  their  thought  and  effort  to  useful  pursuits  and 
generally  accomplished  a  great  work  for  them.  This  general 
accomplishment  is  true  of  most  of  his  non-Christian  wards.  I 
may  be  wrong,  but  I  do  not  believe  the  new  administration  appre¬ 
ciates  the  importance  and  gravity  of  the  situation  connected 
with  these  people.  The  Christian  Filipinos  have  never  been 
specially  interested  in  their  welfare  or  future.  There  developed 
one  Christian  Filipino  administrator  who  seemed  keenly  inter¬ 
ested  in  these  under  wards,  but  he  was  dismissed  and  I  under¬ 
stand  it  was  for  theft. 

It  would  be  directly  in  line  with  the  work  of  this  Conference 
to  concern  itself  with  the  welfare  of  the  wild  men  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  and  with  the  Moros,  who  present  a  somewhat  different 
problem.  I  believe  the  work  could  be  done  largely  through  stand¬ 
ing  committees  here  and  at  Manila  and  by  correspondence,  and 
that  if  this  Conference  were  to  serve  notice  of  its  intention  to 
concern  itself  with  the  welfare  of  these  people,  it  would  have  a 
good  effect  on  the  politicians. 

The  real  problems  of  the  Christian  Filipinos  at  this  time  are 
not  political,  they  are  social  and  economic.  Take  the  Filipino 
with  respect  to  the  economies  of  his  country.  He  neither  gathers 
the  products  for  export  nor  exports  them  when  gathered,  and 
he  does  not  import  the  commodities  brought  from  abroad  or  dis¬ 
tribute  them  when  they  have  been  landed.  He  has  no  part  in 
financing  either  transaction.  The  exact  figures  are  not  available, 
but  I  doubt  if  the  Filipino  does  five  per  cent,  of  the  business  of 
his  country.  This  singular  condition  we  are  striving  to  over¬ 
come.  We  are  doing  most  with  it  in  the  schools  and  I  believe 
we  are  going  to  succeed.  Social  conditions  are  even  worse.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  people  live  under  conditions  that  are  pathetic. 
As  has  been  said  here  today,  nearly  every  family  in  the  Islands 
has  tuberculosis  among  its  members.  The  people  generally  live 
under  primitive  conditions  of  housing  and  domestic  economv. 
The  school  is  aiming  at  these  things  and  in  time  the  school  will 
cure  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Filipino  has  had  so  much 
politics  that  at  times  he  has  had  a  kind  of  political  indigestion. 
(Laughter  and  applause.)  Politics  in  their  effect  upon  men  of 
Latin  training  would  seem  to  be  rather  peculiar.  They  go  to  the 
head.  They  make  many  of  the  people  irrational.  Discussion  of 
politics  has  at  times  affected  the  productive  capacity  of  the 
Islands.  In  connection  with  the  economic  situation,  which  I 
regard  as  the  most  important  to  the  future  of  the  race,  I  wish  to 
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point  out  that  the  result  of  the  last  general  election  here,  coupled 
with  reckless  promises  as  to  what  would  be  done  with  the  Islands, 
has  had  a  depressing  effect  on  industry  and  values  throughout 
the  Islands.  No  one,  except  the  most  enthusiastic  political 
leaders,  has  any  faith  in  the  kind  of  government  that  the  Fili¬ 
pinos  could  erect  at  this  time,  and  lack  of  confidence  is  sharply 
reflected  in  business  and  values.  Revenues  are  falling  and  a 
good  many  activities  carried  on  by  the  old  administration  will 
have  to  be  cut  down.  I  believe  the  new  administration  will  have 
to  go  back  over  the  pathway  a  bit  and  restore  the  confidence  that 
has  been  shaken. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  as  to  the  proposition  of  my  very  good 
friend,  A.  S.  Lanier,  whom  I  knew  well  for  many  years  in  the 
Islands.  He  talked  to  you  about  a  scheme  of  international  gov¬ 
ernment  and  dealing  with  the  Japanese.  If  I  had  but  one  last 
word  to  give  on  this  subject  to  my  Filipino  and  x4merican  friends, 
I  would  say:  Do  not  complicate  this  question  by  inviting  the 
participation  of  any  other  power.  Egypt  under  joint  administra¬ 
tion  of  Great  Britain  and  France  offers  one  striking  example  of 
what  the  result  would  be,  and  Samoa  offers  another.  Samoa  is 
in  the  position  of  the  lady  who  went  walking  with  the  tiger  — 
she  was  subdivided.  Whenever  you  bring  in  another  power  you 
create  a  special  interest  in  behalf  of  the  political  position  and  the 
nationals  of  that  power.  Invariably  the  representatives  of  the 
power  or  powers  come  forward  seeking  privilege  and  concession 
and  the  conflict  is  interminable.  On  the  question  of  ceding  the 
Islands  to  Japan,  my  belief  is  that  this  Christian  nation  cannot 
contemplate  ceding  the  people  to  any  power.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  admit  that  we  have  failed  or  are  going  to  fail  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines  ;  it  is  a  proposition  that  I  am  not  prepared  to  discuss  with 
anybody.  If  any  of  you  have  any  doubt  along  that  line  go  to  the 
Philippines  and  examine  the  work  for  yourselves.  My  own 
faith  about  the  best  future  of  the  Filipino,  and  one  which  he 
will  come  to  recognize,  will  be  autonomous  government  for  him 
under  our  sovereignty  and  protection.  (Applause.)  It  is  re¬ 
grettable  that  there  cannot  be  a  decision  along  that  line  at  an 
early  date ;  but  it  cannot  be  decided  now ;  it  is  one  of  those  things 
which  must  work  itself  out.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
recent  action  of  the  President  in  reforming  the  Philippine  Com¬ 
mission  may  swing  the  movement  toward  this  idea,  but  you  never 
can  tell.  In  the  meantime  there  is  only  one  thing  to  do  about 
the  Philippines :  When  an  important  question  arises,  it  should 
carefully  be  deliberated  and  we  should  know  what  we  are  doing 
before  we  do  it.  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  We  will  now  hear  from  Mr.  Joseph  R. 
McLaughlin,  of  Seattle,  Washington,  a  recent  visitor  to  the 
Philippines : 
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PHILIPPINE  INCAPACITY  FOR  SELF-GOVERNMENT 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  JOSEPH  R.  MCLAUGHLIN 

The  Philippine  peril  is  one  of  independence  —  political  inde¬ 
pendence.  A  few  people,  having  scant  knowledge  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  or  of  our  purpose  or  accomplishments  there, .  would  pull 
away  and  leave  them.  Their  superficial  sentiment  is  expressed 
by  the  man  who  proposed  that  the  United  States  trade  the 
Philippines  to  England,  and  take  Ireland  in  return  thus  en¬ 
abling  us  to  raise  our  own  policemen.  (Laughter.) 

I  believe  that  there  is  in  the  heart  and  the  mind  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  people  of  this  country  a  purpose  to  deal  fairly 
and  justly  with  the  people  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  I  take  it 
our  people  feel  that -they  have  an  obligation  towards  these  charges 
of  ours.  I  assume  that  it  is  the  wish  of  our  people  that  we,  as  a 
nation,  should  be  faithful  to  that  duty ;  that  we  should  not  do, 
or  suffer  to  be  done,  anything  that  would  jeopardize  the  peace 
and  welfare  of  these  people. 

If  this  be  a  fair  statement  of  the  desires  and  purposes  of  the 
people  of  this  country,  then  it  behooves  us  to  inquire  carefully 
into  the  effect  of  the  recent  change  in  their  government.  The 
country  has  a  right  to  expect  that  governmental  action  shall  be 
based  upon  knowledge  of  facts  and  conditions.  What  the  people 
of  the  country  desire  in  this  matter  is  considerate,  conservative, 
statesmanlike  action.  I  look  upon  the  reconstruction  of  the  Com¬ 
mission,  or  Upper  House  of  the  Philippine  Legislature  by  the 
appointment  of  a  majority  of  natives  as  a  matter  of  very  great 
gravity.  What  is  the  information  in  the  possession  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  at  Washington  that  warrants  this  perilous  experi¬ 
ment  ?  Who  has  advised  the  change  ?  The  action  must  have  been 
based  upon  someone’s  advice,  for  there  has  hardly  been  time  for 
investigation.  Can  it  be  that  political  expediency  is  the  inspiring 
cause  of  the  action,  or  is  it  based  upon  the  theory  that  these 
people  are  competent  to  accept  and  properly  administer  the 
authority  conferred  upon  them?  If  the  latter  premise  were  true, 
there  would  be  no  objection  to  it.  But  what  are  the  facts?  If 
we  disregard  the  almost  unanimous  testimony  of  those  of  our 
own  flesh  and  blood  who  live  among  these  people,  that  they  are 
not  competent  to  assume  at  this  time  these  responsibilities,  then 
their  own  history  should  throw  some  light  upon  the  subject. 

What  have  the  Filipinos  accomplished  ?  As  has  been  said,  they 
are  the  only  Christian  Malays.  For  more  than  three  hundred 
years  they  have  been  devout  Catholics.  Their  religion  came  to 
them  through  the  efforts  of  the  early  Spanish  missionaries.  Yet 
in  three  centuries  they  have  added  practically  nothing  to  the 
Church  and  no  Filipino  has  risen  to  high  place  in  it.  The  wars 
which  have  frequently  occurred  for  religious  freedom  and  free- 
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dom  of  thought  in  other  parts  of  the  earth  in  that  long  period 
of  time  have  no  place  in  their  history.  They  have  merely  fol¬ 
lowed  where  others  have  led. 

There  were  at  their  disposal  in  the  city  of  Manila,  Spanish 
universities  even  before  our  own  great  institutions  of  learning 
were  founded,  yet  they  have  contributed  nothing  of  importance 
to  education.  Who  have  they  produced  among  great  scholars, 
statesmen,  leaders  of  thought  or  men  of  letters? 

As  a  people  living  in  the  open  and  close  to  nature,  they  are 
musically  inclined  and  music  plays  a  considerable  part  in  their 
daily  life,  but  they  have  no  composers  of  music  or  musicians  of 
fame. 

In  the  realm  of  business  their  dependence  is  even  more  pitiable. 
They  have  no  Filipino  bank.  They  have  no  wholesale  establish¬ 
ments  engaging  in  trade.  They  build  no  ships.  They  take  no 
part  in  foreign  commerce  and  they  have  developed  no  industries. 
In  all  these  matters  they  are  a  negligible  quantity.  It  might  be 
supposed  that  in  the  minor  trade  pursuits  they  would  have  some 
place.  But  here  again  we  are  disappointed  for  almost  the  whole 
retail  trade  of  the  Islands  is  in  the  hands  of  Chinese. 

Does  this  situation  not  reveal  a  condition  of  impotence?  Does 
it  not  show  the  utter  helplessness  of  these  people?  How  can  the 
superstructure  of  national  independence  be  placed  upon  such  a 
foundation?  Why,  for  the  past  three  centuries  all  the  initiative, 
all  the  enterprise,  all  the  progress  of  the  Philippines  has  proceeded 
from  forces  from  without.  They  are  a  dependant  people.  They 
have  never  shown  any  self-reliance  or  ability  to  stand  alone. 
How  the  quality  of  independence,  political  or  otherwise,  is  to  be 
injected  into  a  people  who  by  reason  of  training  and  habits  have 
no  independence,  is  a  matter  that  passeth  my  understanding. 

Without  our  having  a  thought  of  territorial  acquisition,  these 
people  through  the  fortunes  of  war  —  a  war  not  directed  against 
them  —  were  thrown  into  our  arms.  We  awoke  one  morning  to 
find  on  our  doorstep  a  helpless  waif.  It  was  naked  and  dirty  and 
full  of  disease.  What  should  we  do  with  it  ?  Cast  it  off,  or  care 
for  it?  The  answer  is  written  in  the  pages  of  history.  We 
washed  it  and  clothed  it  and  ministered  to  it.  We  rid  it  of 
bubonic  pleague,  of  cholera,  of  smallpox  and  of  leprosy.  We  are 
now  educating  and  strengthening  it  for  the  duties  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  a  higher  civilization.  Is  this  not  practical  Christian 
philanthropy?  Is  the  best  freedom  not  that  which  frees  from 
disease,  from  ignorance  and  from  violence?  Our  aim  and  pur¬ 
pose  has  been  to  give  them  the  best  government  enjoyed  by  any 
dependent  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  We  have  done  that. 
To  strike  that  government  down,  or  to  impair  its  usefulness  in 
the  morning  of  the  great  work  of  human  uplift  in  which  it  is 
engaged,  would  be  criminal.  (Applause.) 
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The  Chairman:  We  are  to  hear  also  from  Rev.  Dr.  James 
B.  Rodgers,  Senior  Missionary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  in 
Manila. 

RELIGIOUS  WORK  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES 

REMARKS  OF  REV.  JAMES  B.  RODGERS,  D.  D. 

I  was  greatly  impressed  by  the  remarks  of  Professor  Monroe 
on  the  topic,  “  What  the  Philippine  School  System  is  doing  for 
Philippine  Freedom.”  I  want  to  paraphrase  that  just  a  little  bit 
and  tell  you  what  we  of  the  evangelical  churches  are  trying  to 
do  toward  preparing  the  Filipinos  for  liberty  and  possibly  ulti¬ 
mately  independence. 

We  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  such  is  the  programme  that 
the  Government  has  planned  and  successfully  and  sincerely  car¬ 
ried  out  from  the  very  first  day.  We  have  endeavored  to  do  con¬ 
structive  work,  a  work  without  intolerance,  without  bigotry, 
recognizing  the  good  that  has  been  done  and  the  good  that  needs 
to  be  done.  In  doing  this  work,  we  have  built  up  in  the  different 
districts  where  the  evangelical  churches  are  working  congrega¬ 
tions  of  Filipinos  who  are  worshipping  God  according  to.  the 
instruction  that  we  have  been  able  to  give  them,  and  more  or 
less  according  to  the  methods  that  we  have  in  this  country.  It  is 
said  that  some  seventeen  Philippine  dialects  are  already  repre¬ 
sented  by  Bible  translations.  You  cannot  set  loose  the  Bible,  espe¬ 
cially  the  New  Testament,  in  the  midst  of  a  people  without 
something  happening,  and  that  something  is  a  higher  standard  of 
living  and  that  vision  of  true  liberty  which  it  gives  to  all  men. 
(Applause.) 

Our  work  has  not  been  to  decry  the  endeavors  of  any  other 
church  or  of  any  other  body  of  men,  but  to  take  the  men  and 
women  who  come  under  our  influence  and  through  our  schools, 
preaching  and  example,  to  give  them  higher  ideals  of  personal 
character,  the  ideals  we  all  hold  and  so  seldom  follow !  And  we 
have  been  able  to  give  them  that  touch  in  personal  character,  that 
vision  that  even  our  school  system  is  unable  to  give,  of  the 
relation  of  man  to  God,  which  is  our  strength  as  a  people.  We 
are  trying  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  schools  through  our 
dormitories  where  young  men  and  women  are  living  under 
healthful  and  sanitary  and  Christian  conditions.  Not  only  that, 
but  the  Gospel  has  given  to  the  people  in  the  way  of  political 
ideals  a  new  vision.  Our  Protestant  Christian  people  have  gotten 
to  a  point  where  they  cannot  be  easily  deceived  and  led  around 
by  the  nose  by  demogogues. 

An  instance  occurred  some  two  years  ago,  when  a  man  newly 
elected  governor  of  one  of  the  provinces  was  arrested  on  a 
charge  of  murder,  committed  some  years  previously.  He  was 
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put  in  jail,  escaped  and  went  to  the  northern  part  of  the  island 
and  there 'tried  to  raise  an  insurrection.  The  fact  that  there  was 
a  little  band  gathered  by  the  Methodist  mission  near  there  who 
had  sturdiness  of  character  enough  to  see  through  his  pretensions, 
enabled  the  constabulary  to  gather  in  this  man  and  his  followers 
without  the  loss  of  one  drop  of  blood.  The  officers  said  there 
was  no  doubt  of  the'  effective  influence  of  our  work  upon  the 
people.  * 

In  my  own  particular  parish,  I  have  talked  with  the  Filipinos 
of  the  interior  towns  and  I  wish  I  had  time  to  throw  a  little 
bright  light  upon  the  lives  of  the-  lower  middle  class  of  the 
Filipinos.  They  are  a  fine  class  of  sturdy,  simple-hearted  men 
and  I  admire  them  and  believe  the  future  of  the  Filipinos  is  to 
be  in  them  and  their  sons  rather  than  in  men  educated  under 
the  old  regime. 

Some  of  these  middle  class  men  were  reading  a  proclamation 
of  one  of  the  candidates  for  governor  of  the  province.  He 
promised  there  would  be  no  taxes.  One  of  the  teachers  im¬ 
mediately  said :  “  Where  are  we  going  to  get  our  pay  ?  ”  They 
were  able  to  see  through  his  specious  promises.  They  have  ac¬ 
quired  that  recognition  of  the  rights  of  other  men  which  is  abso¬ 
lutely  preliminary  in  a  condition  of  anything  like  real  liberty  in 
an  independent  country. 

We  are  giving  the  Filipinos  a  chance  to  prove  their  capacity 
for  self-government  in  our  churches.  My  experience  in  one 
church  in  Brazil,  where  a  good  deal  of  racial  feeling  developed, 
study  of  the  Japanese  church  situation  where  the  nationalist  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  Japanese  were  pronounced  —  and  they  were  very 
jealous  of  the  Americans, —  warned  me  before  we  began  our 
work  that  we  must  watch  very  carefully  lest  a  similar  situation 
should  develop  in  the  Philippines.  We  have,  therefore,  en¬ 
deavored  from  the  first  to  throw  the  responsibility  as  far  as 
possible  upon  the  Filipino  church  members  and  elders  and  min¬ 
istry  who  govern  according  to  our  system,  and  we  have  given 
them  a  chance  to  show  whether  or  not  they  know  how  to  manage 
their  own  affairs.  While  we  cannot  report  absolute  success,  at 
the  same  time  the  training  is  excellent  and  they  have  made  good 
in  many  cases.  In  a  letter  received  only  the  other  day  I  was 
told  of  a  wild  discussion  that  occurred  in  one  of  the  congrega¬ 
tions  which  was  quieted  with  admirable  skill  by  one  of  the  older 
ministers.  The  feeling  of  responsibility  is  theirs,  and  it  is  a 
lesson  that  might  well  be  learned  in  most  of  our  churches  at 
home.  We  feel  that  the  way  in  which  to  teach  people  to  be  re-* 
sponsible  is  to  give  them  responsibility  and  let  them  make 
mistakes.  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  Discussion  from  the  floor,  under  the  five- 
minute  rule,  is  now  invited. 
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REMARKS  OF  HON.  ARTHUR  F.  ODLIN 

I  was  impressed  by  the  admirable  address  of  Mr.  Lanier  and 
his  view  and  statement  of  conditions  in  the  Philippines  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  accurate,  but,  like  Bishop  Fallows,  I  could  not  follow  him 
in  at  least  one  of  his  conclusions.  To  my  mind,  even  the  pos¬ 
sible  thought  of  the  disposition  of  the  Philippines  to  Japan  is 
abhorrent.  I  .had  occasion  to  become  somewhat  familiar  with 
Spanish  and  Japanese  methods  and  today,  as  well  as  then,  if  I 
had  to  live  under  either  government  I  would  prefer  to  live  under 
Spain.  Spam  at  least  worships  the  same  God  America  does, 
and  Japan  aoes  not.  (Applause.) 

REMARKS  OF  REV.  ARTHUR  J.  BROWN,  D.  D. 

Referring  to  Bishop  Fallows’  description  of  trying  to  help  the 
Moros,  six  different  communions,  representing  probably  all  who 
are  here  this  morning,  are  attempting  to  do  practically  the  same 
kind  of  work  in  different  parts  of  the  archipelago.  The  Con¬ 
gregational  Church  established  a  mission  among  them  six  years 
ago,  and,  while  it  is  a  small  mission,  the  reason  is  inability  to 
get  money  enough,  to  arouse  interest  to  secure  proper  equipment. 
I  think  in  justice  to  the  American  Board  of  the  Congregational 
Church  this  fact  should  be  brought  out.  (Applause.) 

A  Member:  I  spent  two  and  one-half  months  in  1907  in  the 
Philippines  and  I  want  to  say  just  a  word  in  regard  to  the 
depreciation  of  values  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  things.  Many 
Americans  went  over  there  to  make  a  home,  with  just  as  sincere 
a  desire  to  engage  in  successful  business  there  as  in  any  business 
in  which  they  might  engage  here,  but  this  uncertainty  has  great 
effect  upon  their  resources,  upon  their  future,  and  upon  the 
economic  future  of  the  Filipino;  for  we  often  forget  in  our 
discussion  that  the  economic  condition  of  the  Filipinos  is  depend¬ 
ent  very  largely  upon  the  economic  condition  of  the  Americans 
who  have  gone  there,  or  the  Germans  or  the  Englishman,  who 
have  money  invested  and  are  doing  business.  Because  of  this 
uncertainty,  property  values  are  unstable,  and  the  Filipino  is 
held  back  more  than  you  think. 

REMARKS  OF  REV.  THOMAS  R.  BRIDGES,  D.  D. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  word  might  properly  be  said  regarding 
the  uncertainty  of  the  American  policy  in  the  Philippines.  I 
have  been  in  the  Philippines  and  I  have  interests  there.  I  was 
somewhat  surprised  by  the  first  step  that  was  taken  by  the 
American  Government .  in  appointing  a  native  majority  to  the 
Commission,  but  I  have  the  greatest  of  confidence  in  the  wisdom 
and  in .  the  ability  of  our  President.  I  did  not  vote  for  Mr. 
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Wilson,  but  I  have  a  great  admiration  for  him  and  certainly 
he  is  a  philosopher,  a  scholar  and  a  man  of  very  great  power. 
(Applause.)  I  believe  that  President  Wilson  is  deeply  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  Philippines  and  thoroughly  informed  as  to  condi¬ 
tions  there,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  work  that  has  been 
done  is  going  to  be  destroyed  or  put  back.  It  seems  to  me  the 
President,  in  appointing  a  majority  of  the  natives  to  the  Com¬ 
mission,  has  done  what  he  ought  to  do  and  perhaps  what  he  had 
to  do,  considering  his  position  as  the  head  of  the  Democratic 
party.  We  had  a  dead-lock  between  the  Assembly  and  the  Com¬ 
mission;  that  had  gone  on  for  several  years  and  either  that 
native  Assembly,  of  which  we  hoped  so  much,  would  have  to  be 
destroyed  or  else  the  President  would  have  to  do  what  he  has 
done  to  relieve  the  tension  and  give  the  scheme  a  chance  to  work. 
That  is  what  we  have  now,  a  chance  to  see  how  far  these 
people  can  go  in  governing  themselves  under  these  limitations. 
And  so  I  do  not  believe  our  work  is  going  to  be  upset  or  values 
permanently  depreciated  or  that  we  here  need  fear  about  the 
future  of  things  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  (Applause.) 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  JAMES  WOOD 

Reference  has  been  made  by  a  number  of  the  speakers  this 
morning  as  to  the  number  of  languages  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
into  which  the  Bible  has  been  translated.  I  desire  to  say  at  the 
present  time  the  American  Bible  Society  is  having  new  transla¬ 
tions  made  into  three  of  the  languages  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
translations  which  never  before  have  been  made,  and  an  import¬ 
ant  revision  of  the  Bible  in  Tagalog  is  now  going  forward.  I 
only  make  that  statement  in  addition  to  what  the  others  have 
said.  (Applause.) 

t 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  RICHARD  E.  FORREST 

I  want  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  inform  the 
members  of  this  Conference  in  regard  to  the  formation  of  the 
Philippine  Society.  This  Society. was  organized1  last  spring,  and 
was  put  before  the  public  by  a  banquet  in  New  York  City  on  the 
6th  of  June.  The  purposes  and  ambition  of  the  Society  are 
expressed  in  these  words :  “  To  diffuse  among  the  American 

people  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  to 
benefit  the  people  of  the  Islands  by  co-operation  in  the  fields  of 
religion,  philanthropy,  education,  and  commerce,  and  to  promote 
social  intercourse  in  the  United  States  among  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  Islands,  to  the  end  that  there  be  created  a 
more  sympathetic  interest  between  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  the  people  of  the  Philippines.” 

The  Society  affirms  a  position  of  neutrality  in  regard  to  politi- 
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cal  questions,  and  care  will  be  observed  that  sectarian  partisan¬ 
ship  or  individual  business  interests  will  not  be  allowed  to  influ¬ 
ence  its  work. 

The  honorary  President  of  this  Society  is  the  Honorable  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Taft;  the  honorary  Vice-President  is  former  Governor- 
General  Forbes;  the  President  is  the  Honorable  Luke  E.  Wright; 
the  Vice-President  is  Lieutenant-Colonel  E.  W.  Halford ;  Captain 
C.  D.  Palmer  is  Treasurer,  and  I  have  the  honor  to  be  Secretary. 
We  have  an  Executive  Committee  consisting  of  a  dozen  men, 
representing  the  various  interests  connected  with  the  Islands. 
I  might  mention  as  being  members  of  that  Committee,  Rev.  Dr. 
Arthur  J.  Brown  as  Chairman,  Rev.  Dr.  James  B.  Rodgers,  Mr. 
Martin  Egan,  Bishop  Oldham,  Admiral  Bradley  A.  Fiske,  Dr. 
Fred  W.  Atkinson,  Mr.  C.  T.  Briggs,  Rev.  Philip  M.  Finegan, 
Hon.  Eugene  A.  Philbin  and  Mr.  Frederick  IT.  Reed. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledges  to  all  of  us  in  this  coun¬ 
try  that  there  are  thousands  of  people  who  are  interested  in 
this  subject,  and  who  have  no  outlet  by  which  they  can  give  voice 
to  this  interest,  even  though  they  would  give  of  their  energy  and 
of  their  wherewithal  to  its  advancement.  It  is  the  object  of  the 
Society  to  organize  these  people  into  a  concise,  definite  group 
with  a  definite  purpose. 

We  have  our  organization.  Our  next  step  is  bringing  into 
co-operation  all  of  these  interests,  and  our  third  step  is  the 
maintaining  of  harmonious  relations  between  this  country  and 
the  Philippines  and  the  people  of  this  country  and  the  Filipinos. 

The  Society  is  maintaining  an  office  in  New  York,  which  it 
hopes  will  be  the  headquarters  of  American  visitors  from  the 
Far  East.  It  is  arranging  meetings  where  problems  such  as  you 
have  heard  discussed  today  will  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
prominent  men  and  of  the  American  public.  It  is  sending  out 
in  great  quantity  literature  throughout  the  country  to  instruct 
our  people  as  to  conditions  in  the  Islands.  It  is  planning  to 
co-operate  with  railroads  and  steamship  lines,  and  with  other 
Oriental  societies  to  encourage  tourist  traffic  to  the  Far  East. 
Last,  but  not  least,  it  aims  to  instill  in  the  minds  of  American 
men  and  American  women  a  sense  of  the  obligation  of  brother¬ 
hood  which  the  Filipinos  have  a  right  to  claim.  We  ask  you  as 
members  of  this  Conference  to  help  us  by  your  interest  and 
encouragement.  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  If  there  is  no  further  discussion,  we  will 
hear  the  closing  address  of  the  morning,  which  is  to  be  given  by 
Dr.  Victor  S.  Clark,  of  the  Carnegie  Institution,  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  whose  work  as  an  economist  has  led  him  on  governmental 
missions  to  most  of  our  dependencies. 
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THE  FILIPINOS  IN  HAWAII 

ADDRESS  OF  VICTOR  S.  CLARK,  PH.  D. 

I  fear  that  you  owe  the  intrusion  of  this  topic,  “  The  Filipinos 
in  Hawaii,”  to  the  fact  that  the  Program  Committee  could  not 
find  any  other  subject  pertinent  to  the  discussion  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence  that  I  knew  anything  about.  My  earliest  memories  are  of 
playmates  who  were  reservation  Indian  boys;  fifteen  years  ago 
I  was  fairly  familiar  with  conditions  in  Porto  Rico  and  ten  years 
ago  I  knew  something  about  the  Philippines.  But  in  this 
rapidly  moving  age  information  so  remote  in  time  is  of  almost 
antediluvian  antiquity  for  the  practical  purposes  of  the  day. 
Moreover  this  topic  of  the  Filipinos  in  Hawaii  is  not  altogether 
an  unimportant  one.  There  are  at  the  present  time  in  Hawaii 
more  Filipinos,  who  have  come  during  the  last  five  years,  than 
there  are  members  of  almost  any  of  the  Indian  tribes  whose 
welfare  we  discussed  yesterday.  Those  Filipinos  represent  a 
mass  immigration  induced  by  industrial  interests,  and  such 
migrations  of  dependent  people  present  problems  that  are  likely 
in  the  future  to  have  serious  import,  and  that  very  possibly 
may  require  the  attention  of  coming  meetings  of  this  Conference. 

I  purpose  telling  you  very  briefly  why  the  Filipinos  came  to 
Hawaii,  or  were  brought  there,  and  some  of  the  problems  that 
now  exist  in  relation  to  them  in  their  new  home.  Hawaii  became 
a  territory  of  the  United  States  thirteen  years  ago.  Prior  to  that 
time  it  had  an  independent  government  and  controlled  its  own 
immigration  policy.  During  the  twenty-five  years  preceding 
the  Spanish-American  war,  the  sugar  industry,  stimulated 
by  a  reciprocity  treaty  which  permitted  free  entry  of  Ha¬ 
waiian  sugar  to  the  United  States,  became  the  dominant 
interest  of  the  islands.,  At  the  same  time  the  native  population 
was  declining  very  fast.  In  order  to  supply  the  demand  for 
field  workers  Hawaiian  employers,  through  private  associations 
and  through  their  government,  brought  to  the  islands  from  China 
and  Japan  a  large  number  of  indentured  coolies;  so  that  when 
the  country  became  a  part  of  the  United  States,  these  coolies 
and  their  descendants  and  the  people  who  accompanied  them  , 
formed  about  one-half  of  the  population.  With  annexation, 
three  very  important  new  legal  conditions  were  established  in 
Hawaii.  The  old  system  of  indentured  coolie  labor  ceased,  as  it 
could  not  be  carried  on  under  the  American  Constitution ;  the 
contract  labor  provisions  of  our  immigration  laws  applied  to 
the  islands,  so  that  the  planters  were  no  longer  able  to  recruit 
labor  outside  of  the  domains  of  the  United  States ;  and  Chinese 
immigration  was  entirely  excluded.  Seven  years  ago  our  gov¬ 
ernment  reached  an  agreement  with  Japan  by  which  labor  immi- 
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gration  from  that  country  was  discontinued.  The  result  of  this 
was  that  although  during  the  first  ten  years  of  territorial  govern¬ 
ment  the  sugar  production  of  Hawaii  doubled,  a  large  pineapple 
industry  grew  up  from  nothing,  the  people  engaged  in  manu¬ 
factures  increased  seventy  per  cent.,  the  number  of  farms  multi¬ 
plied  by  two,  and  the  total  population  of  the  islands  increased 
over  twenty-five  per  cent. —  meantime  the  number  of  adult  males 
—  males  of  working  age  —  actually  decreased.  This  rather 
remarkable  fact  is  due  to  the  natural  re-establishment  of  normal 
social  conditions  in  the  islands.  Under  the  coolie  labor  system 
the  population  had  been  composed  mostly  of  single  men  so  the 
increase  under  American  rule  was  in  women  and  children. 
Naturally  this  caused  a  very  great  labor  shortage.  As  a  result 
the  Hawaiian  planters  turned  to  the  Philippines  as  a  source  of 
labor  supply.  They  could  contract  for  labor  there  because  the 
country  belonged  to  the  United  States  and  they  could  bring 
Filipinos  to  Hawaii  without  regard  to  the  restrictions  of  our 
immigration  laws.  They  did  not  go  to  the  Philippines  because 
they  thought  they  offered  the  best  class  of  laborers  for  their 
particular  purpose,  but  because  it  was  the  only  available  source 
of  supply.  Of  course  it  was  out  of  the  question,  from  an  eco¬ 
nomic  standpoint,  to  attempt  to  recruit  labor  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
where  they  would  have  to  offer  considerably  higher  wages  than 
were  paid  in  California  in  order  to  attract  cane  field  laborers 
to  Hawaii.  Consequently  the  Hawaiian  Planters’  Association 
sent  to.  the  Philippines  and  recruited  labor,  beginning  work  in 
the  vicinity  of  Manila  and  gradually  extending  into  the  archi¬ 
pelago  as  far  as  the  Moro  Province.  The  planters  have  their 
own  coasting  steamer  (I  speak  of  this  work  in  the  Philippines 
from  indirect  information.  I  have  never  seen  the  work  carried 
on  in  the  Philippines,  but  I  have  talked  with  the  Filipinos  and 
with  representatives  of  the  planters  who  are  engaged  out  there). 
The.  laborers  are  thus  assembled  at  Manila,  where  they  pass  a 
medical  examination,  and  all  their  expenses  by  regular  steamers 
are  paid  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  As  a  result  of  this  effort 
fourteen  thousand  Filipinos  were  brought  to  Hawaii  during  the 
five  years  ending  last  June,  and  the  immigration  still  continues. 
Very  few  of  these  people  have  returned  to  the  Philippines.  Of 
course  the  sole  motive  for  bringing  them,  that  we  need  to  con¬ 
sider  as  an  actual,  practical  motive,  is  the  desire  to  get  labor. 
But  a  merely,  commercial  motive  always  appears  more  beautiful 
if  clothed  with  other  considerations,  and  the  theory  has  been 
advanced  that  these  Filipinos  in  Hawaii  are  learning  habits  of 
industry  and  living  under  more  advanced  civilization  generally 
than  they,  would  be  at  home,  and  will  carry  back  to  the  Philip¬ 
pines  habits  of  industry  and  a  practical  knowledge  of  agriculture 
that  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  those  islands. 
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The  Filipinos,  however,  are  young  men  mostly;  a  very  large 
majority  of  them  were  when  they  came  to  Hawaii  less  than 
twenty-one  years  old,  and  they  show  no  strong  disposition  to 
return  to  the  Philippines.  Though  five  hundred  have  gone  back, 
including  men,  women  and  children,  quite  a  percentage  of  these 
are  people  deported  almost  immediately  after  their  arrival  on 
account  of  the  discovery  of  contagious  disease  among  them  or 
for  similar  reasons.  The  emigration  from  Hawaii  to  California 
is  about  equal  to  the  number  returning  to  the  Philippines,  but 
it  is  almost  entirely  a  voluntary  migration  and  it  occurs  among 
the  more  intelligent  and  thrifty  and  prosperous  of  the  Filipinos. 
But  neither  of  these  movements  as  yet  has  attained  serious  im¬ 
portance.  In  five  years,  therefore,  fourteen  thousand  have 
arrived  and  about  one  thousand  have  left  Hawaii.  It  looks  as 
if  these  people,  for  the  present  at  least,  were  going  to  stay  in 
Hawaii. 

It  is  a  commonplace  of  labor  immigration  theory  that  if  you 
move  labor  from  its  own  home  to  a  new  home  as  a  rule  it  be¬ 
comes  more  industrious.  This  is  true  with  the  Filipino ;  when 
he  is  transported  to  Hawaii  he  is  a  more  regular  laborer  than 
in  his  own  country. 

The  conditions  the  Filipino  laborer  meets  in  Hawaii  are  prac¬ 
tically  these:  If  he  goes  on  a  plantation,  and  that  is  where  they 
all  go  at  first,  he  is  paid  a  wage  that  averaged  for  all  the 
Filipinos  employed  in  the  islands  in  1910,  sixty-nine  cents  a  day, 
in  American  currency.  He  is  provided  with  free  lodgings,  but 
furnishes  his  own  food.  Undoubtedly  these  people  as  a  rule 
improve  their  economic  condition  by  going  to  Hawaii.  A  great 
many  do  not  remain  on  the  plantations.  They  are  congregating 
in  quite  large  numbers  in  the  cities  of  Honolulu  and  Hilo. 
Neither  do  all  who  remain  in  the  country  stay  in  plantation  occu¬ 
pations.  Many  leave  their  jobs  on  the  first  pay  day.  But  the 
mass  of  them,  and  especially  those  who  were  real  peasants  in 
the  Philippines,  are  still  in  the  cane  fields. 

Some  of  the  problems  which  these  laborers  present,  problems 
to  which  remedial  measures  ought  to  be  applied,  are  these.  This 
immigration  is  an  immigration  of  single  men.  About  one  woman 
has  been  brought  to  Hawaii  for  every  ten  Filipinos.  If  these 
people  are  going  to  remain  at  all  permanently  in  the  islands  they 
have  very  little  opportunity  for  establishing  there  a  family  life. 
The  social  welfare  of  those  people,  even  though  they  do  not 
suffer  any  industrial  oppression  in  the  islands,  is  therefore  being 
sacrificed  to  an  industrial  need  just  as  truly  as  if  they  were  exist¬ 
ing  under  a  state  of  forced  labor.  The  immigration  of  single 
men  to  Hawaii  under  this  system  is  a  different  thing  from  the 
immigration  of  single  men  from  Europe  to  the  United  States. 
The  large  proportion  of  single  men  has  been  recognized  as  one 
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of  the  present  evils  attending  our  European  immigration.  But 
men  coming  from  Europe  to  the  United  States  come  voluntarily, 
with  their  own  funds,  and  are  able  to  return  to  their  own  homes 
with  greater  facility  than  the  Filipinos.  These  young  Filipinos 
come  to  Hawaii  animated  by  a  spirit  of  adventure.  They  do  not 
come  to  any  extent  because  the  conditions  in  Hawaii  are  misrep¬ 
resented  to  them  before  they  leave  home,  because  it  is  not  good 
business  not  to  be  candid  in  recruiting  them,  but  they  come  with 
the  exaggerated  anticipations  of  youth  and  without  considering 
to  any  great  extent  their  future  social  welfare.  They  come  to  a 
country  where  the  proportion  of  women  to  men  is  already  very 
small.  They  are  creating  many  serious  social  and  civic  problems 
for  Hawaii  itself,  though  that  is  a  little  outside  of  the  sphere  of 
discussion  here.  They  are  reestablishing  in  Hawaii  the  old  con¬ 
dition  that  existed  under  the  contract  labor  system,  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  based  on  an  electorate  of  single  men  without  the  steadying 
influence  of  the  home.  In  addition  to  that  there  is  the  very 
serious  question  of  disease  and  crime  among  the  Filipinos.  Al¬ 
though  these  people  are  inspected  on  their  arrival,  as  well  as 
before  they  leave  Manila,  by  qualified  and  conscientious  physi¬ 
cians,  a  great  many  possessing  infectious  diseases  are  passed; 
they  bring  tuberculosis,  and  they  bring  a  great  deal  of  anemic 
dysentery  into  Hawaii  from  Asia,  though  that  is  checked  so  far 
as  possible  on  their  arrival. 

Another  problem  is  the  question  of  crime  among  the  Filipinos. 
I  have  not  statistics  as  to  the  proportion  of  criminals,  but  the 
criminal  reputation  of  the  Filipinos  in  Hawaii  is  bad.  Two  or 
three  of  the  most  serious  murders  committed  in  Honolulu,  dur¬ 
ing  the  three  or  four  years  that  I  resided  there,  were  committed 
by  Filipinos,  by  young  boys,  boys  that  appeared  as  innocent,  as 
inexperienced,  as  American  school  boys  fifteen  or  sixteen  years 
of  age.  There  are  other  classes  of  crime,  crimes  against  women 
especially,  that  have  increased  on  account  of  this  large  influx  of 
single  men,  that  may  not  be  due  particularly  to  their  being 
Filipinos.  The  presence  of  these  people  in  Hawaii  not  only  con¬ 
stitutes  an  important  problem  for  the  territory,  but  it  is  for  the 
Filipinos  themselves  a  new  outcome  of  their  relation  with  the 
United  States,  that  ought  to  be  watched  and  that  I  think  ulti¬ 
mately  will  have  to  be  controlled.  (Applause.) 

The  Conference  then  adjourned  until  evening. 


Fourth  Session 

Thursday  Evening,  October  23d,  1913 


The  Chairman:  For  this  evening,  we  have  a  continuation  of 
the  discussion  of  the  Philippine  question.  The  first  speaker  is 
Hon.  Arthur  F.  Odlin,  of  Arcadia,  Florida,  who  was  Judge  of 
the  Court  of  First  Instance  at  Manila  from  1901  to  1904. 


INDEPENDENCE  A  BANE  AND  NOT  A  BLESSING 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.  ARTHUR  F.  ODLIN 

Although  it  seems  to  me  an  easy  task  to  argue  that  the  pro¬ 
posal  to  free  the  Philippines  should  be  rejected  by  reason  of  the 
embarrassments  to  the  United  States  which  would  follow,  I 
prefer  to  base  my  remarks  upon  the  more  humane  and  broad 
aspect  of  the  situation  which  requires  us  to  determine  the  ques¬ 
tion  while  we  keep  in  mind  the  sole  consideration  as  to  what  is 
best  for  the  Filipino  people  themselves. 

There  are  hardly  any  anti-imperialists  now  who  abuse  the 
lamented  McKinley.  During  the  dozen  years  which  have  passed 
since  the  bullet  of  the  assassin  at  Buffalo  caused  so  many  woes 
to  our  nation,  the  feeling  has  become  nearly  universal  that 
McKinley  was  sincere  in  his  declaration  that  he  had  urged  the 
taking  of  the  Islands  from  Spain  as  a  matter  of  humanity  and 
not  as  an  expression  of  any  desire  for  territorial  expansion.  He 
was  a  devout  earnest  Christian.  Pie  had  stated  that  on  bended 
knee  he  had  sought  guidance  from  the  Omnipotent.  I  maintain 
that  the  Treaty  with  Spain  is  morally  and  legally  binding  upon 
the  United  States,  whether  we  as  individuals  like  it  or  not. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  issue  soon  to  be  determined  by 
the  Congress  at  Washington  is  this:  Shall  there  be  made  any 
definite  concrete  agreement  for  the  independence  of  the  Philip¬ 
pine  Islands? 

In  expressing  my  own  hope  that  no  such  step  be  taken  for  at 
least  twenty-five  years,  I  beg  you  to  credit  me  with  being  a  friend 
of  the  Filipino  people,  with, whom  I  was  closely  associated  for 
almost  six  years,  and  from  whom  I  received  most  unvarying 
courtesy  and  generous  hospitality.  Although  my  duties  at  times 
forced  me  to  harsh  and  unpleasant  measures,  rarely  was  that 
task  made  more  difficult  by  any  Filipino.  I  found  it  harder  to 
keep  the  small  unruly  American  element  in  order  than  the  great 
masses  of  the  Filipinos.  For  these  masses  I  have  profound 
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sympathy,  united  with  a  deep  admiration  for  their  patient  strug¬ 
gling,  and  a  firm  confidence  in  their  future  upliftment,  always 
provided  that  the  United  States  Government  will  not  abandon 
them  to  the  small  group  of  “  politicos  ”  who  are  doing  all  the 
shouting  for  independence. 

Let  us  analyze  the  situation.  There  are  about  seven  millions 
of  human  beings  in  the  Islands.  Eliminate  at  once  the  half 
million,  more  or  less,  of  the  Mohammedan  Moros  in  the  Southern 
part  of  the  Archipelago.  Even  Mr.  Bryan  admitted  that  this 
country  could  not  safely  include  these  people  in  his  plan  for 
independence.  They  are  religious  fanatics,  taught  from  the 
cradle  to  kill  all  Christians,  white,  black  or  brown.  The  stern 
military  arm  of  America  must  restrain  for  a  long  time  these 
enemies  of  civilization,  as  a  mere  matter  of  humanity  and  a  duty 
to  the  Christianized  Filipinos. 

.  But  it  is  urged  by  about  half  a  dozen  Americans  who  have 
visited  the  Islands,  and  by  a  few  thousand  good  American  citizens 
who  have  never  been  near  them,  that  no  good  reason  exists  for 
denying  freedom  to  the  six,  or  perhaps  six  and  a  half,  millions 
of  natives  who  worship,  actually  or  nominally,  the  same  God 
whom  we  recognize.  Let  us  see.  There  are  not  over  one 
million  who  possess  a  common  language,  and  over  40  dialects 
are  used  in  the  Islands  today.  Of  course  the  schools  so  wisely 
established  by  our  Government  are  teaching  English  quite  rapidly 
to  many  of  the  young  children,  and  the  earnest  yearning  for  an 
education  is  the  one  bright  star  of  hope  for  the  future  of  the 
races  over  there.  But  of  the  three  millions,  more  or  less,  of 
adult  natives,  not  over  two  per  cent  understand  English  and  less 
than  ten  per  cent  know  Spanish.  In  each  community  there  is  a 
small  group  of  semi-educated  natives  of  prominence  who  pose 
as  leaders  and,  almost  without  exception,  impose  upon  their  poor, 
ignorant  neighbors.  The  masses  of  these  ignorant  people  are 
not  naturally  bad;  but  they  are  very  easily  misled  and  it  was 
surprising  to  find  such  a  large  proportion  of  crimes  committed 
under  orders  of  some  supposed  superior  whose  identity  rarely 
was  disclosed.  This  class  of  local  leaders  whom  I  term 
“  politicos  ”  furnish  the  great  bulk  of  the  Native  Assembly,  or 
Filipino  Legislature,  in  creating  which  our  Congress  made  a  very 
serious  error.  It  came  at  least  twenty  years  too  soon.  Condi¬ 
tions  in  the  Islands  today  would  be  much  better  if  the  demand 
for  this  Insular  Legislature  had  been  rejected  by  us.  Study 
for  a  moment  this  terrible  matter  of  child  slavery  of  which  you 
have  all  read  so  much  recently  in  the  public  press.  The  records 
show  that  every  attempt  by  the  Commission  (a  majority  of 
which  body  are  at  present,  and  very  wisely,  Americans)  to 
enact  a  law  to  stop  that  evil  was  blocked  by  the  Assembly.  The 
whole  trouble  lies  in  the  fact  that  this  class  of  politicos  whom 
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1  am  describing  to  you  represent  no  one  but  themselves.  They 
pretend  to  speak  for  the  mases ;  but  really  they  do  not.  I  regret 
greatly  that  Commissioner  Worcester  did  not  arrive  in  time  to 
attend  this  Conference.  He  is  the  one  American  who  knows 
more  about  the  true  conditions  in  the  Islands  than  any  other 
five  men  whom  I  could  name.  (Applause.)  I  consider  it  a  very 
great  compliment  to  him  that  he  is  detested  by  the  “  politicos ;  ” 
for  he  is  the  truest  friend  to  the  masses  of  the  people  that  they 
possess.  Without  criticising  for  a  moment  the  President  for 
accepting  the  resignation  of  Commissioner  Worcester  in  view 
of  existing  party  conditions  at  Washington,  and  cheerfully 
testifying  to  my  .belief  in  the  patriotism  and  intellect  and  high 
character  of  the  distinguished  son  of  New  York  State  who  has 
just  assumed  the  difficult  post  of  Governor  General  at  Manila, 
I  would  certainly  like  to  revisit  the  Islands  after  Dean  C. 
Worcester  had  occupied  that  position  about  a  couple  of  years. 
Surely  the  masses  would  be  benefited  and  the  politicos  suppressed. 

You  will  say  that  I  am  urging  against  representative  govern¬ 
ment  when  I  deplore  the  creation  of  the  Native  Assembly.  The 
charge  against  me,  if  made,  is  largely  true.  I  do  consider  it 
unwise  and  unsafe  to  attempt  to  confer  representative  govern¬ 
ment  upon  any  people,  white,  black  or  brown,  in  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere  or  in  the  Western,  until  a  decent  percentage  of  them 
are  sufficiently  educated  to  know  what  Government  means,  what 
representation  means,  and  are  therefore  competent  to  handle  the 
gift  when  conferred.  With  about  a  million  and  a  quarter  of 
male  adults  in  the  Islands  only  about  30,000  took  part  in  the 
election  of  this  Assembly.  At  least  half  of  these  million  and  a 
quarter  male  adults  could  not  tell  you  what  the  word  Assembly 
means.  It  might,  mean  some  new  kind  of  an  automobile,  or  a 
form  of  food.  When  Mr.  Bryan’s  visit  to  the  Islands  was  first 
announced,  the  unscrupulous  native  leaders  told  the  more 
ignorant  classes  that  independencia  was  a  charm  which  the  great 
Americano  was  bringing  to  them  at  the  request  of  these  leaders, 
and  that  one  application  of  this  charm  meant  perpetual  life  and 
food  with  no  work.  Of  course  they  all  shouted  for  Bryan. 
While  I  have  not  the  honor  of  being  in  the  confidence  of  the 
present  Secretary  of  State,  I  did  observe  with  pride  and  pleasure 
his  dignified  conduct  while  in  the  Islands,  his  expressed  confidence 
in  the  good  intentions  of  the  American  Government,  and  I  shall 
not  be  surprised  if  he  makes  haste  slowly  in  this  matter  of  the 
establishment  of  a  Philippine  Republic.  It  might  last  one  year 
if  created ;  but  I  doubt  it. 

Nor  is  this  ignorance  of  what  independence  really  means  con¬ 
fined  to  the  illiterate.  Some  of  their  best  educated  politicos  fail 
utterly  to  grasp  the  real  meaning  of  the  word.  Senor  Baretto, 
one  of  the  most  prominent  native  lawyers  at  the  Manila  Bar, 
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when  asked  by  Congressman  Hepburn  in  1905  how  he  proposed 
to  maintain  an  independent  government  for  the  desired  Philip¬ 
pine  Republic  with  no  army  and  no  navy,  and  what  they  could 
do  in  case  of  some  unreasonable  demand  on  the  part  of  Japan, 
with  a  threat  of  invasion,  naively  replied;  ‘‘Why,  we  would 
send  an  urgent  cablegram  to  Washington  and  have  the  American 
soldiers  returned  here.” 

Furthermore,  I  am  certain  that  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
Filipino  people  really  desire  independence.  We  hear  much  of  it 
because  those  political  leaders  talk  much  and  write  much.  But 
the  masses  are  silent.  They  oppose  the  idea,  or  they  are  in¬ 
different.  As  stated  before,  very  many  of  them  do  not  know 
what  it  is.  One  of  the  wealthiest  Filipinos  of  my  acquaintance, 
and  a  full  blooded  native,  with  no  Spanish  blood,  asked  me  back 
in  1904  if  I  believed  independence  was  probable.  I  told  him 
that  I  agreed  with  Mr.  Taft,  then  Secretary  of  War,  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  thought  of  for  a  couple  of  generations.  My 
friend  seemed  relieved.  I  asked  him  why  he  had  asked  my 
views.  He  replied  that  if  the  United  States  should  withdraw 
and  turn  the  affairs  of  the  Islands  over  to  the  native  Politicos, 
he  would  surely  go  to  Spain  to  live ;  that  he  could  more  easily 
live  in  peace  under  the  Spanish  Government  than  under  the 
rule  of  the  group  of  Manila  politicians  who  would  be  placed  in 
control  in  the  event  of  independence  being  granted.  What  a 
commentary  on  the  plan  soon  to  be  debated  seriously  at 
Washington !  . 

Even  the  discussion  of  this  matter  of  independence  has  injured 
the  Islands  greatly.  What  is  needed  most  of  all  is  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  wonderful  natural  resources  over  there.  Nature  has 
done  much  for  the  Philippines,  and  man  little.  The  country  is 
a  marvellously  rich  one,  provided  ample  capital  can  be  interested. 
But  capital,  always  timid  by  nature,  halts  and  hesitates  pending 
a  failure  to  announce  a  definite  positive  program  of  retention 
by  America.  Take  the  case  of  the  electric  car  line  in  Manila. 
This  enterprise  has  been  remarkably  successful  and  prosperous. 
No  city  in  the  world  needed  it  so  much.  Yet  Mr.  Taft  and  his 
associates  almost  had  to  beg  capital  to  construct  it.  When  we 
see  what  Holland  has  done  in  Java,  we  realize  what  a  rich  and 
pleasing  country  American  capital  and  brains  would  make  out 
of  the  Philippines,  in  case  of  assured  control  of  those  Islands  by 
this  country,  either  permanently,  or  for  say  forty  years  more. 
In  my  opinion  the  Filipinos  themselves  would  be  so  prosperous 
by  that  time  that  they  would  not  accept  independence,  even  if 
offered  to  them. 

The  record  already  made  by  America  in  the  Islands  is  one  of 
which  we  should  all  be  proud,  in  place  of  condemning  it.  A 
stable  currency,  upright  and  speedy  courts,  free  schools,  a  system 
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of  modern  highways  well  started,  most  gratifying  advance  in 
sanitation  with  corresponding  reduction  in  the  death  rate,  abolish¬ 
ment  of  the  public  lottery,  are  some  of  the  blessings  conferred 
by  us  in  fifteen  years  and  never  granted  by  Spain  in  three  cen¬ 
turies.  And  all  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  have  been 
six  civil  Governors-General,  in  twelve  years.  I  think  it  is 
wonderful.  If  your  bank  installed  a  new  president  every  two 
years,  you  would  move  your  balance  (if  you  had  one  left)  to 
some  other  institution.  England  manages  these  matters  better 
then  we  do.  The  success  we  have  had,  despite  these  frequent 
changes,  has  been  due  to  our  good  fortune  in  having  a  list  of 
such  admirable  executives.  Taft  —  Wright  —  Ide  —  Smith  — 
Forbes  —  and  now  the  brilliant  citizen  of  your  own  state,  Harri¬ 
son  of  New  York,  just  inaugurated.  I  hope  the  career  of  the 
latter  will  not  be  impeded  by  the  unfortunate  instructions  which 
he  has  to  carry  with  him.  Progress,  however,  would  have  been 
greater,  had  the  changes  been  fewer.  About  the  time  an 
American  official  over  there  becomes  an  expert,  he  is  usually, 
not  always,  relieved. 

And  now  we  hear  that  the  one  safeguard  which*  we  have  been 
careful  to  maintain  at  Manila  all  these  years  is  to  be  thrown 
away.  Public  announcement  has  been  made  that  very  shortly 
the  majority  of  the  Philippine  Commission  are  to  be  natives.  I 
truly  would  like  to  believe  that  this  step  will  help  the  situation; 
but  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  a  most  dangerous  experiment.  Any 
advance  movement  toward  freedom  such  as  this  is  should  be 
delayed  until  our  schools  have  had  time  to  teach  the  A  B  C  of 
Government  to  the  rising  generation;  than  after  40  or  50  or  60 
per  cent  of  the  adult  inhabitants  can  read  and  write,  either 
English  or  any  common  tongue,  and  use  the  ballot  with  a  decent 
degree  of  intelligence,  they  should  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
decide  for  themselves  if  they  desire  an  independent  government. 
It  ought  not  to  be  imposed  upon  six  millions  at  the  request  of 
a  few  thousand.  The  longer  I  live  and  the  more  I  travel  the 
greater  appear  to  me  the  difficulties  in  this  whole  matter  of 
self-government. 

I11  conclusion,  I  ask  you  if  it  is  not  worthy  of  note  that  the 
belief  of  virtually  every  American  who  has  lived  in  the  Islands 
is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  Mr.  Taft,  that  independence  should 
not  be  considered  for  a  couple  of  generations  ?  Can  it  be  possi¬ 
ble  that  Mr.  Taft  and  all  his  compatriots  who  have  been  there 
are  wrong?  Mr.  Raymond  Robbins,  that  earnest  and  able  apostle 
of  world  Christianity,  says  now  that  they  are  right.  He  went 
to  Manila  lately,  a  pronounced  anti-imperialist.  But  he  now 
says  that  we  must  make  up  our  minds  to  retain  the  Islands 
indefinitely  as  a  matter  of  duty  to  the  Filipino  people  themselves. 
That  consideration  alone  should  control  us ;  and  in  availing  my- 
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self  of  the  honor  extended  to  me  in  the  privilege  of  addressing 
this  most  honorable  and  intellectual  Conference,  I  have  tried  to 
be  governed  thereby.  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  We  shall  now  hear  from  Dr.  W.  F. 
Oldham,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Until  very  recently 
and  for  eight  years  Dr.  Oldham  was  Missionary  Bishop  for 
Southern  Asia,  his  diocese  including  the  Philippine  Islands. 


THE  PROFITS  AND  PERIL  OF  PHILIPPINE 
AUTONOMY  —  AT  THIS  TIME 

ADDRESS  OF  W.  F.  OLDHAM,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

I  desire  to  have  it  clearly  understood  I  speak  at  this  time  solely 
my  personal  opinions  and  beliefs.  I  do  not  speak  as  a  church 
official.  I  have  never  discussed  this  matter  with  any  member 
of  my  own  communion.  I  do  not  personally  know  whether  my 
opinions  are  shared  by  other  missionaries  or  not.  I  say  this 
because  it  is  sometimes  hinted  that  the  Filipino  people  are  ready 
to  class  as  their  enemies  all  those  who  do  not  join  in  the  cry  for 
immediate  independence.  I  do  not  myself  do  the  Filipino  the 
disrespect  of  believing  that  with  him  sincere  friendship  involves 
laying  down  the  liberty  of  a  differing  judgment.  I  have  the 
honor  of  the  personal  friendship  of  hundreds  of  Filipinos.  I 
will  not  do  them  the  dishonor  or  even  thinking  that  they  will 
refuse  me  the  right  to  differ  from  them  in  judgment,  if  I  do 
differ.  Rather  do  I  believe  that  they  will  examine  my  reasons 
and  agree  or  disagree  not  according  to  popular  feeling  and 
partisan  cries  but  according  to  their  sincere  valuations  of  my 
arguments.  What  is  more,  I  believe  that  there  are  thousands  of 
Filipinos  whose  real  sentiments  do  not  vary  widely  from  those 
I  venture  to  express. 

I  am  a  believer  in  men  as  men.  I  repudiate  the  idea  that  cer¬ 
tain  peoples  are  the  heaven-appointed  guardians  of  other  peoples 
for  all  time.  Nor  j:an  I  lightly  admit  that  any  people  is  “  in¬ 
ferior  ”  if  by  that  is  meant  that  they  are  essentially  without 
quality  and  must  ever  remain  unprogressive  and  unfit.  Many 
peoples  are  undeveloped.  But  what  these  may  become  under 
favorable  circumstances  with  adequate  training  through  sufficient 
period  of  time,  only  the  future  can  discover.  Premature  ver¬ 
dicts  are  not  only  worthless  but  may  betray  the  shallowness  of  • 
those  who  pronounce  them.  Time  and  favoring  circumstance 
may  yet  show  that  no  people  is  incapable  of  achieving  keen 
aptitude  for  affairs  and  high  fitness  for  self  direction. 

I  therefore  maintain  that  all  peoples  under  tutelage  must  be 
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given  enlarging  opportunity  to  manage  their  own  affairs.  In 
the  main,  peoples,  like  individuals,  learn  by  doing;  this  holds 
true  in  the  most  difficult  art  of  self-government  as  in  all  other 
realms  of  activity. 

I  also  gladly  recognize  what  I  may  term  a  world-wide  upheavel 
of  Democracy.  In  all  lands,  among  almost  all  races,  ancient 
privilege  is  being  challenged  and  the  right  of  men  to  self-direction 
and  to  a  fair  field  for  self-development  and  personal  prosperity 
is  being  both  demanded  and  acquired. 

I  believe  greatly  in  the  intellectual  capacity  of  the  Filipino 
and  admire  his  ready  response  to  all  American  efforts  that  have 
been  made  in  the  first  fifteen  years  to  educate  and  train  him  for 
self-government.  Nor  does  he  lack  in  moral  quality  which  only 
needs  opportunity  for  cultivation  to  afford  a  sound  base  for  free 
citizenship.  Both  in  development  of  this  quality  and  of  political 
capacity  he  has  made  admirable  progress  in  the  fifteen  short 
years  of  the  American  presence.  Fie  has  not  only  disappointed 
the  unfavorable  forecasts  of  those  who  misjudged  him,  but  he 
has,  on  the  whole,  outrun  the  expectations  of  more  friendly 
onlookers. 

The  Filipino  who  has  made  good  so  far  can  only  come  to  his 
full  development  and  to  the  full  fruition  of  his  hopes,  to  the 
legitimate  consummation  of  his  ambitions  and  to  the  full  realiza¬ 
tion  of  his  political  self-hood,  by  being  given  the  entire  care  and 
responsibility  of  the  administration  of  his  own  land. 

When  I  speak  of  Philippine  autonomy,  then,  I  mean  such 
complete  handling  over  of  the  Islands  to  the  administration  of 
the  Filipino  people  as  would  leave  them  entirely  independent 
and  subject  to  neither  the  control  nor  the  advice  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  government  and  without  any  further  relations  with  the 
American  people  except  those  of  friendship  and  good  will. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  inquire  how  this  complete  independence 
could  be  assured,  what  arrangements  would  be  made  for  the 
somewhat  noncompliant  Moro,  or  for  the  protecting  of  the  Is¬ 
lands  from  the  designs  of  neighboring  powers,  or  the  people 
themselves  from  the  results  of  any  unhappy  blunders  in  their 
relations  with  these  neighbors.  I  assume  <that  before  final  in¬ 
dependence  be  granted,  all  these  matters  would  be  carefully 
weighed  and  provided  for,  and  I,  for  one,  am  perfectly  willing 
to  trust  the  sagacity  of  the  State  Department,  the  White  House, 
the  American  Congress  and  the  Filipino  leaders  to  evolve  some 
working  program  that  may  have  in  it  the  hope  of  adequacy  and 
permanence. 

Could  such  a  goal  be  now  safely  reached,  there  would  be  great 
profit  both  to  the  Filipinos,  if  they  desire  entire  separation,  and 
to  the  Americans.  To  the  Filipino  would  come  the  immense 
satisfaction  of  being  treated  as  a  free  and  developed  people  fully 
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capable  of  self-government,  and  of  so  ordering  their  own  affairs 
as  to  take  their  place  among  the  self-governing  nations  of  the 
world.  To  the  Americans  would  come  the  deep  gratification  of 
having  successfully  accomplished  what  they  set  out  to  do ;  viz., 
to  fit  the  Filipino  for  self-government.  The  teacher  would  have 
the  high  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  pupil  actually  demonstrate  his 
success  by  carrying  out  unaided  the  lessons  he  had  been  taught. 
From  the  beginning  every  public  word  that  has  been  spoken  in 
the  ear  of  a  listening  world  has  declared  that  we  hold  the  Philip¬ 
pine  Islands  as  a  trust  not  as  a  possession.  Every  president 
from  Mr.  McKinley  to  Mr.  Wilson  has  said  this  repeatedly,  nor 
has  any  course  pursued  by  the  American  Government  in  the 
Islands,  looked  in  any  direction  but  this.  The  actual  grant  of 
independence  would  therefore  be  a  crowning  act  bringing  to 
completion  the  splendid  efforts  we  have  put  forth  from  the 
beginning  towards  this  very  end.  In  the  presence  of  all  the 
world  it  would  be  manifest  we  have  always  meant  what  we  said. 
The  scarcely  veiled  sneers  of  Europe  and  the  wistful  question¬ 
ings  of  Asia  would  thus  be  met  in  unmistakable  ways  and  a 
notable  monument  would  be  erected  marking  the  altruistic  march 
of  humanity. 

But  spite  of  all  I  have  said  and  in  seeming  opposition  to  my 
own  fondest  hopes  and  sincere  desires  for  the  Philippine  Islands 
and  the  ETnited  States,  I  would  yet  counsel  delay  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  reasons: 

The  Filipino  has  done  well  under  direction.  The  scholars 
have  been  singularly  attentive  and  receptive.  But  the  teacher 
has  been  constantly  in  evidence.  And  in  taking  account  of  the 
outcomes,  this  must  be  kept  in  mind.  His  voice  of  encourage¬ 
ment  or  warning;  his  hand  helping  forward  or  restraining:  his 
patience  and  self-restraint  in  stimulating  activity  and  curbing 
headiness  have  all  been  as  markedly  in  evidence  as  the  diligence 
and  acuteness  of  the  pupils.  By  this  mutual  co-operation  of 
teachers  and  taught  much  distance  has  been  traveled.  Much  yet 
remains  before  the  end  is  in  sight  and  a  continuance  of  mutual 
co-operation  is  still  needed.  Particularly  is  this  true  in  the 
recognition  and  safeguarding  of  the  rights  of  the  common  people. 
Before  the  American  advent,  a  great  gulf  separated  the  com¬ 
paratively  well  born  and  well-to-do,  who  were  also  the  com¬ 
paratively  educated,  from  the  masses  of  the  common  people. 
The  latter  were  almost  wholly  uneducated  and  submissive  to 
direction.  Ignorant  of  their  rights  and  unable  to  defend  them, 
they  were  voiceless  and  oppressed.  It  may  not  have  been  that 
there  was  any  conscious  conspiracy  against  the  liberties  of  the 
body  of  the  people.  It  was  perhaps  rather  the  fact  that  the  idea 
had  not  dawned  that  common  folk  were  to  be  considered.  This 
thought  had  not  come  either  to  the  masses  themselves  or  to  those 
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who  held  them  under.  Indeed  privileged  classes  have  never  been 
able  to  see  that  the  masses  should  or  could  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  difficult  arts  of  government.  Nobody  has  pointed  out 
more  forcefully  than  our  present  President  how  easy  it  is  for 
men  of  high  intelligence  amongst  a  people  who  have  been  nursed 
in  democratic  ideals  for  a  century  to  yet  sincerely  believe  that 
it  is  much  better  for  the  common  people  to  have  government 
furnished  them  than  to  seek  to  meddle  with  such  intricate  and 
difficult  matters  for  themselves.  And  it  is  only  very  recently, 
even  amongst  us,  that  a  real  understanding  of  popular  govern¬ 
ment  is  spreading  among  the  masses  of  our  own  people.  And 
there  is  much  yet  to  be  learned  even  here.  Aristocratic  and 
oligarchic  ideas  die  hard.  And  it  is  through  much  pain  and 
travail  that  real  democracy  comes  to  the  birth.  How  then  can 
we  expect  that  in  so  brief  a  time  the  Filipinos  shall  have  learned 
this  difficult  lesson?  Derived  from  Malay  tribes,  the  tribal  ar¬ 
rangement  has  ever  been  in  their  thinking.  Amongst  all  Malays, 
the  Penghulus  whether  hereditary  or  chosen  by  the  tribe  are 
implicitly  followed.  There  is  a  council  of  the  “  orang  tuah  ”  or 
old  men  —  the  elders  of  the  families  of  the  tribe  with  whom  the 
Penghulu  advises.  These  are  the  makers  of  the  tribal  program, 
these  the  leaders  of  the  tribal  movement.  The  idea  of  question¬ 
ing  the  dictum  of  the  Penghulu  and  the  “  orang  tuah  ”  never 
enters  the  mind  of  the  individual  Malay.  .Substitute  for  the 
Penghulu  and  the  orang  tuah,  the  Jefe,  th$  Cacique,  the  local 
boss  and  the  Ilustrados  —  the  well  born,  the  educated  of  the 
community  —  and  the  old  tribal  feeling  carries  the  masses.  Con¬ 
tact  with  aristocratic  Spain  has  simply  substituted  the  Ilustrados 
for  the  elders  of  the  tribe,  and  has  thus  carried  the  people  one 
step  farther  from  democracy  and  any  true  self-government. 
For  the  orang  tuah  at  least  represented  the  families  of  which 
they  were  the  elders,  but  the  present  leaders  represent  only  a 
‘privileged  class  and  the  politically  skilful.  The  common  people 
have  under  Spanish  influences  gone  farther  from  self-govern¬ 
ment  than  ever.  They  therefore  follow  their  leaders  without 
protest  even  when  there  is  no  community  of  interest  between 
the  leaders  and  the  led.  “  Theirs  not  to  question  why.”  Why 
should  they  raise  any  inquiry  regarding  ways  that  have  always 
been?  “  Custombre  ”  is  the  most  powerful  and  dominating  word 
in  the  uneducated  Filipino’s  vocabulary.  What  “  custom  ”  de¬ 
crees,  far  be  it  from  him  to  question.  No  such  impiety  shall 
ever  be  charged  against  him.  He  is  a  patient  follower  of  age¬ 
long  traditions  and  there  is  neither  insurgency  in  his  mind  nor 
anarchy  in  his  blood.  In  a  word,  he  has  not  found  himself  and 
is  therefore  imposed  upon  socially  and  in  petty  political  ways  to 
an  extent  that  no  true  friend  of  his  can  contemplate  without 
something  of  resentment.  It  is  true  that  to  this  unprivileged 
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and  voiceless  man  of  the  Philippines  there  has  come  during  recent 
years  the  opportunity  of  the  school  and  of  the  American  teacher 
and  those  whom  he  has  trained.  Light  begins  to  play  around 
his  very  door  step.  But  the  admirable  public  school  system  in¬ 
troduced  by  us  has  been  in  existence  only  twelve  or  thirteen 
years.  And  at  no  time  has  there  been  provided  facilities  for  the 
schooling  of  more  than  one-third  of  the  children  of  school¬ 
going  age.  In  a  population  of  from  six  to  seven  millions  there 
have  been  but  600, 000  children,  at  the  utmost,  in  the  schools 
at  any  one  time.  And  of  this  600,000,  a  comparatively  small 
proportion  is  from  the  masses  we  are  now  discussing.  Naturally 
the  classes  already  in  social  leadership  have  been  quicker  to  see 
the  value  of  the  new  education  opened  to  them.  The  schools, 
too,  are  also  naturally  more  frequent  in  the  cities  and  in  the 
larger  centres  of  the  rural  population.  Here  congregate  the 
ilustrado  families  and  those  more  immediately  under  their 
domination.  It  is  true  there  are  many  schools  in  the  barrios  or 
municipal  suburbs  of  the  townships.  And  no  nobler  nor  more 
painstaking  work  is  being  done  for  the  children  of  the  farm  than 
by  the  supervisors  of  these  barrio  schools.  But  when  but  one- 
third  of  the  children  are  in  all  the  schools,  urban,  suburban  and 
rural,  it  may  easily  be  judged  that  a  very  much  smaller  fraction 
than  one-third  are  from  the  homes  of  the  farmers  and  fisher¬ 
men,  the  poorer  peasant  folk  and  workers  of  the  land.  Through 
the  eyes  of  these  children,  the  peoples  are  beginning  to  see  the 
larger  life  that  should  be  theirs.  There  has  begun  a  leavening 
of  the  thought  of  the  plain  people.  Some  glimmer  of  human 
rights  cannot  but  reach  the  minds  of  those  whose  children  are 
being  familiarized  with  American  colonial  history,  with  the 
progress  of  democracy  in  our  own  land,  with  the  upward  thrust 
of  the  common  people  in  all  civilized  and  semi-civilized  lands. 
Young  men  and  women  upon  whose  ears  have  fallen  the  im¬ 
mortal  words  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  who  are 
more  or  less  familiar  with  the  current  publications  in  which  are 
discussed  the  rights  of  universal  suffrage,  without  even  a  sex 
qualification,  and  the  increasing  place  of  the  lowly  tribes  of  all 
lands  at  the  council  tables  of  those  lands ;  such  young  men  and 
women  can  never  again  be  content  to  be  regarded  either  them¬ 
selves,  or  the  classes  they  come  from,  as  peons  or  semi-serfs  in 
an  oligarchical  form  of  society.  But  the  number  of  these  is  as 
yet  comparatively  small.  And  their  awakening  is  as  yet  but 
partial.  No  real  beginning  has  yet  come  to  movements  of  social 
democracy.  No  real  awakening  of  the  common  people  to  their 
human  and  political  rights.  They  are  as  yet  voicing  the  desires 
of  their  leaders.  They  have  not  yet  waked  to  the  inquiry  of 
what  any  given  movement  holds  for  them  as  the  plain  toilers  of 
the  land.  The  weight  of  precedent  and  the  force  of  custom  have 
not  yet  been  shaken  off.  I  repeat,  the  people  have  not  yet  found 
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themselves.  The  process  has  begun,  but  “  art  is  long  and  life  is 
short  ”  and  the  supreme  art  of  discovering  the  right  to  social 
and  political  liberty  for  the  plain  people  of  any  land  and  the 
means  to  assert  and  maintain  this  right  cannot  be  learned  in 
any  fifteen  short  years  even  by  the  most  apt  and  intelligent 
people.  Until  this  vision  is  largely  shared  by  all  the  people, 
until  this  apprehension  of  the  right  to  a  square  deal  becomes 
the  common  thought  and  purpose  of  all  the  people,  the  peasantry 
and  the  proletarist  not  only  consent  to  the  domination  of  the 
Jefe  and  the  Ilustrado,  but  do  not  even  have  it  in  their  thinking 
that  they  act  unworthily  in  consenting  to  such  overriding  of 
their  rights  and  personal  interests. 

It  ought  to  be  manifest  that  until  the  time  comes  when  all 
this  is  completely  altered,  there  should  be  no  arrest  of  the  forces 
that  are  leavening  the  mind  and  broadening  the  intelligence  of 
the  masses.  Complete  independence?  Yes!  if  they  desire  it 
just  as  soon  as  the  mass  of  the  people  understand  what  it  means 
and  what  it  should  hold  for  them,  and  are  sufficiently  trained 
not  only  to  see  their  rights  but  to  assert  and  defend  them. 
Otherwise  “  independence  ”  must  mean  an  oligarchy  such  as  we 
may  see  in  Mexico  and  in  other  Spanish  states  where  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  republican  liberty  has  no  content  for  peons  and  peas¬ 
ants.  And  when  oligarchies  are  imbedded  in  social  aristocracies 
they  are  the  more  difficult  to  uproot.  The  plain  people  of  the 
Philippines  need  the  American  presence  until  there  shall  be  a 
greater  leveling  of  intelligence,  of  social  prestige  and  political 
rights, —  until  all  the  people  know  and  assert  that  in  the  eye  of 
the  state  and  in  the  operation  of  all  laws  economic,  social,  re¬ 
ligious,  and  political,  a  man  is  a  man. 

Again,  any  near-by  grant  of  independence  would  put  into  the 
saddle  at  once  the  older  Spanish  trained  leaders.  The  English 
speaking,  American  trained  men  are  only  in  their  youth.  Those 
who  have  taken  our  training  to  any  profit  can  only  be  a  little 
beyond  twenty  years  of  age,  for  the  American  taught  schools 
are  only  twelve  or  thirteen  years  old.  The  Spanish  trained  men 
were  brought  up  in  the  aristocratic  and  reactionary  colonial 
Spanish  modes  of  thought.  They  have  yielded  to  the  new  Ameri¬ 
can  programme,  but  always  with  reluctance  and  often  with 
scarcely  concealed  impatience.  Repeatedly  they  have  endeavored 
to  re-establish  Spanish  as  the  official  language.  And  very 
naturally  so.  It  is  the  language  of  their  training  and  expreses 
the  vefy  spirit  of  the  civilization  they  in  their  hearts  prefer. 
Our  national  conceit  blinds  us  to  the  fact  that  to  merely  speak 
our  tongue  and  enunciate  our  ideas  in  the  hearing  of  any  people 
does  not  immediately  have  the  effect  of  making  that  people 
hasten  to  learn  our  tongue  and  adopt  our  thinking.  Particularly 
is  it  far  from  truth  that  aristocratic  and  oligarchic  ideals  em- 
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balmed  in  courtly  and  ceremonious  phrase  in  a  liquid  and  sonor¬ 
ous  language  are  likely  to  be  immediately  overcome  by  the  plain 
statements  of  democracy  made  in  virile  straightforward  clean- 
cut  English.  I  need  not  argue  the  case.  Immediate  indepen¬ 
dence  would  inevitably  mean  the  leadership  of  Spanish  trained 
reactionaries  who  with  fine  and  eloquent  use  of  the  language  of 
republics  would  reconstitute  the  old  Spanish  aristocratic  forms 
of  society  and  government. 

It  is  because  I  have  a  very  deep  interest  in  the  largest  final 
good  of  the  Philippines  that  I  would  plead  with  the  American 
people  to  continue  to  bear  the  burden  of  caring  for  this  archi¬ 
pelago  a  little  longer,  not  for  our  sake  but  for  theirs. 

What  then  would  I  advise?  This:  1.  An  extension  of  the 
admirable  public  school  system  until  every  one  of  the  children 
of  school  age,  particularly  in  the  barrios,  shall  have  adequate 
opportunity  for  education.  2.  A  continued  extension  of  govern¬ 
mental  powers  entrusted  to  Filipino  hands.  The  last  action  of 
the  President  in  putting  a  majority  of  Filipinos  on  the  Com¬ 
mission  is  a  bold  venture  in  this  direction  which  all  friends  of 
the  Philippines  will  watch  with  intense  solicitude.  Many  of  us 
heartily  approve  it  and  sincerely  wish  that  the  appointees  may 
make  good.  When  they  do,  perhaps  the  further  experiment  may 
be  tried  of  making  these  Filipino  commissionerships  elective  and 
not  appointive,  with  the  progressive  increasing  of  Filipino  repre¬ 
sentation  until  the  entire  commission  shall  be  Filipino.  Then 
probably  would  come  the  appointment  of  a  Filipino  governor- 
general  and  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  the  American  troops  and 
the  officering  of  the  native  troops  with  native  officers.  Mean¬ 
while,  since  these  measures  can  only  be  gradually  taken,  let  some 
definite  time,  say  thirty  years  hence,  be  definitely  set  now  for  the 
final  decisions  to  be  reached  both  by  Filipinos  and  the  United 
States.  By  that  time  the  present  generation  of  English  trained 
youth  would  be  in  middle  age,  followed  by  a  more  widely  edu¬ 
cated  generation  which  would  be  in  the  fulness  of  its  physical 
and  mental  vigor  and  these,  again,  be  buttressed  by  what  should 
be  a  wholly  literate  generation  of  the  youth  of  the  land.  A 
nation  wide  vote  might  then  be  taken  of  all  adults  to  decide 
whether  the  people  desired  complete  independence,  or  some  such 
arrangements  with  the  United  States  as  Canada  or  Australia  has 
with  Great  Britain ;  complete  independence  in  all  internal  mat¬ 
ters  and  a  loose  alliance  with  the  United  States  in  all  matters  of 
trade  and  foreign  relations.  Given  thirty  years  more  of  the 
beneficent  training  that  the  past  fifteen  have  shown,  and  we  may 
more  confidently  commit  an  awakened  and  prepared  people  to 
the  care  of  their  own  leaders  in  the  pleasing  belief  that  we  had 
secured  for  all .  the  people,  by  reason  of  their  own  growth  in 
knowledge  and  in  sturdy  independence  of  character,  a  fair  chance 
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for  real  freedom  under  forms  and  leaders  of  their  own  choice. 
Our  stewardship  will  then  be  happily  discharged;  our  trust  be 
honorably  fulfilled  and  all  the  people  of  the  Islands  be  set  on 
their  way  to  worthy  self-realization.  The  stars  and  stripes 
would  come  home  with  added  lustre  or  remain  floating  over  a 
people  who  had  invited  its  permanent  stay.  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  The  next  paper  is  that  of  Dr.  John  R. 
McDill,  of  Milwaukee,  Associate  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the 
University  of  Chicago,  who  was  in  the  Philippines  from  1899 
to  1912  as  surgeon  and  then  as  professor  of  surgery  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  the  Philippines.  Dr.  McDill  is  here  at  Lake  Mo- 
honk  ;  but  he  has  this  afternoon  been  stricken  with  illness,  which 
confines  him  to  his  room,  and  arrangements  have  accordingly 
been  made  for  the  reading  of  his  paper  by  his  friend,  Dr.  John 
G.  Coulter,  of  Bloomington,  Ill.,  formerly  editor  of  “  The 
Manila  Times.” 

If  I  understand  the  situation  correctly,  the  paper  presents  the 
opposite  of  the  personal  views  of  Mr.  Coulter.  We  shall  under¬ 
stand  accordingly  the  personal  friendliness  which  has  prompted 
Dr.  Coulter  to  read  it. 

Dr.  John  G.  Coulter:  I  am1  inclined  to  qualify  the  intro¬ 
ductory  remark  of  the  Chairman.  The  paper  has  come  to  my 
hands  only  within  the  last  thirty  minutes,  and  I  am  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  indorse  complete  disagreement  or  agreement.  I  would 
rather  be  left  in  the  pleasant  region  of  an  intermediate  ground. 
(Applause.)  Dr.  McDill’s  paper  is  as  follows: 

INJUSTICE  OF  AMERICAN  OPP6SITION  TO  PHILIP¬ 
PINE  INDEPENDENCE 

ADDRESS  OF  DR.  JOHN  R.  MCDILL 

I  regret  that  it  is  necessary  to  take  three  minutes  for  my  per¬ 
sonal  -equation.  Some  of  my  opinions  that  reached  the  Islands 
recently  were  disposed  of  by  the  press  of  Manila  as  those  of  “  an 
embittered  surgeon,”  and  the  Governor-General,  just  before 
President  Wilson  requested  his  resignation,  was  quoted  in  regard 
to  them  as  saying  that  “  Dr.  McDill  did  not  leave  the  service  of 
his  own  volition.”  One  always  looks  for  the  animus  of  important 
statements.  The  Governor-General  might  have  stated  the  whole 
truth  while  he  was  about  it  which  was,  strange  as  it  may  seem 
to  one  not  conversant  with  things  official  there,  that  I  did  not 
accept  my  official  appointment  of  my  own  volition ;  after  two 
interviews  I  was  told  flatly  that  if  I  did  not  accept  the  position, 
I  would  be  put  out  of  business  as  far  as  it  lay  in  the  power  of  the 
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government  to  do  so.  Having  had  all  the  evidence  years  before 
that  I  cared  for  of  its  ability  to  do  this  very  thing,  I  accepted 
though  with  misgivings  which  were  soon  enough  justified. 
Shortly  thereafter  I  was  obliged  to  sharply  criticize  a  bureau 
chief’s  inexcusable  neglect  which  was  causing  suffering  of  help¬ 
less  people  under  my  care.  The  result  was  a  vicious  attack  on 
me  by  the  most  powerful  and  the  most  overwhelming  official 
there  in  an  attempt  to  destroy  my  reputation.  I  opposed  his 
charges  before  him  and  the  attack  was  abandoned,  leaving  the 
official  in  an  unenviable  light.  The  usual  and  expected  followed ; 
my  resignation  was  demanded,  no  reason  was  given,  and  without 
being  afforded  a  chance  to  defend  myself,  an  appeal  there  being 
absurd,  I  resigned  after  a  service  of  just  ten  months  in  a  full 
official  capacity.  Before  that  time  I  taught  surgery  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  the  Philippines  for  five  years  on  a  semi-official  basis, 
and  that  my  present  views  are  not  of  recent  origin  my  students 
will  testify  in  that  I  annually  exhorted  them  to  hard  work  in 
order  to  deserve  the  best  positions  in  the  Philippine  service,  be¬ 
cause  I  assured  them  that  some  day  the  American  people  would 
see  things  in  their,  right  light  and  their  country  and  its  institu¬ 
tions  would  be  turned  over  to  their  rightful  owners. 

I  volunteered  for  our  war  with  Spain  to  free  the  Cubans, 
resigned  my  commission  from  Havana,  but  was  asked  to  accept 
further  service  in  the  Philippines.  During  our  military  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  field  we  saw  a  most  beautiful  country,  but  week  after 
week  we  passed  through  abandoned  and  silent  towns,  villages, 
and  fields,  full  of  touching  evidences  of  happy  communal  and 
home  life,  and  even  of  refinement.  The  women  and  children, 
the  old  and  feeble,  and  the  sick,  were  hiding  unsheltered  in  the 
woods  and  mountains.  We,  a  perfectly  armed  and  equipped 
army  of  the  most  powerful  republic  in  the  world,  were  pursuing 
and  killing  sad-eyed  little  brown  men  and  boys,  who  were  scantily 
clothed,  poorly  nourished,  and  almost  unarmed ;  but  no  soldier 
can  call  them  cowards.  It  was  all  pitiful  and  so  one  sided.  We 
did  not  understand  what  it  was  all  about  then  and  it  is  doubtful 
if  the  American  people  know  yet.  I  am  here  at  the  solicitation 
of  those  who  feel  that  I  represent  their  point  of  view  and  my 
motives  as  stated  in  this  paper  are  my  own  and  are  not  from 
the  loss  of  a  job  that  was  never  sought  or  desired. 

Since  returning  from  the  islands,  I  have  felt  a  deep  resent¬ 
ment  against  the  indifference,  ignorance,  and  prejudice  existing 
among  the  American  people  in  regard  to  the  character  of  the 
Filipinos.  Endeavoring  to  analyze  the  general  attitude  on  the 
subject  of  Philippine  Independence,  it  seems  that  the  majority 
of  Americans  are  indifferent.  A  conservative  estimate  is  that 
eighty  per  cent  of  our  people  and  ninety-five  per  cent  of  our 
capital  have  too  much  to  do  on  this  continent  for  years  to  come 
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n!o  take  any  interest  in  a  country  on  the  other  side  of  the  world, 
but  from  motives  of  national  pride  and  on  the  assumption  that 
whatever  our  nation  has  done  has  been  the  right  thing,  and 
further  because  none  of  their  personal  interests  are  concerned, 
most  Americans  welcome  any  arguments  that  justify  our  con¬ 
duct  as  a  nation.  The  destiny  idea  which  was  originally  the 
catchword  of  the  orator  of  the  party  then  in  power  has  come  to 
be  the  belief  of  the  majority,  but  traced  to  its  source  it  is  only 
another  example  of  confounding  God’s  intentions  with  our  own 
desires.  The  American  people  have  learned  to  think  crookedly 
on  this  question.  A  study  of  the  arguments  of  the  small  num¬ 
ber  who  have  given  the  subject  any  thought,  in  favor  of  the 
perpetuation  of  our  present  policy  in  the  Philippines,  shows 
them  to  be  based  on  grounds  all  of  which  an  experience  of 
thirteen  years  in  the  Islands  leads  me  to  believe  are  unjustifiable. 
These  grounds  are,  first,  those  based  on  faith  in  official  and  other 
representations  and  reports  due  to  blind  devotion  to  party  creed 
and  prestige;  second,  those  based  on  religious  and  humanitarian 
motives ;  and  third,  those  of  an  out  and  out  imperialism. 

Many  eloquent  men  have  preached  the  doctrine  that  the  basis 
of  all  government  should  be  the  consent  of  the  governed,  that 
the  imposition  of  our  sovereignty  on  a  weaker  people  by  force 
of  arms  was  a  grievous  wrong,  not  merely  an  academic  ques¬ 
tion,  as  your  platform  of  last  year,  stated.  The  only  true  solu¬ 
tion  of  this  problem  is  found  in  right  principles,  and  no  policy 
that  is  a  corollary  of  a  blunder  can  ever  be  justified.  These 
remarks,  however,  will  be  confined  to  an  attempt  to  show  how 
without  basis  in  fact  are  the  popular  causes  of  faith  in  our  pres¬ 
ent  policy. 

Applying  to  this  question  Lord  Cromer’s  initial  remarks  in 
“  Modern  Egypt,”  it  is  evident  that  here  in  America,  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  important  public  affairs,  the  public  generally  ends, 
though  sometimes  not  till  after  a  considerable  lapse  of  time,  in 
getting  a  correct  idea  of  the  general  course  of  events,  and  of 
cause  and  effect  of  any  special  political  incident.  Inaccuracy  of 
statement  is  speedily  corrected  and  fallacies  are  exposed  by  a 
sifting  of  the  facts  by  the  press  and  in  public  debate.  The  truth 
may  for  a  time  be  obscured,'  but  in  the  end  the  public  will  gen¬ 
erally  decide  fairly. 

In  dealing  with  Philippine  affairs  these  safeguards  do  not 
exist.  American  public  opinion  has  in  such  cases  to  deal  with  a 
condition  of  affairs  with  which  it  is  unfamiliar.  It  is  disposed 
to  apply  arguments  drawn  from  local  experience  only,  to  a  state 
of  things  which  does  not  admit  of  any  such  arguments  being 
applied  without  great  qualifications.  The  number  of  persons 
who  possess  sufficiently  accurate  information  to  instruct  the 
public  is  limited,  and  amongst  those  persons  it  not  infrequently 
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happens  that  many  have  some  particular  cause  to  advance,  or 
some  favorite  political  theory  to  defend.  There  is  no  certain 
guarantee  that  inaccuracies  of  statement  will  be  corrected,  or 

that  fallacies  will  be  exposed.  _ 

The  main  cause  of  faith  in  our  policy  has  been  the  official 
report.  With  an  inexplicable  blindness,  the  American  people 
have  failed  to  see  that  in  this  question  the  official  was  committed 
to  the  justification  of  a  certain  policy  and  however  honest  or 
well-meaning  he  might  be,  that  policy  would  give  a  bias  not  only 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  facts  he  would  observe  but  also  to  his 
interpretation  of  them.  The  official  report  on  Philippine  matters 
has  been  practically  unassailable ;  it  has  been  accepted  as  the  last 
word  on  the  subject.  Our  officials  have  had  not  only  an  almost 
monopoly  of  the  facts  but  a  complete  monopoly  of  their  inter- 
'  pretation.  The  same  fact  often  meets  with  different  treatments 
to  meet  different  needs.  I  have  myself  contributed  to  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  official  reports,  which  were  in  the  main  a  collection  of  all 
the  incidents  and  opinions  favorable  to  the  department  con¬ 
cerned,  and  colored  by  the  private  interpretation  of  the  official 
in  charge. 

On  the  arrival  of  these  reports  in  Washington  the  public,  as  a 
rule  uninterested,  may,  through  the  agency  of  the  sensational  or 
politically  biased  press,  seize  upon  some  incident  which  strikes 
the  popular  imagination  and  view  it  only  in  the  light  of  Ameri¬ 
can  prejudice  and  experience.  That  this  is  true  who  that  has 
observed  the  wide  spread  hysterical  treatment  of  the  recent 
official  reports  of  “Slavery”  in  the  Philippines  can  doubt? 
Slavery  is  a  word  of  such  ominous  portent  to  the  American 
public  that  in  its  inherited  horror  of  such  a  thing  existing  under 
the  American  flag,  it  does  not  consider  the  circumstances  of  this 
accusation  or  question  its  truth.  The  American  Commission  was 
responsible  for  all  Philippine  legislation  for  seven  years ;  its 
official  reports  of  1901  show  cognizance  of  slavery  among  the 
wild  tribes  of  Northern  Luzon,  nevertheless  it  did  not  prohibit 
it  by  law  until  1911.  Constabulary  reports  of  1907  show  that 
some  persons  purchased  in  their  childhood  by  Filipinos  from 
neighboring  Igorots  were  working  without  pay ;  attempts  to  re¬ 
turn  them  to  their  homes  were  resisted  by  them,  the  so-called 
slaves.  Knowing  this  fact  for  six  years,  and  having  ample 
power  to  bring  about  the  remedy,  why  has  the  misleading  and 
exaggerated  report  to  the  world  of  this  condition,  and  the  charge 
of  moral  turpitude  against  the  Philippine  Assembly  for  not 
enacting  a  law  against  it,  been  so  long  delayed? 

If  such  a  serious  charge  were  made  by  any  official  against  a 
legislative  body  in  America,  the  public  would  consider  not  only 
the  possibility  of  error  or  exaggeration,  but  also  the  relations 
between  the  accuser  and  the  accused.  If  it  were  known  that 
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there  had  long  existed  an  antagonism  between  them,  as  is  the 
fact  in  this  case,  culminating  at  one  time  in  a  suit  for  libel  against 
the  leading  paper  of  the  Filipinos  by  the  official,  at  another  time 
in  a  demand  by  the  Assembly  for  the  removal  of  the  official, 
following  a  gratuitous  charge  by  him  that  they  were  a  nation 
of  cowards,  some  animus  might, be  inferred  and  the  public  would 
not  be  so  ready  to  credit  such  startling  statements.  That  this  is 
only  a  mild  suggestion  as  to  the  state  of  feeling  between  their 
official  accuser  and  the  Filipino  people  is  apparent  from  the 
able  chapter  on  his  character  written  two  years  ago  by  Judge 
Blount  in  his  book,  “  The  American  Occupation  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines.”  Nor  does  the  American  public  in  its  self-righteousness 
stop  to  consider  that  much  worse  conditions  exist  here  in  its  own 
country.  Our  own  home  Sunday  paper  which  displayed  on  its 
front  page  “  Human  Beings  Bought  and  Sold  Like  Cattle  in  the 
Philippines,”  carried  on  its  other  pages  five  inconspicuous  notices 
of  even  worse  barter  in  girls  and  children  in  this  country. 

The  statement  of  official  facts  in  regard  to  homogeneity,  com¬ 
mon  language,  and  literacy,  are  presented  in  a  medley  of  incon¬ 
sistency.  As  an  example; — the  Schurman  Commission  of  1899 
reports  that  the  lack  of  a  common  language  seems  to  be  no  bar¬ 
rier  between  the  natives ;  that  they  readily  learn  each  other’s 
dialects ;  while  by  other  officials  this  is  offered  as  presenting  an 
insuperable  obstacle  to  the  existence  of  a  national  life.  This 
language  objection  is  really  amusing  when  one  considers  that 
the  government  has  been  conducted  since  the  Amreican  occupa¬ 
tion  in  a  language  that  few  of  the  American  officials  can  speak. 

The  degree  of  literacy  at  the  occupation  of  the  islands  is 
given  officially  by  Mr.  Taft  as  the  percentage  of  literacy  ten 
years  later,  after  hundreds  of  thousands  of  school  children  had 
passed  through  the  public  schools,  and  no  comment  is  made  on 
the  peculiar  conditions  in  this  regard  in  that  there  were  large 
numbers  not  included  in  the  literacy*  percentage  of  the  census 
report  who>  could  read,  so  that  instead  of  eighty  per  cent  of 
illiteracy  officially  quoted  as  an  argument  against  independence, 
55.5  per  cent  is  the  real  figure,  even  ten  years  ago.  At  the 
present  time  it  will  probably  be  found  to  be  about  forty  per  cent. 

The  question  of  homogeneity  finds  defenders  even  among  the 
supporters  of  our  continued  sovereignty.  Bishop  Brent,  than 
whom  there  has  been  no  more  vigorous  and  competent  student 
of  these  people,  pictured  the  Filipinos  to  you  here  at  Mohonk 
three  years  ago  as  a  homogeneous  race  and  proved  it,  while  Mr. 
Taft  in  his  protest  against  the  Jones  bill  urges  their  heterogeniety. 

While  the  reports  other  than  those  of  officials  sent  out  from 
the  Islands  might  seem  worthy  of  credence,  and  be  entitled  to 
weight  as  evidence  in  the  matter,  an  intimate  knowledge  of  con¬ 
ditions  in  Manila  reveals  that  they  are  not.  While  these  reports 
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are  not  censored  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  all  expression 
of  opinion  not  only  by  office-holders  but  by  newspapers  and  busi¬ 
ness  men  who  are  all  more  or  less  dependent  on  go\  eminent 
patronage  and  approval  and  official  friendship,  is  censored  b\  a 
censorship  which  in  effect  is  as  strict  as  that  of  a  militar)  one , 
namely,  the  censorship  of  subservience  and  fear.  In  other  words, 
the  Philippine  Archipelago  is  the  one  place  under  the  Amer  ican 
flag  in  which  public  opinion  does  not  exist. 

The  reports  of  ex-soldiers,  enlarging  on  the  ferocity  of  the 
people  with  whom  they  were  fighting,  of  tourists,  who,  if  of 
prominence,  are  entertained  by  the  higher  officials  and  shown 
round  the  Islands  to  be  sure  that  they  get  the  right  point  of 
view,  are  naturally  not  without  bias,  while  the  majority  of  press 
and  magazine  articles  and  platform  lectures  furnished  by  these 
and  others,  who  make  three  weeks’  trips  through  the  Islands, 
are  for  the  most  part  sensational  trash,  nearly  always  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  truth,  and  derogatory  to  the  Filipinos,  whom  many 
of  them  have  never  met  except  in  the  servant  class.  _  That  the 
unintelligent  reports  of  this  nature  have  any  weight  is  to  those 
who  know  their  value  almost  incredible  of  belief,  but,  remember¬ 
ing  the  influence  that  the  opinions  of  English  and  European 
tourists  in  our  own  country  had  in  the  earlier  days  in  giving  us 
our  only-recently-lived-down  reputation  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  which  furnished  us  with  so  much  amusement,  it 
seems  probable  that  a  great  deal  of  the  pitiful  misinformation  on 
matters  Philippine  can  be  traced  to  this  source. 

In  addition  to  this  opposition  arising  from  party  prejudice 
and  misinformation  is  that  of  those  who  feel  that  the  religious 
and  social  uplift  of  the  people  would  be  retarded,  or  even  that 
the  good  already  accomplished  would  be  entirely  lost.  For  the 
holders  of  these  views,  we  must  have  a  great  deal  of  respect ; 
they  should,  at  least,  be  given  the  credit  of  being  sincere,  but  at 
the*  same  time  I  think  they  are  mistaken  and  a  great  many  of 
them  are  in  ignorance  of  the  real  conditions.  We  find  people 
who  are  surprised  to  learn  that  the  Filipinos  are  already  Chris¬ 
tians  and  devout  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
There  are  those  who  know  it  but  who  feel  that  much  is  to  be 
done  through  social  service,  in  hospitals,  dormitories  and  train¬ 
ing  schools  for  nurses.  While  every  one  realizes  to  the  fullest 
extent  the  excellent  work  accomplished  in  these  institutions,  it 
is  difficult  to  see  in  what  way  they  will  be  handicapped  by  the 
granting  of  independence.  No  one  is  better  aware  than  I  am 
of  the  appreciation  of  the  Filipinos  of  this  part  of  the  work  of 
the  American  people  among  them.  There  is  every  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that,  as  the  results  of  this  work  become  more  apparent,  the 
appreciation  of  it  will  increase,  and.  instead  of  being  hindered 
by  a  native  regime,  if  this  work  is  continued,  as  it  will  be  cor- 
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dially  invited  to  do,  the  disinterestedness  of  it  will  be  still  further 
apparent  to  the  Filipinos,  and  they  will  esteem  it  and  co-operate 
in  a  corresponding  measure.  If  for  any  reason  any  denomina¬ 
tion  has  been  the  recipient  of  government  support  and  favor 
which  they  fear  will  be  withdrawn  under  native  control,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  it  has  received  more  than  it  should  expect, 
even  though  it  may  have  been  of  material  assistance  to  the 
Government. 

The  alleged  opposition  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  independence 
has  attracted  much  attention.  It  seems  incredible  that  the 
Church  should  be  guilty  of  such  a  short-sighted  policy.  Possibly 
the  wide  publication  of  the  personal  views  of  Cardinal  Gibbons 
has  given  some  foundation  to  this  idea,  and  the  utterances  of 
certain  individual  members  have  perhaps  further  strengthened 
it,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  this  has  anything  to  do  with  the  policy 
of  the  Church;  some  of  her  best  men  claim  that  it  has  not.  The 
Church  has  nothing  to  fear  from'  independence;  the  Filipinos 
love  it  as  few  other  people  do;  it  holds  them  by  its  response  to 
their  every  need  in  a  spiritual  way  and  will  no  doubt  continue 
to  do  so,  whatever  the  form  of  government. 

The  out  and  out  imperialist  view  is  much  commoner  than  is 
either  admitted  or  suspected.  But  what  a  shoddy  imperialism 
it  is.  It  is  the  view  of  practically  every  place  holder  in  the 
Islands,  and  of  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  beauties  and 
resources  of  the  country  and  who  see  a  promise  of  profit  therein. 
I  doubt  if  there  are  ten  Americans  in  the  Islands  who  ever  give 
a  thought  to  the  idea  of  holding  them  as  a  trust  for  the  people. 
There  was  a  time  when  this  was  loudly  shouted  as  a  political  war 
cry,  but  the  frank  imperialism  of  a  recent  article  by  Professor 
Bernard  Moses,  once  a  commissioner  over  there,  I  fancy  finds  a 
more  responsive  chord  in  the  breasts  of  our  countrymen  with 
personal  interests  at  stake.  The  sentiment  is  distinctly  that  of 
indefinite  possession.  The  spirit  of  imperialism  is  unconsciously 
bred  in  Americans  long  residents  there,  in  some  by  the  inherited 
prejudice  that  a  race  of  a  different  color  is  inferior,  and  in 
many  by  the  abundance,  cheapness,  and  obsequiousness  of  the 
servants  to  which  they  are  unaccustomed  at  home.  The  imperial¬ 
ist  view  deserves  nothing  but  contempt;  it  is  that  of  a  greedy 
child  who  has  no  thought  for  the  future.  Are  the  imperialists 
ready  to  carry  the  thing  to  its  ultimate  issue?  Will  they  fight 
to  hold  the  Islands  either  against  the  Filipinos  themselves  or 
against  a  foreign  foe?  No  one  has  a  truer  touch  on  the  pulse 
of  the  Filipino  people  than  General  Bandholtz,  Chief  of  the 
native  Constabulary,  whose  recent  official  report  states  that  the 
Filipinos  show  signs  of  revolt  unless  their  status  is  authorita¬ 
tively  defined.  Would  the  imperialists  send  our  army  again 
shooting  and  singing  their  old  song, 

Underneath  the  starry  flag 
Civilize  them  with  a  Krag? 
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No  nation  should  lay  claim  to  possessions  that  it  is  not  willing  to 
protect  and  hold.  How  popular  would  a  war  be  to  hold  these 
Islands  ?  That  is  what  our  present  policy  commits  us  to,  whether 
we  admit  it  or  not.  Twice  this  year  have  we  seen  its  shadow, 
once  with  Japan,  in  which  trouble  we  exposed  them  to  the 
dangers  of  our  international  complications  and  ourselves  to  un¬ 
known  disaster,  and  once  in  General  Bandholtz’s  report,  with  the 
Filipinos  themselves.  Giant  Asia  with  its  900.000,000  people  is 
rapidly  awakening  to  modern  civilization  and  life  and  as  its 
renaissance  developes  no  Western  nation  can  maintain  a  foothold 
within  its  confines  without  an  herculean  effort. 

The  fact  remains  that  the  average  American  regards  the  Fili¬ 
pino  as  a  half-savage  being  of  a  low  order  of  intelligence,  doubt¬ 
ful  morals,  and  of  no  political  capacity.  Of  the  clear-eyed, 
sober,  alert,  intelligent  and  industrious  Filipino,  burning  with 
patriotism  and  love  for  his  idolized  country,  they  know  nothing, 
or  make  no  account.  You  are  told  that  he  is  childish,  conceited, 
vain,  dishonest,  unreliable  and  lazy.  I  do  not  lay  claim  to  any 
special  virtue  or  acute  perception  of  the  good  qualities  of  my 
fellow-man,  but  I  have  not  found  the  Filipinos  to  be  such,  or 
for  that  matter  to  differ  very  widely  from  the  average  man  of 
any  country,  taking  racial  characteristics  into  account.  They 
have  their  defects,  so  have  we,  but  many  of  what  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  their  faults  are  simply  racial  characteristics  in  which 
they  differ  from  us  and  are  not  to  be  overcome  by  even  centuries 
of  our  sovereignty.  They  are  not  hard  to  understand ;  as  one 
writer  says  it  requires  no  special  gift  to  do  it;  anyone  can,  if  he 
will  give  up  his  prejudices  and  his  self-righteousness  and  try. 

I  have  met  them  as  men  on  an  equal  footing.  I  count  some 
as  my  best  friends.  It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  know  some 
of  them  as  intimately  as  only  closest  friend,  priest,  or  doctor 
gets  to  know  a  man  in  his  home  life,  and  there  is  nothing  finer 
anywhere.  There  are  too  many  men  and  women  of  good  hard 
common  sense  and  real  patriotism  among  the  Filipinos,  and  who 
have  the  general  good  of  the  whole  people  at  heart  to  allow 
their  native  land  to  be  wrecked  by  any  hot-headed  and  un¬ 
scrupulous  politicians.  If  they  believed  in  their  hearts  that  in¬ 
dependence  would  be  the  everlasting  ruin  and  damnation  of  their 
country,  they  would  say  so.  Theirs  are  the  real  interests  at 
stake  and  thev  are  national. 

The  Filipinos  have  justified  every  trust  placed  in  them  so  far 
in  public  service,  from  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Bench 
down  to  the  day  laborer  on  the  docks:  as  mechanics,  foremen, 
artisans  and  laborers  for  the  Army,  Civil  Government,  and  public 
service  corporations,  whenever  their  co-operation  is  secured,  they 
have  given  the  greatest  satisfaction.  For  confirmation  of  this  I 
refer  you  to  the  Report  of  1907,  War  Department,  Yol.  8,  for 
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statements  concerning-  their  intelligence,  capability  and  willing¬ 
ness.  Back  of  these  is  a  large  agricultural  population,  the  real 
strength  of  the  country  and  the  real  promise  of  stability.  The 
confidence  of  President  Wilson  in  granting  them  practical 
autonomy  this  month  by  giving  them  a  majority  in  their  upper 
legislative  house  will  be  fully  justified. 

Their  notable  qualities  of  courtesy,  dignity  and  hospitality, 
their  marked  artistic  and  musical  inclinations,  their  eloquence  and 
grace  in  public  speaking  need  no  elaboration  here. 

The  Filipino  woman  is  unique  in  her  high  position  of  influence 
and  freedom,  of  action  among  her  people,  and  in  her  business 
ability.  Even  in  the  uneducated  mature r  -woman  one  is  often 
struck  by  the  evidences  of  force,  dignity,  and  strength  of  char¬ 
acter  reflected  in  her  face  and  bearing.  Many  of  the  older  women 
of  this  class  remind  one  of  the  type  seen  in  our  capable  old  Irish 
women.  The  younger  women  as  students,  nurses  and  teachers 
are  as  virtuous,  capable,  charming,  and  sensible  a  set  of  girls 
as  one  could  meet  in  any  country,  and  their  aptitude  for  teach¬ 
ing,  nursing  and  the  medical  profession,  will  do  more  for  the 
physical  regeneration  of  their  race  than  all  other  influences  to¬ 
gether.  The  women  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes  are  notably 
characterized  by  an  exquisite  manner  and  in  graciousness  and 
poise  are  unexcelled  by  the  women  of  any  country.  If,  as  John 
Adams  has  said,  “  The  manners  of  women  are  the  surest  criterion 
by  which  to  determine  whether  a  republican  government  is  prac¬ 
ticable  in  a  nation  or  not/’  then  the  Filipino  people  are  pre¬ 
eminently  fitted  to  govern  themselves.  When  final  action  on  the 
suffrage  question  is  taken  there,  the  women  should  be  given  the 
franchise. 

We  hear  a  lot  of  our  unbounded  beneficence.  We  have  given 
them  the  best  we  have,  but  it  was  the  least  we  could  do  for  them, 
having  paid  for  our  philanthropies  out  of  their  pockets.  They 
appreciate  a  great  deal  of  it,  but  all  of  our  large  hopes  and  plans 
for  their  industrial  development,  from  those  of  Mr.  Taft  when 
he  stated  in  his  report  of  1900  (page  34  Senate  Document  112) 
that  the  true  and  lasting  method  of  pacification  was  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  American  capital,  to  those  of  recent  times,  have  had 
total  lack  of  co-operation,  open  hostility  and  have  evolved  the 
slogan,  “  We  prefer  poverty  and  freedom  to  prosperity  and  sub¬ 
jection.”  In  this  connection,  compare  what  England  has  done 
in  the  Federated  Malay  States  under  a  mild  and  benevolent  pro¬ 
tectorate  with  recognition  of  the  native  rulers,  which  has  not 
cost  her  a  life  or  a  farthing,  with  our  achievements  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines  -after  employing  an  army  of  120,000  men,  fighting  for  six 
years,  .  and  expending  from  $600,000,000  to  $1,000,000,000  to 
subjugate  and  assimilate  them  —  enough  treasure  to  build  two 
Panama  Canals.  Industrial  development  is  possible  only  with 
their  co-operation  and  this  can  be  secured  only  by  a  political  re- 
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lation  with  us  that  is  satisfactory  to  them.  They  were  not  able 
to  resist  our  arms,  but  they  can  and  do  and  will  resist  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  islands  by  foreign  capital  while  under  the  sover¬ 
eignty  of  a  foreign  power,  if  that  sovereignty  is  made  a  condition 
of  their  development. 

In  the  face  of  their  continued  demands  for  independence  and 
their  undoubted  capabilities,  which  they  have  rapidly  de\  eloped 
since  the  American  occupation  in  the  hope  of  attaining  the  goal 
of  their  desires  by  what  Mabini  characterized  as  a  peaceful  con¬ 
tention  for  their  rights,  has  the  United  States  any  moral  right  to 
withhold  much  longer  self-government?  Applying  Mr.  Taft's 
remarks  in  regard  to  the  return  of  the  Friars,  to  continuance  ot 
American  sovereignty  in  the  Philippines  “  The  question  is  not 
whether  the  feeling  against  it  is  justified  or  not,  but  whether  it 
exists.  It  does  not  seem  to  us  therefore  to  aid  in  reaching  a 
conclusion  to  point  out  that  we  have  done  them  a  great  and  in¬ 
calculable  good.  Be  it  so.  Ought  we  to  ‘  force  our  sovereignty  ’ 
on  them  in  the  face  of  a  deep  popular  feeling  against  it?  A 
popular  and  deep  seated  prejudice  of  any"  people  is  not  to  be  dis¬ 
regarded  because  it  cannot  stand  our  tests  of  reason  or  evidence. 
It  must  be  reckoned  with. 

Their  present  political  status  is  such  that  Filipinization  of  the 
public  service  can  take  place  as  rapidly  as  their  wise  men  ad¬ 
vise.  and  our  separation  of  ourselves  from  their  affairs  should 
soon  come  about  without  damage  to  them  or  loss  of  dignity  to 

us. 

It  is  time  that  we  stood  upright  and  with  our  feet  firmly  on 
the  bottom  of  this  question,  .before  some  outsider  calls  our 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  waters  in  which  we  have  been  so 
helplessly"  floundering  are  but  knee  deep  after  all.  ,  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  Our  next  address  will  be  by  Mrs.  Robert 
M.  Shearer,  of  Manila,  wife  of  one  of  the  special  agents  of  the 
Philippine  Executive  Bureau.  She  recently  made  a  tour  of  six 
weeks  among  certain  of  the  wild  tribes  of  the  Philippines.  W  e 
are  very  glad  to  hear  some  of  her  experiences. 

A  TRIP  AMONG  THE  WILD  TRIBES  OF  THE 

PHILIPPINES 

REMARKS  OF  MRS.  ROBERT  M.  SHEARER 

I  did  not  know  that  I  would  be  called  upon  to  address  this 
assembly  and  consequently^  have  no  speech  prepared.  My  little 
story  will  be  something  of  a  resume  of  a  trip  I  recently  had  with 
the  Hon.  Dean  C.  Worcester,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  among  the  wild  tribes  of  Northern  Luzon, 
and  I  shall  try'  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  peoples  there  located. 

We  rode  six  hundred  miles  on  horseback  and  were  on  the  trail 
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for  six  weeks,  Mrs.  Worcester  and  myself  being  the  only  ladies 
of  the  party.  We  had  no  official  duties,  our  only  injunction  being 
to  remember  that  “  The  Lord  helps  those  who  help  themselves,” 
and  it  was  very  necessary  when  we  were  called  at  four  o’clock 
in  the  morning!  Our  equipment  was  limited,  naturally,  on  such 
a  trip  and  consisted  of  our  bedding  and  a  few  personal  effects 
wrapped  in  a  canvas  roll  of  such  size  and  shape  as  to  be  readily 
carried  on  the  backs  of  the  natives,  our  only  means  for  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  baggage.  In  order  to  escape  the  heat  of  the  noon¬ 
day  sun  we  were  in  the  saddle  before  daybreak  and  rode  early 
in  the  morning  and  in  the  late  afternoon  and  evening.  Mr.  Egan 
spoke  this  morning  of  the  esteem  in  which  Mr.  Worcester  is 
held  by  these  people.  He  is  to  them  the  great  chief  and  his 
interest  in  them  and  their  respect  for  him  are  very  beautiful  and 
wonderful.  It  is  the  universal  custom  of  these  savage  tribes  to 
leave  at  home  their  women  and  children  in  order  that  they  shall 
not  be  present  should  any  trouble  occur.  But  it  was  part  of  Mr. 
Worcester’s  wise  plan  to  have  them  bring  their  women  and 
children  when  they  assembled  to  meet  him  as  a  precaution  against 
trouble.  He  reversed  their  old  ideas.  He  had  told  these  men 
last  year,  that  if  they  would  bring  their  women  and  children 
with  them  from  the  hills  at  this  time  he  would  give  them  a  pig 
that  they  might  celebrate  and  have  a  great  fiesta.  They  and 
their  families  were  all  there,  and  the  pig  was  selected  for  the 
feast  when  we  arrived  at  the  village  of  Imugan  on  our  second 
day  out. 

In  order  to  show  what  is  being  done  by  the  bureau  of  educa¬ 
tion  all  over  the  islands,  even  in  the  most  remote  villages,  we 
found  in  one  of  the  huts  constructed  by  the  natives  twenty  wild 
boys,  all  of  Jhem  sturdy  Igorotes  with  glowing  faces  and  fine 
physiques,  clad  only  in  a  Gee  string,  but  who  could  say  the 
multiplication  table  as  well  as  any  little  Americans  might.  Six 
days  later  we  reached  Campote  which  was  really  the  first  place 
in  which  we  saw  the  wild  tribes  on  their  native  heath.  This 
was  the  home  of  the  wild  Ilongot  tribe,  and  we  had  scarcely 
reached  the  foothills  when  we  beheld  some  unclad  warriors  on 
the  hill  tops  looking  for  the  coming  of  the  great  “  Apo  ”  as  Mr. 
Worcester  is  known  to  these  people.  They  at  once  began  their 
wild  call  from  hill  top  to  hill  top,  a  most  effective  system  of 
telephoning,  for  it  was  very  soon  known  at  headquarters  that 
we  were  approaching.  As  we  neared  the  clearing  we  saw  a 
group  of  these  “  head  men,”  as  they  are  called,  coming  out  to 
greet  us,  many  of  whom  had  had  a  four  days’  journey  on  foot 
in  order  to  be  present.  They  knew  no  English ;  but  the  smile 
with  which  they  greeted  us  and  the  eagerness  in  their  faces 
allayed  any  fear  that  the  most  timid  may  have  felt ;  for  remem¬ 
ber  we  were  in  the  wild  man’s  country,  among  the  least  civilized 
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nf  the  tribes  a  people  whose  boast  formerly  was  the  number  of 
heads  they  had  taken.  We  had  scarcely  arrived  when  the  dancing 
began,  and  you  may  rest  assured  we  were  on  the  front  seats  to 
see  it.  The  enthusiasm  and  eagerness  with  which  t  ey 
the  dance  circle  was  inspiring.  It  was  noted  that  1  .  h  . 

two  rancherias  ever  entered  the  dancing  circle  t0&et'  ®  >  - 

had  been  so  in  the  habit  of  taking  heads  from  each  other  that 
they  could  hardly  bring  themselves  to  the  mutual  enjoyment 

aThe0tstribuCtion  of  gifts  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting  things  on  the  trip.  We  had  beads,  strips  of  red  cloth  an 
Saif  mirrors  to  distribute  among  these  people  and  they  were  as 
gratefully  received  as  more  valuable  presents  would  have  been. 
Each  girl  received  a  spoonful  of  beads,  which  were  of  Tit  ere 
colors§  and  the  interest  with  which  she  chose  these  showed  t  a 
ft  was  just  as  much  of  a  problem  to  her  as  the  selection  of  a 
Paris  gown  by  her  more  favored  sister  of  a  lairei  sk  . 

brought  with  ns  a  phonograph,  an  instrument  they  had  never 

heard;  and  when  the  first  record  was  put  on  they  did  not  show 
the  interest  or  wonder  that  one  would  naturally  expect,  of 
course,  the  words  they  could  not  understand,  and  the  music  was 

little  more  than  a  pleasing  sound,  but  when  a  lauSh™S 
was  put  on,  it  was  a  different  story.  How  fortunate  that  m  this 
we  have  a  common  language.  In  a  few  days  we  came  t 
Bayombong  —  capital  of  Nueva  Vizcaya  a  province  composed 
partlv  of  Christian  natives  and  partly  of  wild  men.  W  e  were 

very  much  surprised  at  the  great  interest  shown  m  athletics  by 
the  schools  we  visited.  The  grounds  here  would  do  credit  to 
almost  any  in  the  States.  There  were  ten  acres  or  more  at  the 
base  of  a  mountain.  The  heights  were  half  hidden  in  the 
clouds  and  from  them  came  an  abundance  of  fresh  air.  \\  e 
saw  a  game  of  base  ball,  also  tennis  and  a  basket  ball  contest 
between  two  girls’  teams.  They  wore  uniforms  which  had  been 
made  right  in  the  school  itself.  I  should  like  to  emphasize  here 
not  only  the  work  of  the  American  teacher ,  but  the  particular 
work  of  the  American  woman  in  the  schools  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  because  it  is  only  through  her  efforts  and  these  schools 
that  the  native  girls  have  been  brought  from  their  secluded  homes 
and  taught.  I  could  not  help  but  contrast  this  with  my  first 
sight  of  a  school  ten  years  ago  when  I  saw  a  group  of  frail  girls, 
poorly  developed  physically,  dressed  most  elaborately,  the  ser¬ 
vant  walking  at  a  respectful  distance  behind  carrying  their  books^ 
The  American  woman  who  was  teaching  this  little  group  of 
girls  was  a  graduate  of  the  Ohio  We  sly  an  University.  I  have 
wished  many  times  that  she  might  see  the  results  of  her  labors, 
particularly  as  one  of  that  group  of  girls  is  now  a  graduate  nurse 
in  the  City  of  Manila  and  doing  splendid  work  in  her  dainty 
uniform. 
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To  crowd  the  events  of  this  wonderful  and  unusual  trip  into 
a  short  talk  is  impossible,  or  to  tell  of  the  wonderful  forests 
through  which  we  rode  in  the  early  dawn,  the  uncertain  light 
casting  long  weird  shadows  on  the  path,  the  feathery  bamboo, 
the  singing  stream  winding  its  way  along,  the  strange  call  of  the 
wild  birds  and  the  weird  call  of  wild  people  far  up  in  the  hills ; 
a  perfect  trail  through  a  tropical  jungle.  Here  we  saw  the  first 
of  the  wonderful  rice  terraces,  which  fairly  cover  the  mountains 
and  have  a  history  all  their  own.  No  one  can  tell  where  the 
people  learned  their  ideas  of  making  the  terraces ;  but  it  was 
long  before  American  occupation,  perhaps  before  the  Spanish, 
and  would  do  credit  to  the  best  engineering  work  that  is  done 
today.  It  reminds  one  of  Japan.  They  begin  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  valley  and  extend  to  the  top  of  the  steepest  mountain, 
rising  higher  and  higher  until  the  eye  refuses  to  register  the 
number;  I  counted  as  many  as  fifty  and  in  some  places  there  are 
I  am  told  as  many  as  three  hundred  different  levels.  The  retain¬ 
ing  walls  vary  from  two  to  ten  feet  in  height  and  are  often  quite 
artistic  with  stones  set  in  the  clay.  Water  is  brought  from  the 
mountain  top,  and  when  a  sufficient  quantity  is  accumulated  to 
soften  the  earth  the  mud  is  turned  over  with  rude  spades.  One 
can  hardly  imagine  a  more  beautiful  sight.  The  patterns  of  a 
curious  quilt  appear  before  the  eye;  for  every  nook  of  soil  is 
made  to  hold  its  quota  of  grain  and  it  is  all  held  together  by 
means  of  this  remarkable  masonry.  Nothing  could  be  more 
pleasing  to  the  eye  than  this  panoramic  view  as  we  rode  along 
the  trail.  They  presented  a  fortress-like  appearance  and  the 
whole  might  be  imagined  as  the  ruins  of  some  vast  castle.  We 
found  men,  women  and  children  busy  at  work,  the  workers  ankle 
deep  in  mud,  some  patching  the  breaks  in  the  walls,  and  others 
making  the  walls  higher.  Their  system  of  transplanting  is  most 
interesting;  they  have  reduced  it  to  an  art  and  it  is  almost  like 
watching  a  machine  at  work.  They  are  very  fond  of  flowering 
plants,  for  every  “  paddy  ”  is  decorated  with  rows  of  scarlet 
blooms.  I  was  giving  the  wild  man  credit  for  an  appreciation 
of  the  beautiful  and  artistic  in  nature,  but  learned  that  these 
same  red  plants  were  used  for  decoration  when  they  returned 
from  a  successful  head  hunting  expedition  and  in  order  to  be 
ready  to  celebrate  these  occasions  the  flowers  were  planted  on 
every  “  paddy.”  As  we  approached  the  hills  farther  up,  the 
same  telephone  system  was  put  into  operation  and  our  entrance 
into  the  village  was  like  some  spectacular  stage  setting.  Long 
before  we  reached  the  village  we  were  met  by  head  men  or 
chiefs,  each  bearing  a  bottle  of  their  native  drink,  and  Mr. 
Worcester  was  expected  to  taste  each  particular  brew.  There 
might  have  been  serious  results  had  he  not  known  the  art  of 
tipping  the  bottle  properly. 
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An  interesting  incident  was  a  speech  of  welcome  made  by  one 
of  the  old  men ;  the  old  fellow  suddenly  darted  from  among  the 
crowd  that  surrounded  him  and  called  out  something  at  ^hich 
the  procession  halted.  He  ran  up  a  bamboo  ladder  into  a  booth 
twenty  feet  from  the  ground  and  proceeded  to  make  a  speech. 
While  some  dignity  may  have  been  lacking,  he  had  all  the  gestures 
of  an  orator,  and  we  did  not  have  to  understand  the  wild  man  s 
dialect  to  know  that  he  felt  it  was  a  great  occasion  and  that  we 
were  all  there  to  be  made  happy  and  to  have  a  good  time  A 
feature  that  impressed  us  was  that  when  he  finished  his  briel 
address  he  gave  one  long  hurrah  and  began  the  applause. 

On  one  of  the  first  trips  Mr.  Worcester  noticed  that  every  bit 
of  white  paper  that  was  thrown  on  the  ground  was  picked  up 
and  treasured  and  tied  in  the  hair.  Noting  this  he  brought  gilts 
of  white  paper  to  them  and  it  was  highly  prized.  It  was  his 
custom  to  get  white  onion  skin  paper,  an  inch  wide  and  twelve 
inches  long;  this  the  natives  tie  in  the  hair.  One  can  hardly 
realize  the  eagerness  with  which  the  brown  hands  were  thrust  up 
for  the  white  paper.  These  wild  folks,  clad  in  bracelets  and 
anklets  and  a  Gee  string,  with  the  white  paper  in  their  hair 
were  a  picturesque  spectacle. 

I  want  to  speak  of  one  or  two  other  things  in  connection  with 
this  trip.  I  wish  you  might  go  across  one  of  the  mountains, 
where  we  reached  a  height  of  8,500  feet.  Mr.  Worcester  had 
told  us  at  this  place  there  was  a  spring  where  it  was  perfectly 
safe  to  quench  our  thirst.  We  had  all  looked  forward  to  it 
as  we  labored  on  over  the  trail,  but  the  irony  of  fate  was  that 
when  we  reached  the  spring  we  did  not  have  a  Manila  thirst.  It 
was  so  very  cold  we  had  to  seek  the  sunny  side  of  the  cabin  and 
wear  our  coats,  an  unusual  experience  for  people  in  the  tropics. 
We  crossed  the  mountain  and  went  down  to  a  little  village  where 
a  constabulary,  of  the  native  soldiers,  are  quartered  and  where 
we  were  entertained.  We  were  told  a  story  in  which  we  were 
interested  and  which  shows  the  shock  the  untutored  savage  re¬ 
ceives  when  he  comes  in  contact  with  the  laws  of  nature.  When 
the  headquarters  were  being  erected  here  the  engineer  decided 
to  bring  water  from  the  mountain  above,  across  the  ravine  and 
up  to  their  quarters.  The  natives  were  much  interested  and 
worked  with  a  great  deal  of  vigor  and  intentness  until  they  got  it 
down  into  the  ravine,  but  when  they  started  to  bring  it  up  on 
the  other  side  their  faith  in  the  white  man’s  water  scheme  was 
rudely  shattered,  and  they  said  that  even  an  Ifugao  knew  that 
water  would  not  run  up  hill. 

Another  story  in  which  we  were  interested  was  in  regard  to 
ice,  which  was  unknown  to  these  people.  On  one  occasion  when 
one  of  the  coast-guard  boats  was  at  Tagudin  a  lump  of  ice  was 
given  to  one  of  the  old  chieftains,  he  did  not  understand  the  ice. 
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but  thought  he  would  take  it  home  and  work  it  out  at  his 
leisure  and  with  that  in  view  tucked  it  away  in  his  bag.  It  was 
a  few  hours  afterward  when  he  decided  he  would  investigate 
the  proposition,  but  he  found  it  was  gone;  there  was  only  one 
solution,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  the  natural  thing  had  hap¬ 
pened  ;  somebody  had  stolen  it,  and  if  the  Secretary  had  not  been 
there  and  been  looking  for  just  such  an  outcome  of  this  little 
joke,  there  would  have  been  serious  trouble.  He  explained  to 
the  old  fellow  where  it  had  gone. 

We  traveled  over  a  most  wonderful  trail  in  the  mountain 
provinces  of  Northern  Luzon,  where  we  saw  more  mountains, 
more  rice  terraces  and  more  people  dancing.  It  was  a  con¬ 
tinuous  performance  and  a  wonderful  trip  through  the  wild 
man’s  country.  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  We  will  now  hear  from  one  whom  we  are 

deeply  glad  to  have  with  us,  Bishop  Brent,  of  the  Philippine 

Islands. 

NATIONAL  AWAKENING  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES 

ADDRESS  OF  RT.  REV.  CHARLES  H.  BRENT 

I  often  recall  a  phrase  of  John  Morlev’s,  when  he  was  in  this 
country  in  1904.  He  said,  in  a  speech  in  New  York,  that  in 
the  waters  of  the  Pacific  America  had  a  great  peril  and  a  great 
opportunity.  It  is  true  and  all  of  us  who  have  at  all  tried  to 
live  life  realize  that  opportunity  is  adjacent  to  peril.  And  some¬ 
times  when  we  are  a  bit  cowardly  the  peril  so  shakes  us  that 

we  do  not  see  with  clear  eye  the  opportunity.  That  has  been 

the  case  more  than  once  in  relation  to  the  Philippine  Islands. 
There  are  amongst  us  those  who  are  so  afraid  for  the  American 
Constitution,  which  is  a  very  hearty  constitution  (laughter),  that 
we  have  evaded  the  issue  and  not  squarely  faced  the  opportunity 
that  the  Philippine  Islands  presents  both  for  our  nation  and 
for  the  Filipinos  themselves.  But  I  think  I  am  right  in  asserting 
that  in  the  main  we  are  alive  to  our  opportunity,  that  it  has 
challenged  us  and  that  we  intend  to  rise  to  it.  (Applause.) 
And  we  may  feel  perfectly  sure  of  this,  that  what,  is  best  for  the 
Filipino  will  be  best  for  America.  We  are  not  going  to  be  ham¬ 
pered  or  checked  by  theory;  we  are  going  to  face  facts  and  we 
are  going  to  deal  with  them  in  the  way  that  living  men  should 
always  deal  with  living  issues.  ' 

I  am  going  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  the  National  Awakening 
in  the  Philippines,  and  I  believe  that  my  topic,  thus  phrased,  will 
place  me  in  your  eyes  where  I  stand,  as  one  who  believes  heartily 
in  the  coming  Filipino  independence;  but  I  am  going  to  add  at 
once  that  that  independence  must  be  synonymous  with  liberty; 
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it  cannot  be  now  or  in  the  very  near  future.  It  was  not  Ameri¬ 
can  influence  which  awoke  the  Filipinos  to  that  corporate  self¬ 
esteem  which  emerges  ultimately  in  national  consciousness ,  in 
the  sixteenth  century  a  force  began  to  play  upon  them  which 
has  never  ceased,  the  same  force  which  made  nations  of  France 
and  Germany  and  England  and  America — the  conscious  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  Christ.  While  Japan  was  wrapped  in  profound 
slumber,  and  China  dreaming  of  her  ancestors,  the  Philippine 
Islands  were  awakened  by  the  one  touch  which  arouses  aspira¬ 
tion  toward  nationality  as  a  permanence.  In  a  book  that  has 
become  current  of  late  and  which,  in  spite  of  its  universal  gen- 
eralizations  is  of  extreme  value  —  I  mean  Chamberlain’s 
“  Foundations  of  the  Nineteenth  Century”  —  we  have  this  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  place  of  Christ,  in  relation  to  national  life: 

“  No  battle,  no  change  of  dynasty,  no  natural  phenomenon,  no  discovery 
possesses  a  significance  which  can  be  compared  with  that  of  the  -short 
life  on  earth  of  the  Galilean.  His  birth  is,  in  a  sense,  the  beginning  of 
history.  The  nations  that  are  not  Christian,  such  as  the  Chinese,  the 
Turks  and  others,  have  no  history;  their  story  is  but  a  chronicle  on  the 
one  hand  of  ruling  houses,  butcheries  and  the  like,  and  on.  the  other  repre¬ 
sents  the  dull,  humble,  almost  bestially  happy  life  of  millions  that  sink  in 
the  night  of  time  without  leaving  a  trace.” 

Because  the  Filipinos  have,  however  inadequate  their  belief 
may  be,  loyalty  as  a  people  to  Christ,  they  have  a  hope  of  national 
self-realization  beyond  any  people  of  the  Far  East.  So  far  as 
Japan  and  China  have  hope  of  permanent  nationality  it  rests  in 
Christianity,  and  solely  in  Christianity.  Never  yet  has  a  nation 
been  governed  purely  by  politics  so  as  to  retain  a  high  national 
character;  machinery  can  no  more  create  a  nation  than  it  can  a 
personality.  Greece  tried  to  keep  her  national  entity  by  creative; 
art,  and  history  tells  us  how  she  failed.  Rome  built  the  majesty 
of  her  dominion  on  law,  and  although  Rome  stands  as  one  of 
the  wonders  of  history,  Rome  as  a  nation  failed.  But  when  you 
add  the  personality  of  the  living  Christ  to  creative  art  and  to 
the  power  that  comes  through  law,  then  I  venture  to  say  you  get 
such  an  element  of  permanence  in  a  nation  that  its  destiny  is 
immortal. 

The  process  of  nationalization  among  the  Filipinos  may  be 
slow,  but  it  will  be  sure.  It  is  not  politics  that  keeps  a  nation 
stable  and  continuous.  Politics  come  and  go.  Nor  is  it  some 
subtle  genius  given  to  some  and  denied  others.  It  is  Christian¬ 
ity.  That  which  distinguishes  East  and  West  is  not  a  matter 
of  race  or  color.  The  dominant  (i.  e.,  Aryan)  West  was  born 
in  the  East.  It  came  to  the  West  and  found  Christ  and  was 
found  by  Him,  Himself  a  son  of  the  Semite  East. 

Prior  to  the  Christian  era  nations  corporate  aggregations 
waxed  and  waned.  A  whole  civilization;  would  disappear  leav¬ 
ing  no  trace  behind  but  a  few  memories  and  here  and  there  a 
splash  of  paint  on  the  wall  of  desert  tomb.  But  with  Christ 
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nationality  gained  new  vitality,  so  that  we  now  see  nations  to 
be  sacred,  not  dependent  on  dynasties  or  accidental  genius.  Let 
me  insist  upon  this,  because  not  only  the  future  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines  is  bound  up  with  it,  but  our  own  future  as  a  nation;  a 
nation  in  this  new  sense,  is  the  creation  of  Christ  and  will  be 
perpetuated  as  long  as  it  is  loyal  to  Him.  Christianity  is  the 
religion  of  perseverance  and  permanence.  The  last  and  fatal 
blow  to  the  disintegrating  nation  of  the  Jews  was  their  rejection 
of  the  corner  stone  of  their  race.  That  which  distinguishes  the 
West  from  the  East  is  that  the  West,  however  inadequately,  ac¬ 
cepts  Christ,  and  the  East  does  not.  The  Filipinos  are  the  only 
people  in  the  Orient  who  can  be  called  Christian  in  a  sense 
similar  to  that  in  which  we  speak  of  America  as  Christian. 

Ranke  prophesied  that  the  nineteenth  century  would  be  one  of 
nations.  It  proved  true.  The  sixteenth  century  brought  the 
awakening  nations  to  their  feet.  The  Reformation  was  the 
beginning  of  a  war  against  compulsory  and  tyrannical  imperial¬ 
ism  which  has  never  ceased.  National  differentiation  is  still 
going  on,  and  since  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
nationality  has  been  focussing  itself  and  becoming  crystalized. 
I  trust  you  will  agree  with  me  in  this,  and  I  think  you  will,  that 
war  will  automatically  cease  when  national  self-respect  has 
reached  a  stage  analogous  to  that  of  individual  self-respect, 
which  brought  duelling  to  a  close.  A  Christian  world  would 
make  an  unchangeable  map  of  nations. 

Our  race  and  nation  are  inheritors  of  the  history  and  life  of 
the  centuries.  We  are  able  to  direct  and  accelerate  the  forces 
that  control  us.  Our  reverence  for  nationality  gives  us  the 
responsibility  of  defending  nascent  nations.  It  is  no  mere 
chance  that  related  the  Philippine  Islands  to  America.  Consider 
the  situation  for  a  moment.  The  Philippine  Islands  are  cut  off 
from  contiguous  peoples  by  their  Christianity.  They  fear,  and 
shrink  from,  the  Japanese  as  a  menace.  Though  they  belong:  to 
the  Malay  branch  of  the  great  Mongolian  race,  and  intermarriage 
with  the  Chinese  is  productive  of  good  results,  they  have  a  rigid 
exclusion  law  forbidding  Chinese  entrance  into  their  territory. 
And  as  for  their  Malay  brothers  to  the  South  and  West,  they 
have  about  as  much  intercourse  with  them  as  with  the  Esquimaux. 

To  learn  what  Christianity  does  for  a  people  you  only  have  to 
go  from  the  Philippines  to  Malaysia.  The  difference  between  the 
Malays  and  the  Filipinos  is  the  difference  between  darkness  and 
dawn.  So  we  find  the  extraordinary  phenomenon  of  an  Oriental 
people  isolated  in  the  Orient  and  part  of  the  solidarity  of  the 
Western  world.  The  religion  of  Christ  transcends  the  bond  of 
race,  and  ignores  geographical  contiguity.  The  fact  that  there 
is  a  higher  type  of  Christianity  in  the  Islands  than  formerly  is 
in  no  small  degree  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Protestant  Churches 
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have  come  in  with  American  sovereignty,  some  of  them  with  a 
Puritan  severity,  and  the  whole  religious  situation  has  been 
toned  up  morally. 

In  their  Christianity,  even  though  a  Christianity  which  needs 
to  be  vastly  improved,  lies  the  directing  and  conserving  force  of 
the  Filipinos  as  a  nation.  The  mestizos  are  already  past  masters 
in  politics.  What  is  needed  is  added  character  which  comes  to 
those  who  are  given  facilities  for  self-realization  through  the 
agencies  of  civilization  under  the  aegis  of  the  Christian  faith. 
Given  that,  there  is  capacity  in  a  Christian  people  for  develop¬ 
ment.  Governmental  efficiency  will  rise  automatically  with  the 
growth  of  character.  It  can  not  be  forced.  But  it  will  rise 
automatically  with  the  growth  of  character  and  I  venture  to  say 
that  no  one  can  make  that  more  positively  clear  from  argument 
than  did  Bishop  Oldham  in  the  paper  which  he  read. 

In  the  Philippines  medievalism,  or  compulsory  imperialism, 
was  the  keynote  of  government  until  1898.  Since  then  the 
development  into  modernism  has  been  by  leaps  rather  than  by 
even  progression.  Today  the  Philippines  have  a  measure  of 
autonomy  unknown  in  any  existing  dependency,  unless  you  call 
Anglo-Saxon  overseas  dominions  dependencies,  but  as  one  who 
is  Canadian  born  I  do  not  like  to  think  of  Canada  as  a  depend¬ 
ency;  Canada  is  a  nation.  I  will  go  further.  I  know  no  in¬ 
stance  in  history  where  self-government  has  reached  so  high 
development  in  a  dependency.  The  Filipinos  received  after  less 
than  a  decade  that  which  was  accorded  Egypt  in  a  restricted  way 
only  when  a  generation  had  elapsed  and  economic  and  industrial 
efficiency  had  been  insured.  I  mean  a  native  legislative  assembly. 
The  Filipinos  are  now  their  own  law-makers. 

The  most  recent  experiment  of  the  American  government  in 
giving  the  balance  of  power  to  the  Filipinos  on  the  Commission 
was  the  most  conservative  measure  that  could  be  enacted  if  thev 
were  to  take  a  further  step  toward  the  consummation  of 
autonomy.  An  executive  order  can  be  rescinded  if  the  privilege 
granted  by  it  is  abused,  whereas  Congressional  action  would  make 
withdrawal  from  a  position  once  taken  well  nigh  impossible. 

This  last  step  is  an  experiment,  and  it  is  for  the  Filipinos 
themselves  to  prove  that  it  was  a  wise  experiment.  Speed  in  so 
momentous  a  matter  as  the  making' of  a  nation  is  a  thing  to  be 
feared  rather  than  courted,  and  I  hope  that  the  last  vestige  of 
Spanish  political  influence  will  have  vanished  before  that  crown¬ 
ing  phase  of  liberty  which  expresses  itself  in  national  inde¬ 
pendence  is  considered  and  granted.  When  those  who  are  now 
school  boys  are  old  enough  and  experienced  enough  to  take  the 
lead  in  the  public  life  of  their  people,  it  will  be  time  enough  to 
discuss  independence.  Impatience  is  to  be  expected,  but  we  must 
meet  it  with  unruffled  patience.  Misunderstanding  must  be  met 
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by  understanding.  Granted  that  there  was  a  time  when  we 
needed  to  spur  the  Filipinos  on  toward  independence,  no  such 
need  now  exists.  To  do  so  is  to  add  fuel  to  an  overfed  fire. 

America  has  the  opportunity  of  the  ages.  She  can,  if  she 
pursues  a  course  consonant  with  the  demands  of  the  situation, 
stand  by  at  the  birth  of  a  nation  worthy  of  a  permanent  place  in 
the  family  of  Christian  nations.  Her  effort  is  not  to  rid  herself 
of  a  difficulty,  but  to  rise  to  an  opportunity  and  to  render  a  ser¬ 
vice.  .  It  is  not  so  much  to  reproduce  among  an  alien  people  her 
institutions  as  to  create  a  character  that  will  be  able  to  express 
in  Philippine  life  and  institutions  the  principles  of  democracy. 
The  political  system  developed,  secularized  education,  material 
progress,  carry  with  them  dangers  which  can  be  met  only  by 
deepened  religious  life. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  state  there  as  here  is  the  Christ.  With¬ 
out  devotion  to  Him  and  His  teaching  there  is  no  hope  for  nation 
or  individual.  In  and  through  Him  there  will  some  day  be  a 
creditable  Filipino  nation.  (Applause.) 

The  Conference  then  adjourned  until  the  following  morning. 
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The  Chairman  :  Our  topic  for  the  first  part  of  this  morn 
ing’s  session  is  Porto  Rico.  The  first  speaker  will  be  Rt.  Rev. 
James  H.  Van  Buren,  Rector  of  Christ  Church,  Madison,  ind., 
who  was  Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Porto  Rico  from  1902 

to  1912. 

PROBLEMS  IN  PORTO  RICO 

ADDRESS  OF  RT.  REV.  JAMES  H.  VAN  BUREN 

-  Many  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  boy,  we  lived  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ohio,  in  Cincinnati,  and  one  of  the  pleasantest  remembrance^ 
I  retain  of  those  days  was  watching  the  waters  of  the  Licking 
River  which  at  that  point  joins  the  Ohio.  The  Licking  is  a 
sensitive  and  high-spirited  stream,  subject  to  many  moods  and 
not  especially  self-restrained.  So  when  it  was  in  freshet.  its 
muddy  waters  w’ould  pour  themselves  in  a  turbulent  stream  into 
the  Ohio  and  for  miles  and  miles  one  could  see  the  two  streams 
side  by  side  clear  and  distinct  as  though  they  refused  to  amal¬ 
gamate.  . 

I  have  often  thought  of  this  during  the  years  of  my  residence 

in  Porto  Rico,  and  in  telling  you  today  of  the  problems  a  hich 
awaited  us  upon  our  occupation  of  that  Island,  I  place,  first  of 
all  — for  it  covers  all— the  problem  of  the  mingling,  blending 
and  amalgamating  of  the  two  streams  of  civilization,  which  are 
flowing  there  side  by  side.  The  Porto  Rican  type  is  distinctl} 
Spanish.  It  has  inherited  traditions,  history,  language  and 
ethics  from  sources  alien  and  strange  to  us.  There  is  very  much 
in  the  Spanish  that  is  excellent  and  worthy  of  preservation.  Our 
problem  has  not  been  to  destroy  nor  to  substitute,  but  to  pre^er\  e 
whatever  was  excellent  and  of  good  report  in  the  life  of  those 
.  people  as  we  found  them  while  bringing  to  them  as  much  as  they 
were  able  to  receive,  —  yes,  and  more  than  they  could  receive  — 
of  that  which  we  love  and  cherish  in  our  own.  To  watch  the 
blending  of  these  streams  is  most  fascinating..  To  have  had  some 
part  in  helping  along  the  process  is  a  privilege  for  which  one 

cannot  be  sufficiently  thankful.  , 

How  are  we  to  inculcate  loyalty  to  the  new  flag  without  caus¬ 
ing  ourselves  to  become  too  unpopular  by  disregard  of  those 
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associations  and  sentiments  which  would  naturally  cluster  round 
the  former  standard?  In  the  most  common-sense  fashion,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  this  was  done.  That  is,  first,  by  never  emphasizing 
nor  accentuating  racial  differences.  Second,  by  instilling  a 
patriotism  as  we  understand  it,  in  the  public  schools.  And  this 
made  free  universal  education  even  more  necessary  than  it  would 
have  otherwise  been.  I  know  that  is  hardly  conceivable  among  a 
people  who  were  said  to  be  eighty  per  cent  illiterate  at  the  time 
of  our  arrival.  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  there  must  be  a  reasonable 
amount  of  education  among  any  people  which  seeks  the  precious 
gift  of  American  citizenship.  This  problem  was  complicated  by 
two  factors  —  one  a  financial  difficulty,  and  the  other,  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  people.  They  were  not  accustomed  to  free  schools 
and  there  were  not  wanting  many  who  doubted  and  still  doubt 
their  utility.  Among  a  people  predestined  to  agricultural  pur¬ 
suits,  what  will  happen,  they  say,  when  universal  education  unfits 
the  field  hand  to  work  in  the  field?  In  addition  to  this,  our 
educational  forces  were  met  by  the  necessity  of  making  such 
advances  as  they  could  upon  the  hosts  of  ignorance,  with  reve¬ 
nues  far  too  small  for  the  purpose.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
Foraker  Bill,  which  was  the  foundation  of  our  organic  law,  one- 
half  the  revenues  of  the  island  must  be  devoted  to  the  expendi¬ 
tures  of  the  insular  government  and  the  other  half  divided  be¬ 
tween  highways  and  public  schools.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
also  that  there  were,  outside  the  possession  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  practically  no  school-houses  whatever.  And  with  these 
disadvantages  something  of  the  herculean  task  which  has  been 
accomplished  may  be  realized  when  I  tell  you  that  today  there 
are  at  least  six  times  as  many  children  receiving  an  education  in 
the  island  as  there  were  when  the  stars  and  stripes  were  first 
raised  fifteen  years  ago.  There  were  thirty  thousand  children 
in  school  at  that  time.  There  are  nearly  two  hundred  thousand 
in  the  schools  today,  which  .number  is  still  further  increased  by 
the  “  interlocking  system,”-  and  of  these  children  all  under  fif¬ 
teen  years  of  age,  be  it  remembered,  were  born  under  the  flag  we 
love. 

It  has  been  hard  to  offer  salaries  that  would  tempt  successful 
teachers  to  leave  their  positions  in  the  home  land  and  undergo 
the  trials  of  climate  and  other  conditions  unfavorable  to  intel¬ 
lectual  effort.  Every  encouragement  was  offered  and  every 
facility  given  that  could  be  held  out  for  native  teachers  to  qualify 
for  the  work.  The  Department  of  Instruction  in  Porto  Rico, 
aided  by  private  schools,  parochial  schools  and  mission  schools, 
deserves  great  credit  for  the  tremendous  advances  it  has  made. 
English  'had  to  be  taught  to  pupils  and  teachers  alike,  and  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  though  we  may  not  realize  it,  that  English  is 
one  of  the  hardest  languages  the  human  tongue  can  possibly 
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encounter.  Loyalty  to  American  principles  and  standards  is  a 
leading  feature  of  the  public  school  curriculum  in  Porto  Kico. 

The  Porto  Ricans  ardently  desire  citizenship.  My  own  feel¬ 
ing  has  been  and  is  today  that  this  boon  under  wise  and  proper 
safeguards  ought  to  be  granted  them,  and  along  with  the  privi¬ 
leges  there  should  go  the  duties  of  citizenship.  With  an  increas¬ 
ing  share  in  the  responsibilities  of  government  there  must  go  an 
increasing  sense  of  duty  for  the  support  of  the  government. 
And  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that  if  we  treat  the  citizens  of 
Porto  Rico  with  the  same  confidence  that  we  bestow  upon  the 
citizens  of  New  York  or  Ohio  or  Idaho,  they  will  more  and 
more  rise  to  the  measure  of  loyalty  and  independence,  self- 
government  and  obedience,  which  we  require  in  all  parts  of  our 
great  commonwealth.  If  you  want  your  adopted  child  to  be  a 
credit  to  the  family  you  must  treat  him  as  you  treat  the  other 

children.  , 

Language,  as  I  have  intimated,  is  one  of  the  hardest  problems 

in  Porto  Rico.  Please  bear  in  mind  that  there  are  upwards  of 
a  million  people  in  the  Island  and  not  more  than  fifteen  'hundred, 
or  at  the  outside  two  thousand,  to  whom  English  is  their  native 
tongue,  and  from  this  it  will  be  easy  to  imagine  how  long  it  will 
be  before  Spanish  ceases  to  be  the  predominant  language  of  the 
Island;  especially  when  you  remember  also,  that  most  of  those 
who  have  come  from  the  States  are  not  there  for  missionary  or 

educational  purposes.  ...  , 

The  race  problem  exists  in  Porto  Rico,  but  it  is  not  acute  and 
seems  to  give  no  present  ground  for  anxiety.  The  different 
colors  and  the  races  they  represent  live  in  peace  and  harmony 
side  by  side,  and  to  each  and  all,  under  American  rule,  there  is 
given  equal  opportunity. 

The  domestic  problem  and  the  ever-increasing  cost  of  living 
are  a  fruitful  source  of  fret  and  worry,  producing,  I  veritably 
believe,  more  cases  of  tropical  neurasthenia  than  all  the  other 
conditions  of  that  climate  and  latitude  combined.  It  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  find  people  who  are  willing  and  able  for  domestic  service, 
nor  are  the  wages  exorbitant,  but  I  bear  no  false  witness  against 
my  neighbor  when  I  say  that  it  sometimes  requires  three  ser¬ 
vants  to  do  the  work  of  one,  and  each  of  those  three  is  quite 
liable  to  have  a  supply  of  children  and  other  relatives  dependent* 
upon  what  they  may  bring  home  from  the  surplus  of  our  market¬ 
ing.  This  results  in  a  species  of  taxation  without  representa¬ 
tion  which  is  abhorrent  to  the  American  mind. 

The  three  principal  industries  of  the  Island  are  sugar,  tobacco 
and  coffee  production.  The  removal  of  a  tariff  between  Porto 
Rico  and  the  rest  of  the  United  States  has  so.  stimulated  these 
industries,  especially  the  first  two,  that  it  is  evident  to  the  most 
casual  observer  that  there  is  in  the  Island  widespread  and 
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genuine  commercial  prosperity.  More  people  are  employed, 
more  hours  a  day,  more  days  in  the  week,  and  with  more  money 
in  the  pay  envelope,  than  ever  before.  Millions  of  dollars  in¬ 
vested  and  thousands  of  acres  under  most  perfect  cultivation 
testify  to  the  truth  of  a  remark  which  was  made  to  me  not  long 
before  I  came  away,  to  this  effect:  “  The  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  everything  in  Porto  Rico  that  is  not  owned  or  controlled 
by  the  tobacco  trust,  will  be  owned  or  controlled  by  sugar.”  The 
development  of  these  two  industries  during  the  past  fifteen  years 
has  been  no  less  than  marvellous.  Had  Rip  Van  Winkle  gone 
to  sleep  on  the  mountains  of  Porto  Rico  in  1898  and  waked  up 
today  he  would  not  know  the  place.  Everywhere  the  old- 
fashioned  sugar  mill  has  given  place  to  the  most  modern  central 
and  we  have  made  five  or  six,  at  least,  to  grind  where  only  one 
ground  before.  Miles  upon  miles  of  tobacco  fields  covered  with 
cheese  cloth  resemble  huge  avalanches  in  that  land  where  snow 
and  ice  are  unknown.  Millions  upon  millions  of  dollars  have 
been  invested  there. 

But  why  do  I  speak  of  this  among  the  problems?  Because  all 
this  prosperity  is  due  to  the  trusts  and  as  yet  the  trust  is  itself 
a  problem.  The  profits  arising  from  these  great  industries  are 
not  returned  to  the  Island ;  they  are  emptied  into  the  coffers  of 
syndicates  in  New  York  and  Madrid.  The  Island,  .itself,  is  not 
rich,  but  it  is  a  wealth  producer  and  might  well  quote  the  words 
of  the  apostle  concerning  the  early  church:  “As  poor,  yet  mak¬ 
ing  many  rich  ;  as  having  nothing,  and  yet  possessing  all  things.” 
It  is  quite  true  that  there  are'  many  automobiles  today  running 
up;  and  down  the  military  road..  •  Not  a  few  fine  residences  have 
also'  been  built  in  Porto  Rico  in  recent  years.  1  Many  miles  of 
public  highway  have  been  constructed.  But  I  can  think  at 
present  of  only  one  really  great  undertaking  of  a  public  nature, 
and  that  is  the  new  building  or  buildings  being  erected  in  the 
capital  ;city  for  the  use  of  the  government,  and  those  buildings 
are  being  erected  at  the  cost  of  Uncle  Sam,  It  seems  to  me 
that  there  is  mot  enough  interest  displayed  in  the  Island,  and  its 
needs.  ■  ■  n  .  .5.  j  J  *->  U 

I  have  now  stated  some  of  the  problems.  I  do  not  think  my¬ 
self  wise  enough  to  contribute  very  much  to  their  solution,  but 
I  must'  confess  that  I  consider  it  most  unfortunate  that  these 
problems  have  to  be  dealt  with  at  long  range  and  that  we  must 
govern  the  Island  from  Washington  and  administer  the  church 
in  Porto  Rico  from  New  York.  It  is  extremely  difficult  for 
people  who  do  not  reside  in  the  Island  to  realize  and  thus  ade¬ 
quately  deal  with  the  problems  which  I  have  named.  Therefore, 
I  believe  in  an  increased  and  increasing  local  responsibility.  I 
love  the  Island  and  its  people.  There  are  among,  them  people  of 
•the  highest  type  of  Christian  character  and  intellectual  develop- 
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ment.  There  are  others  also,  and  when  I  am  asked  what  kind 
of  people  there  are  in  Porto  Rico,  my  invariable  reply  is,  W  hat 
kind  of  people  are  there  in  New  York?”  There  are  all  sorts 
of  people  in  Porto  Rico,  but  while  I  do  not  believe  you  will  find 
anywhere,  among  all  our  states  or  territories,  a  more  peaceiu  , 
contented,  law-abiding  and  altogether  lovable  people  than  the 
Porto  Ricans,  yet  I  do. not  believe  in  making  them  autonomous 
or  independent,  simply  because  I  think  the  worst  thing  that  could 
happen  to  them  would  be  to  withdraw  from  them  the  protection 

and  other  advantages  of  the  flag.  , 

The  lights  and  shadows  of  a  problematical  future  play  across 
one’s  vision  as  he  looks  upon  the  development  of  our  American 
institutions  there.  There  is  much  to  give  him  hope  and  en- 
couragment,  much  also  to  cause  every  true  friend  of  Porto  Rico 
to  feel  anxiety  as  well  as  longing  for  their  best  and  highest 
-destiny.  Something  of  these  mingled  lights  and  shadows  one 
may  hear  in  that  song  called  “  Borinquen,”  from  the  ancient 
Indian  name  of  the  Island.  I  count  it  an  honor  to  number  Don 
Fernando  Juncos,  its  author,  among  my  most  valued,  friends  as 
I  recall  them  to  mind.  The  song  is  as  follows.  I  will  give  >ou 
my  own  translation. 

My  native  land  Borinquen 
A  garden  filled  with  flowers 
In  beauty  far  surpassing 

The  wealth  of  magic  powers 
Above  thee  for  a  canopy 
Hang  ever  gleaming  skies 
While  from  the  ripples  around  thy  feet 
Ascend  sweet  lullabies. 

When  great  Columbus  reached  thy  strand 
He  cried  with  deepest  admiration 
Oh.  Oh,  Oh,  this  is  indeed  that  beauteous  land 
Mine  eyes  would  rest  upon. 

It  is  Borinquen,  daughter, 

Daughter  of  the  sea  and  sun.  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  The  second  paper  of  this  morning  was  pre¬ 
pared  by  Hon.  Jose  de  Diego,  speaker  of  the  Porto  Rican  House 
of  Delegates  since  1907.  Finding  that  he  could  not  be  here, 
Senor  de  Diego  arranged  to  have  Hon.  Juan  B.  Huvke,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  attend  in  his  stead.  Senor  Huyke 
was  detained  on  the  eve  of  sailing,  by  serious  illness  in  his  fam¬ 
ily.  Under  these  extraordinary  circumstances,  the  Business 
Committee  has  decided  to  waive  the  standing  rule  relative  to 
reading  papers  and  permit  Senor  de  Diego’s  paper  to  be  read 
by  Major  I.  L.  Hunt,  U.  S.  A.,  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Insular  Affairs,  who  has  kindly  volunteered  for  that  service. 
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Major  I.  L.  Hunt  :  ,  When  the  final  partition  of  Poland  was 
about  to  take  place  less  than  a  century  ago,  the  Poles  turned  for 
protection  to  the  only  country  which  on  the  continent  then  stood 
for  individual  freedom.  But  France  was  still  carrying  the  scars 
of  the  Napoleonic  conflict,  brought  on  by  the  little  Corsican  who 
made  the  terrible  mistake  of  believing  that  God  is  always  on  the 
side  of  the  heaviest  battalions.  No  succor  came  to  the  Poles 
and  with  a  final  despairing  cry  “  God  is  too  high  and  France  is 
too  far  ”  the  country  of  Kosciuszko  was  blotted  from  the  map. 
Among  the  dependent  peoples  whom  it  is  part  of  my  duty  at 
present  to  serve  are  more  than  a  million  who  have  been  called 
“  A  people  without  a  country.’’  One  of  them  who  occupies  an 
influential  position  among  his  people  has  been  unable  to  attend 
this  conference  and  I  should  feel  recreant  to  my  duty  did  I  not 
offer  to  present  his  views  here,  however  much  I  may  differ  with 
him,  for  I  feel  sure  there  is  no  one  in  this  audience  who  is  willing 
to  believe  that  “  God  is  too  high  or  America  too  far  ”  to  listen 
to  even  the  humblest  of  those .  dependent  upon  us.  Speaker  de 
Diego’s  paper  is  as  follows: 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  PORTO  RICO. 

ADDRESS*  OF  HON.  JOSE  DE  DIEGO. 

The  present  political  situation  of  Porto  Rico  is  absolutely  un¬ 
tenable  ;  as  much  so  within  the  principles  of  American  Public 
Law  as  under  the  tenets  of  International  Law,  and  there  are  but 
two  paths  to  a  solution  of  the  problem  ;  the  admission  of  Porto 
Rico  as  a  State  of  the  Union,  or  the  constitution  of  Porto  Rico 
into  an  independent  state.  These  paths  are  not  parallel,  they  are 
divergent ;  they  may  nevertheless  have  originated  in  a  point  of 
contact  that  may  in  future  serve  as  a  means  of  communication 
between  them;  a  Protectorate,  for  instance,  or  the  Republic  of 
Porto  Rico  subject  to  the  protection  of  the  United  States. 

To  contemplate  an  ambiguous,  intermediate  course,  such  as 
self-government  for  Porto  Rico  under  the  suzerainty  of  the 
United  States  without  the  finality  of  Statehood,  thereby  establish¬ 
ing  a  regime  similar  to  that  of  Canada  or  Australia,  would  be  to 
attempt  to  inject  into  the  American  Constitution  an  exotic  ele¬ 
ment  incompatible  with  the  wise  fundamental  system  that  science 
and  the  world  owe  to  the  genius  of  Alexander  Hamilton  ;  a  regime 
in  fact,  reconcilable  with  the  imperial  government  of  England 
and  other  European  Monarchies,  reconcilable  even  with  the  policy 
of  unitary  Republics,  such  as  France,  but  utterly  at  variance  with 
the  principles  of  the  American  Federation.  Even  were  it  not 
thus,  the  People  of  Porto  Rico  resents  as  an  aggression  on  its 
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honor,  its  personality,  and  its  rights,  that  colonial  rule  should  be 
thrust  upon  it,  colonial  rule  that  towards  the  end  of  the  XVIII 
century  the  United  States  forever  overthrew,  and  it  resents  that 
the  United  States  should  do  in  Porto  Rico  what  it  suffers  no 
other  nation  on  the  globe  to  again  accomplish  in  any  part  of  the 
American  hemisphere. 

Thus,  there  are  but  two  solutions  of  the  question :  Porto  Rico 
as  a  State  of  the  Union,  or  Porto  Rico  as  an  independent  State. 

The  admission  of  our  Island  into  your  sisterhood  of  States, 
let  us  speak  frankly  and  loyally  —  is  impossible;  neither  you  nor 
we  desire  it,  nor  do  we  believe  it  possible.  Neither  should  you 
deceive  us  nor  should  we  deceive  you,  nor  should  you  nor  we 
deceive  the  rest  of  the  world. 

What  was  possible  in  New  Mexico  and  Texas,  barely  inhabited 
frontier  tracts,  is  not  so  in  an  Island  separated  from  your  land  by 
boundless  waves  of  eternal  ocean,  where  one  million  two  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants  live  in  little  more  than  three  thousand  square 
miles,  an  area  that  can  hold  no  more  people,  where  neither  the 
displacement  of  Porto  Ricans,  nor  intermarriage  between  them 
and  Americans,  nor  continuous  intercurrent  influences  between 
both  peoples  in  the  same  territory  can  be  accomplished  in  such  a 
measure  and  with  that  intensity  necessary  to  achieve  assimilation, 
or  at  least  to  create  that  affinity  requisite  for  Porto  Rico  to  be¬ 
come  an  inherent  part  of  the  preeminent  composition  of  your 
Republic. 

Not  only  are  we  separated  by  the  chasms  of  ocean  and  the  den¬ 
sity  of  our  population,  but  by  wider  and  greater  differences:  by 
ethnical,  historical,  social,  judicial,  temperamental  and  racial  dif¬ 
ferences,  by  differences  of  language  and  customs,  both  physically 
and  spiritually,  differences  that  descend  from  a  hundred  genera¬ 
tions  and  thirty  centuries,  that  engraved  on  the  ages  and  created 
in  the  lives  of  both  people  such  a  wide  separation,  left  such  un¬ 
yielding  cores  that  their  political  union  is  achievable  only  by 
means  of  the  most  fragile  artifice,  by  an  absurd  fiction  at  variance 
with  irrevocable  facts  of  nature  and  irreconcilable  principles  of 
Moral  Law. 

The  path  of  your  Federation  being  thus  closed  there  remains 
solely  and  exclusively,  as  decisive  of  the  problem,  nothing  but  the 
explicit  recognition  of  the  Republic  of  Porto  Rico  as  a  protec¬ 
torate  of  the  United  States. 

But  behold,  Gentlemen,  this  is  a  path  already  explored,  selected 
and  opened  up  on  the  horizon  by  your  own  Congress ;  perhaps 
what  I  am  about  to  say  may  surprise  you,  but  after  reflection  you 
will  be  constrained  to  confirm,  this  incontrovertible  fact:  Porto 
Rico  is  a  country  already  separated  from  the  United  States,  an 
autochthonous  people,  a  nation  with  limited  sovereignty  under 
the  intervention  of  your  Government. 
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The  demonstration  of  this  assertion  is  as  clear  and  consistent 
as  a  gem  of  purest  ray. 

On  April  10th,  1899,  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  the  Treaty 
of  Paris  that  brought  the  Spanish-American  war  to  a  close  took 
place  in  the  City  of  Washington. 

Article  II  of  that  Treaty  reads  thus : 

Spain  cedes  to  the  United  States  the  island  of  Porto  Rico. . .” 

And  the  last  paragraph  of  article  IX : 

“  The  civil  rights  and  political  status  of  the  native  inhabitants 
of  the  territories  hereby  ceded  to  the  United  States  shall  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Congress.” 

Congress,  later  on,  in  exercising  the  powers  in  it  vested  by  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  enacted  a  law  entitled  “An  act  temporarily  to 
provide  revenues  and  a  civil  government  for  Porto  Rico,”  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  President  on  April  12th,  1900. 

Sections  6  and  7  of  this  Act  are  couched  in  the  following  terms  : 

“  Section  6.  —  That  the  capital  of  Porto  Rico  shall  be  at  the 
city  of  San  Juan  and  the  seat  of  government  shall  be  maintained 
there. 

“  Section  7.  —  That  all  inhabitants  continuing  to  reside  therein 
who  were  Spanish  subjects  on  the  eleventh, day  of  April,  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-nine,  and  then  resided  in  Porto  Rico,  and 
their  children  born  subsequent  thereto,  shall  be  deemed  and  held 
to  be  citizens  of  Porto  Rico,  and  as  such  entitled  to  the  protection 
of  the  United  States,  except  such  as  shall  have  elected  to  preserve 
their  allegiance  to  the  Crown  of  Spain  on  or  before  the  eleventh 
day  of  April,  nineteen  hundred,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  treaty  of  peace  between  the  United  States  and  Spain 
entered  into  on  the  eleventh  day  of  April,  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-nine ;  and  they,  together  with  such  citizens  of  the  United 
States  as  may  reside  in  Porto  Rico,  shall  constitute  a  body  politic 
under  the  name  of  The  People  of  Porto  Rico,  with  governmental 
powers  as  hereinafter  conferred,  and  with  power  to  sue  and  be 
sued  as  such.” 

In  other  sections  of  this  law;  provision  has  been  made  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Governor,  the  organization  of  two  legislative 
bodies,  the  creation  of  a  Supreme  Court  and  six  executive  depart¬ 
ments,  and  in  fact  the  organization  of  the  entire  Government  of 
Porto  Rico. 

It  is  an  indubitable  fact,  gentlemen,  that  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  Articles  II  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  held  complete  sovereignty  over  Porto 
Rico ;  Porto  Rico  was  a  possession  of  the  United  States  from  the 
exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  Treaty,  on  April  10th,  1899, 
until  May  1st,  1900,  when  the  Organic  Act  approved  on  April 
1 2th  t)f  that  year  went  into  force.  But  it  is  likewise  an  incon¬ 
trovertible  fact  that  when  Congress,  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers 
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in  it  vested  by  that  Treaty,  defined  the  political  status  of  the  Porto 
Ricans,  established  our  citizenship,  and  organized  our  Govern- 
ment  a  new  people  was  created  and  a  new  entity  arose  within  the 
law  of  nations.  Congress  might  have  made  the  inhabitants  ot 
our  Island  citizens  of  the  United  States,  but  it  failed  to  do  so , 
it  might  have  annexed  our  territory  to  the  Federal  union  but  it 
did  not ;  for  a  second  time  Congress  preferred  to  cause  a  Ration 
to  surge  from  the  waves  of  the  Caribbean  by  founding  the  People 
of  Porto  Rico  as  it  had  already  gloriously  founded  the  Republic 

of  Cuba.  .  ... 

In  modern  public  law  citizenship  and  sovereignty  are  reciprocal 

and  inseparable  conceptions,  sovereignty  being  the  power  that 

emanates  from  citizenship  while  the  latter  is  tne  sole  source  ot 

sovereignty.  ,  . 

There  may  be  countries,  such  as  New  Zealand,  possessing  a 

most  amply  autonomous  government,  but  bound  nevertheless  to 
the  supreme  sovereignty  of  the  Metropolis  by  the  fundamental 
link  of  citizenship.  Porto  Rico  is  in  its  internal  regime  unmea^- 
urably  less  autonomous  than  New  Zealand,  but  it  is  not  a  colony , 
it  is  sovereign  in  international  law  because  it  enjoys  its  o'wn 
citizenship  and  was  constituted  a  body  politic  b)  virtue  of  the 
authority  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  _ 

Nowhere  is  this  doctrine  preserved  in  greater  purity  than  in 
the  United  States,  where  the  entire  governmental  mechanism  is 
established  on  the  exclusive  basis  of  popular  sovereignty.  The 
United  States  does  not  exercise  true  sovereignty  over  Porto  Rico, 
for  the  Porto  Ricans  are  not  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
sovereignty  over  the  Porto  Rican  resides  in  the  People  of  Porto 
Rico  as  an  indeclinable  result  of  their  being  citizens  of  “  The 
People  of  Porto  Rico/' 

The  Organic  Act  of  Porto  Rico  embraces  other  precepts  that 
corroborate  this  doctrine.  The  customs  dues  do  not  go  into  the 
Federal  Treasury,  they  are  turned  into  our  Treasury;  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  penal  justice,  a  function  inherent  to  sovereignty,  is 
administered  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  The  People  of 
Porto  Rico;  our  Delegate  to  Washington  is  designated  by  the 
term  “  Resident  Commissioner,”  which  is  apparently  a  title  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  foreign  representative,  and  he  is  not  a  member  of  Con¬ 
gress  by  provision  of  law  even  though  he  holds  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  virtue  of  a  ruling  of  that  body. 
Various  other  details  of  our  Organic  Act  accentuate  the  concep¬ 
tion  that  Porto  Rico  is  not  a  colony,  not  a  possession,  but  a  body 
politic  separate  from  the  Federal  Union  though  subject  to  a  pro¬ 
tectorate  so  strait  and  unyielding  as  to  be  without  precedent  in 
the  history  of  modern  times. 

The  attributes  reserved  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
by  our  Organic  Act,  such  as  the  appointment  of  a  Governor  and 
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the  eleven  members  of  our  upper  legislative  body;  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  five  Justices  and  a  Marshal  for  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Porto  Rico;  the  appointment  of  the  Judge  and  other  officials  of 
the  United  States  District  Court ;  the  power  vested  in  Congress 
to  revise  the  statutes  enacted  by  our  legislature,  are  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  Protectorate,  as  are  also  the  military  and  postal 
jurisdiction  in  the  Island  and  the  representing  of  The  People  of 
Porto  Rico  in  foreign  countries  by  the  Ministers  and  Consuls  of 
the  United  States. 

Conscientiously  analyzed,  the  situation  of  Porto  Rico  is  no 
other  than  that  of  a  sovereign  People  but  with  such  limited  sover¬ 
eignty,  subject  to  a  Protectorate  so  absorbent  that  it  ignores  the 
personality,  debases  the  dignity  and  destroys  the  liberty  of  the 
Porto  Rican  people.  Derisive  sovereignty,  futile  fiction  that  has 
merely  served  to  keep  us  at  a  distance  from  your  Nationality 
and  to  oppress  us  in  our  own,  while  an  uncertain,  obscure  policy 
is  developed  that  has  filled  our  country  with  grief  and  chagrin, 
that  has  spread  like  a  menace  to  the  other  Latin  peoples  of  our 
hemisphere,  and  beclouds  the  old,  famous  principles  and  traditions 
of  the  American  people. 

The  mission  entrusted  by  Providence  to  the  United  States  is 
different  and  more  generous ;  it  is  not  that  of  the  Dictator  but  of 
the  guardian,  not  that  of  the  owner  but  the  defender  of  the 
weaker  peoples  of  America.  Who  can.  doubt  that  the  United 
States,  because  of  its  power,  of  the  virtuousness  of  its  institu¬ 
tions,  and  of  its  high  civilization,  has  been  placed  by  the  Almighty 
on  the  moral  summit  as  on  the  geographical  pinnacle  of  the 
American  world? 

Fulfill  your  mission  in  Porto  Rico  as  you  have  done  in  Cuba, 
your  American  mission,  your  twentieth  Century  mission ;  not 
that  mission  of  Europe  during  the  Fifteenth  Century;  your  mis¬ 
sion  as  a  liberator,  not  as  a  conqueror ;  this  last  has  been  forever 
swept  aside  by  the  advance  of  time  impelled  by  the  divine  breath 
of  thought. 

It  is  not  our  desire  to  dispense  with  your  teaching,  your  aid 
nor  your  protection,  neither  would  we  deny  you  aught  in  affec¬ 
tionate  requital  for  such  benefits. 

We  desire  our  independence  subject  to  your  protection,  not  as 
established  by  you  in  our  present  Organic  Act,  with  illusive  sov¬ 
ereignty  for  our  people  and  effectual  power  for  your  own  Govern¬ 
ment,  but  clearly  defined,  with  the  demarcation  between  our 
independence  and  your  Protectorate  definitely  established. 

I  comprehend  the  elevated  scope  of  this  assemblage  of  intel¬ 
lects  of  the  highest  order  and  would  submit  to  your  consideration 
as  a  matter  for  study  the  following  clauses  to  serve  as  a  basis 
for  an  efficient  protectorate  to  be  established  by  the  United  States 
over  the  Republic  of  Porto  Rico. 
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MAIN  CLAUSES 

1st.  —  Retention  of  the  Island  of  Culebra  for  Federal  uses  by 
the  United  States  Government. 

2nd. — The  establishing  of  a  Naval  and  a  Coaling  Station  in 
suitable  ports  of  the  Island  and  the  cession  of  land  suitable  for 
the  location  of  one  or  more  wireless  stations. 

3rd.  —  The  right  to  make  use  of  the  submarine  cable  for  offi¬ 
cial  purposes  under  like  conditions  to  those  enjoyed  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Porto  Rico. 

4th.  —  The  right  of  voluntary  or  unavoidable  entry  of  United 
States  shipping  at  any  port  or  haven  on  the  Insular  Coasts. 

5th.  — The  right  of  transit  of  United  States  troops,  in  case  of 
war  with  foreign  powers,  through  Insular  territory. 

6th.  —  The  People  of  Porto  Rico  shall  carry  out  the  terms  of 
the  Treaty  of  Paris'  in  so  far  as  they  concern  this  Island  and 
shall  respect  and  fulfill  the  terms  of  all  concessions,  franchises 
and  privileges  granted,  during  American  sovereignty  and  inter¬ 
vention,  either  by  the  United  States  Government  or  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Porto  Rico. 

7th.  —  A  reciprocal  reduction  of  25%  in  the  tariff  on  imports 
from  the  United  States  into  Porto,  Rico  or  vice  versa.  In  any 
case  with  respect  to  the  United  States  the  application  of  the  most 
favored  nation  clause. 

8th. —  The  Constitution  of  Porto  Rico  shall  apply  indiscrim¬ 
inately  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Republic  and  shall  embrace 
the  rights,  privileges  and  immunities  specified  in  the  I,  IV ,  V 
(except  that  part  relating  to  the  Grand  Jury),  VI,  XIII  and  X\ 
amendments  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Lnited  States. 

9th.  —  The  Government  of  Porto  Rico  shall  have  no  power  to 
negotiate  any  treaty  whatsoever  conferring  military  or  naval 
privileges  to  any  other  nation  within  the  limits  of  Porto  Rican 
territory. 

10th.  —  The  Government  of  Porto  Rico  shall  grant  to  no  other 
country  any  right  whatsoever,  no  matter  whether  military,  eco¬ 
nomical,  civil  or  political,  that  may  in  any  way  curtail  the  sover¬ 
eignty  of  the  People  of  Porto  Rico  or  diminish  the  privileges  con¬ 
ferred  on  the  United  States. 

nth.  —  The  Government  of  Porto  Rico  shall  negotiate  no  loan 
that  may  be  a  perpetual  lien  on  its  revenues  or  resources,  or  that 
may  reduce  its  current  income  to  such  an  extent  as  to  hinder  or 
imperil  proper  attention  to  the  public  service. 

12th.  —  The  President  of  the  United  States  shall  approve  all 
international  treaties  made  by  Porto  Rico,  and  he  shall  approve 
the  negotiation  of  loans  in  so  far  only  as  they  bear  upon  the 
conditions  set  forth  in  the  three  preceding  paragraphs. 

13th. —  The  Government  of  Porto  Rico  shall  maintain  an  effi- 
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cient  Public  Health  Service,  and,  where  the  maritime  sanitary 
service  is  concerned  with  traffic  between  Porto  Rico,  the  United 
States  or  other  nations,  shall  proceed  in  harmony  with  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service  of  the 
United  States. 

14th.  —  The  Government  of  the  United  States  shall  be  author¬ 
ized  to  interfere,  either  civilly  or  militarily,  in  the  government 
of  this  country  and  to  occupy  its  territory  whenever  internal  revo¬ 
lution  and  civil  war  endanger  the  lives  and  properties  of  Amer¬ 
ican  citizens  or  foreigners,  who  may  have  taken  no  part  in  such 
strife,  and  cannot  be  subdued  by  the  Insular  Authorities. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  shall  likewise  have  power 
to  intervene  in  the  administration  of  Insular  affairs  and  occupy 
the  territory  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  and  insuring  the 
independence  of  Porto  Rico  whenever  it  may  be  threatened. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  Government  of  Porto  Rico  shall 
be  given  timely  and«sufficient  warning  of  the  impending  inter¬ 
vention  which  shall  not  be  made  effective  if  the  causes  requiring  it 
be  removed  within  the  term  specified  in  the  notification. 

In  no  instance  shall  intervention  be  extended  over  a  longer 
period  than  that  required  to  reestablish  a  normal  condition  of 
affairs. 

The  expense  of  such  intervention  shall  be  borne  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Porto  Rico  and  shall  be  so  defrayed  as  not  to  hamper  in 
any  way  the  regular  public  service. 

TRANSITORY  PROVISIONS. 

1st. —  The  Government  of  Porto  Rico  shall  refund  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States  such  sums  as  the  latter  may  have 
paid  to  Spain  under  the  Treaty  of  Paris  for  arms,  batteries  or 
other  property,  and  also  such  expenditures  made  by  the  United 
States  on  buildings  and  other  Federal  property,  all  of  which  shall 
pass  over  to  the  ownership  of  the  People  of  Porto  Rico. 

Payment  shall  be  made  in  annual  instalments  not  exceeding 
$500,000  each,  and  whatever  sums  within  that  limit  that  may  be 
decided  on  shall  be  allotted  on  the  annual  budgets  of  the  Island. 

Until  these  obligations  are  completely  liquidated,  as  also  loans 
made  by  the  Government,  or  by  municipalities,  or  by  Insular 
School  Boards,  in  the  United  States  up  to  the  date  on  which  the 
Island  is  constituted  into  an  independent  republic,  the  United 
States  Government  may  appoint  and  maintain  in  Porto  Rico  a 
Comptroller  of  the  general  insular  revenues  whose  salary  shall 
be  paid  out  of  the  Insular  Treasury,  for  the  purpose  of  assuring 
the  settlement  of  such  debts  at  maturity. 

2nd. —  The  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District 
of  Porto  Rico  shall  continue  in  operation  and  be  a  charge  on  the 
insular  revenues  for  a  maximum!  period  of  one  year  after  the 
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country  has  been  constituted  as  an  independent  nation,  and  its 
jurisdiction  shall  be  exclusively  limited  to  the  decision  of  cases 
pending  before  it  at  the  proclamation  of  the  Republic  of  Porto 
Rico. 

If  at  such  time  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Court  shall  have 
been  transferred  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Porto  Rico,  the  United 
States  Government  may  appoint  a  special  judge  to  decide  such 
pending  litigation  above  referred  to  during  the  maximum  period 
hereinbefore  specified. 

The  procedure  followed  and  remedies  had  recourse  to  in  such 
litigation  shall  be  those  prescribed  on  the  statutes  of  the  United 
States. 

Along  these  or  similar  lines  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  could  maintain  over  our  Island  the  political,  military  and 
commercial  sway  necessary  or  suitable  to  the  hegemony  of  the 
United  States  in  the  development  of  its  international  policy. 
Your  Government  would  yearly  economize  nearly  a  million  dol¬ 
lars  now  expended  in  Porto  Rico  on  the  Federal  service  and 
would  lose  nothing  but  the  deplorable  privilege  of  sending  to 
Porto  Rico  functionaries  who  legislate  and  administrate  though 
blind  to  the  psychology  of  our  people,  deaf  mutes  where  our  lan¬ 
guage  is  concerned,  ignorant  of  the  character,  customs  and,  in 
synthesis,  of  the  very  soul  of  the  Porto  Ricans. 

Fear  not  to  lose  what  is  profitless  to  your  people  and  so  harm¬ 
ful  to  ours,  that  which  far  from  bringing  you  gain  has  cooled  the 
love  and  admiration  with  which  we  regarded  you  through  the 
hallow  of  your'  greatness,  and  has  awakened  in  our  brethren,  the 
Latin  peoples  of  the  American  continent,  a  feeling  of  alarm  and 
repulsion  aroused  by  Porto  Rico’s  anguished  wail  that  resounds 
transcendant  throughout  America. 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  that  renowned  statesman,  the  soul- 
inspired,  the  iron-armed,  encompassing  with  eagle  glance  the 
•  spiritual  panorama,  the  complicated  and  momentous  problem  of 
the  coexistence  and  destiny  of  the  peoples  of  the  West,  when  he 
might  have  delayed  the  constitution  of  Cuba  by  means  of  diplo¬ 
macy  and  conquered  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  by  armed  force,  pre¬ 
ferred  to  give  life  to  two  new  nations  under  the  shelter  of  your 
Maternal  Republic,  and  it  was  during  the  Roosevelt  administra¬ 
tion  that  the  illustrious  Elihu  Root  unfolded  before  the  Pan- 
American  Congress  held  at  Rio  Janeiro  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  in  relation  to  the  other  peoples  of  America  in  the  sublimest 
and  wisest  of  addresses. 

Give  evidence  that  that  speech  was  no  mere  concatination  of 
sonorous  phrases  and  dazzling  conceptions,  grant  the  smallest  and 
feeblest  of  those  peoples  their  independence  and  your  protection, 
and  receive  in  exchange  for  this  fragment  of  our  soil  our  bound¬ 
less  gratitude,  and  the  sympathy  and  applause  of  all  a  world. 
(Applause.) 
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The  Chairman:  Before  Major  Hunt  sits  down,  we  are 
going-  to  ask  him  for  some  informal  remarks  concerning  the  im¬ 
portant  Bureau  he  represents. 

/ 

THE  BUREAU  OF  INSULAR  AFFAIRS 

REMARKS  OF  MAJOR  I.  L.  HUNT,  U.  S.  A. 

I  came  to  this  Conference  with  the  distinct  understanding  that 
I  should  not  appear  with  a  formal  paper,  but  I  have  reluctantly 
consented  to  say  a  few  words  with  reference  to  the  relation  of 
the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  of  the  War  Department  to  our  de¬ 
pendent  peoples.  The  work  of  the  Bureau  at  present  concerns 
itself  with  three  main  subjects:  The  civil  administration  of  the 
Philippines,  of  Porto  Rico  and  the  control  of  the  custom  houses 
of  the  Dominican  Republic  under  the  treaty  of  1907.  For  the 
performance  of  these  tasks,  the  Bureau  personnel  consists  of 
three  Army  officers  (one  Brigadier  General,  one  Colonel  and  one 
Major),  a  law  officer,  a  purchasing  and  disbursing  agent,  a  super¬ 
intendent  of  Filipino  students  and  an  office  force  of  seventy., 
The  Bureau  constitutes  the  official  repository  of  information  con¬ 
cerning  these  dependent  people  and  its  Chief  advises  and  con¬ 
sults  with  the  Secretary  of  War  regarding  all  Federal  matters 
affecting  our  island  possessions.  Most  of  the  legislation  pro¬ 
posed  in  Congress  is  prepared  or  suggested  by  the  Bureau  and 
submitted  by  the  Secretary  of  War.  The  recent  tariff  law,  for 
instance,  has  several  pages  of  important  provisions  affecting  the 
Philippines  which  were  submitted  by  the  Secretary  of  War  and 
adopted  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House. 
Every  recommendation,  but  one,  submitted  ultimately  became 
law. 

The  financial  operations  of  these  governments,  especially  the 
Philippines,  place  a  direct  responsibility  upon  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment,  first,  in  floating  bond  issues ;  second,  in  guarding  their  de- 
posiU  in  this  country ;  and  third,  in  purchasing  supplies  which 
are  required  by  the  Government  and  either  unobtainable  in 
Manila  and  San  Juan  or  only  at  prohibitive  prices.  These  sup¬ 
plies  range  all  the  way  from  pins  and  needles  to  automobiles  and 
road  rollers.  To  date,  more  than  sixteen  million  dollars  worth 
of  Philippine  bonds  have  been  disposed  of  in  such  manner  as  to 
constitute  them  collateral  second  only  to  United  States  issues. 
Their  trust  funds  and  other  balances  not  required  for  current 
use,  instead  of  lying  idle  in  the  vaults  or  given  to  banks  to  use 
without  interest,  have  been  kept  deposited  at  such  rates,  that  to 
date  there  has  accrued  over  $3,000,000  in  interest  alone  to  the 
Philippine  Government.  To-day  there  is  about  $12,000,000  draw- 
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ing  interest  on  deposit  in  banks  of  this  country  all  secured  by 
collateral.  As  to  disbursements,  the  Bureau  has  to  date  ex¬ 
pended  over  $45,000,000  of  insular  funds. 

In  its  relation  to  the  appointive  personnel  of  the  Philippine 
Government  the  Bureau,  upon  the  recommendation  usually  of 
the  Governor  General  or  Bureau  primarily  concerned,  selects  all 
but  the  highest  officials  who  are  appointed  in  the  United  States, 
—  clerks,  stenographers,  medical  officers,  school  teachers,  con¬ 
stabulary  lieutenants,  engineers  and  other  technical  officers, — 
arranges  for  their  transportation  and  endeavors  to  impress  upon 
them,  from  the  beginning  of  their  government  service  that  there 
is  a  personal  interest  in  their  welfare  and  progress.  Statistics 
of  trade  are  collected,  arranged  and  published ;  all  government 
documents  relating  to  our  insular  possessions,  including  both  our 
interventions  in  Cuba,  are  carefully  recorded  and,  if  bound, 
placed  in  the  library,  while  copies  are  supplied  the  insular  govern¬ 
ments.  In  questions  involving  foreign  relations  such  as  extra¬ 
dition,  quarantine  regulations,  deportation  of  aliens,  etc.,  the 
Bureau  represents  the  interests  of  these  governments. 

In  addition  to  these  activities  the  Bureau,  constituting  as  it 
does  the  only  official  source  of  information  in  this  country  with 
reference  to  our  insular  possessions,  becomes  a  Bureau  of  In¬ 
formation  for  the  general  public,  and  if  the  requests  that  come 
to  us  indicate  anything,  it  is  that  Americans  are  an  inquisitive 
people.  From  the  North  and  the  South,  the  East  and  the  West, 
laborers,  farmers,  teachers,  doctors,  ministers,  politicians,  busi¬ 
ness  men  seek  information  upon  every  conceivable  subject.  To 
the  high  and  the  low,  the  self-seeker  and  the  patriot,  our  con¬ 
sistent  endeavor  is  to  give  a  prompt,  accurate  and  courteous  reply. 

One  of  the,  to  me,  unique  things  in  our  relationship  to  these 
peoples  is  the  enthusiasm  and  spirit  with  which  every  American, 
whether  in  official  or  private  life,  attacks  each  problem  presented. 
During  the  great  insurance  investigations  some  years  ago  in 
which  the  unlawful  use  of  their  surplus  funds  was  exposed,  it 
was  remarked  that  there  was  probably  not  a  single  director  in¬ 
volved  but  who  could  be  trusted,  without  bond,  to  administer  and 
account  for  every  cent  of  a  widow’s  estate  entrusted  to  him,  and 
I  believe  it  is  this  feeling  of  guardianship  which  is  animating 
every  American  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  to  give  the  very 
best  that  is  in  him  to  this  service. 

In  one  of  the  popular  comic  operas,  the  heroine  says  to  the 
hero,  an  American  tourist,  who  has  suddenly  appeared  among 
the  nobility  at  her  father’s  house :  “  So  you  are  a.  mere  citizen.” 
“  Oh,  no,”  says  the  hero,  “  not  a  mere  citizen  —  an  American 
citizen.”  So  in  this  busy  little  army  of  ours  —  we  are  not 
“  mere  ”  soldiers,  we  are  ‘'American  ”  soldiers  and  in  the  uni¬ 
form  of  the  American  soldier  are  found  representatives  of  four 
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of  the  five  great  races  of  mankind  —  the  white,  the  black,  the  red 
and  the  brown.  Blindfolded,  Justice  carries  in  her  left  hand 
the  scales  with  which  to  weigh  the  motives  and  actions  of  men  ; 
in  her  right,  the  drawn  sword  of  authority.  With  the  same  im¬ 
partiality  typified  by  the  blindfolded  goddess,  we  endeavor  to 
serve  the  Republic.  Administrations  come  and  go,  but  in  the 
making  of  their  policies  the  Army  has  no  voice  nor  does  it  desire 
one.  Life  is  as  sweet  to  us  as  to  other  men.  Once  we  have 
offered  our  lives,  if  need  be,  that  these  people  might  enjoy  that 
freedom  so  eloquently  portrayed  to  you  by  Dr.  Monroe  yesterday, 
need  I  say  to  you  that  we,  as  military  men,  have  a  deep  and  abid¬ 
ing  interest  in  the  manner  with  which  you  discharge  your  trust? 
The  American  people  have  never  gone  wrong  on  any  question  to 
which  they  have  given  their  studious  attention.  On  this  one,  in 
which  the  sacred  fortunes  of  nine  million  dependent  peoples  are 
involved  they  cannot,  must  not,  will  not  fail.  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  The  next  speaker  is  Mr.  S.  W.  Eckman, 
of  New  York,  formerly  resident  for  several  years  in  Porto  Rico. 
It  is  hoped  that  Mr.  Eckman  will  also  interpret  some  remarks 
by  Mr.  Fernando  A.  Vendrell,  of  Ponce,  Porto  Rico. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  EDUCATIONAL  WORK  IN  PORTO 

RICO 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  S.  W.  ECKMAN 

When  I  told  Mr.  Vendrell  this  morning  that  he  would  be 
expected  to  say  something,  he  said  he  had  never  addressed  pub¬ 
lic  assemblages  and  had  not  made  any  preparation  for  speaking 
to  this  distinguished  audience.  However,  I  am  going  to  ask 
Mr.  Vendrell  merely  to  rise  and  be  introduced  to  you.  (Mr. 
Fernando  A.  Vendrell  rose  and  was  introduced  to  the  Con¬ 
ference.) 

Mr.  Vendrell  has  told  me  that  he  believes  that  the  American 
government  in  Porto  Rico  has  done  wonderful  work  in  the 
education  of  the  Porto  Rican  children  and  also  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  roads  and  other  public  works.  He  thinks  that  a 
bright  future  is  assured  for  Porto  Rico  with  the  continuance  of 
this  kind  of  work.  However,  it  has  only  been  possible  to  carry 
this  work  forward  because  the  people  of  Porto  Rico  have  had 
the  money  to  pay  for  it,  as  they  have  been  prosperous  in  recent 
years.  The  sugar  industry  has  just  received  a  blow  in  the  tariff 
bill  that  has  just  been  passed.  A  reduction  will  take  place  im¬ 
mediately  on  sugar,  and  within  three  years  it  is  to  be  admitted 
free.  That  will  undoubtedly  cripple  the  sugar  industry  in  Porto 
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Rico  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  conceived  that  the  great  work  that 
costs  so  much  money  —  which  the  Porto  Rican  people  have  been 
glad  to  give  for  all  these  years  —  can  continue  if  they  have  not 
the  money  to  pay  for  it.  This  is  Mr.  Vendrell’s  idea. 

We  are  unfortunate  in  not  having  with  us  Mr.  Juan  Huyke 
who  was  to  be  here  as  the  representative  of  the  Porto  Rican  legis¬ 
lature.  It  was  my  privilege  to  spend  a  summer  with  him  at 
Cornell  several  years  ago,  and  at  that  time  he  gave  promise  of  a 
brilliant  future.  I  sincerely  hope  that  next  year  Mr.  Huyke 
will  be  here. 

I  knew  only  last  night  that  I  -was  to  be  called  upon  this  morn¬ 
ing  and  I  have  made  no  preparation.  I  ought  also  to  admit  that 
although  I  lived  in  Porto  Rico  seven  years,  I  have  not  been  there 
for  three  years  and  do  not  consider  that  I  am  in  close  touch  with 
present  conditions  on  the  Island. 

Dr.  Clark,  whom  we  heard  yesterday,  was  responsible  for 
my  first  position  in  the  government  *of  Porto  Rico.  I  was  down 
there  in  1899  trying  to  do  business,  but  found  it  very  difficult, 
without  knowing  how  to  speak  Spanish.  The  idea  occurred  to 
me  that  possibly  somebody  might  want  an  American  to  teach 
his  children  English,  and  that  such  a  position  might  also  serve 
to  teach  me  Spanish.  I  accordingly  went  to  Dr.  Clark,  who  was 
then  in  charge  of  the  schools,  under  the  military  government, 
and  asked  if  he  knew  of  such  an  opportunity.  He  said  that  he 
could  do  much  better  than  that,  as  he  had  applications  from  a 
large  number  of  towns  who  wanted  English  teachers  and  added, 
“  Here  is  a  fine  one,  about  twenty  miles  out  in  the  mountains, 
and  they  offer  $25  a  month  salary.”  I  accepted  that  position, 
and  remember  I  had  to  sell  my  trunk  because  there  was  no  road 
to  Corozal  and  I  had  to  put  my  things  in  a  pack  on  the  back  of 
a  mule  to  get  there.  After  I  had  been  there  three  weeks,  the 
man  in  charge  of  the  boys’  school  died,  leaving  me  with  the 
entire  instruction  of  about  seventy-five  boys  herded  together  in 
one  room  with  a  few  long  benches,  soap  boxes  and  desks  made 
of  rough  lumber  serving  as  furniture.  I  was  supposed  to  teach 
all  the  subjects  in  Spanish.  In  the  household  where  I  boarded 
there  was  a  bright  senorita,  who  took  it  upon  herself  to  teach 
me  nights  the  lessons  I  had  to  give  in  the  school  on  the  next 
day.  I  think  that  accounts  for  the  fact  that  I  did  learn  Spanish 
at  that  time,  because  I  simply  had  to.  After  I  had  been  there 
about  two  months  I  conceived  the  bold  idea  of  writing  to  Dr. 
Clark  and  telling  him  what  I  thought  ought  to  be  done  for  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  school  system.  So  I  sat  down  one 
Saturday  and  occupied  myself  most  of  that  day  and  the  Sunday 
following,  making  out  a  very  voluminous  report  of  my  nineteen- 
year-old-boy  ideas  with  regard  to  what  should  be  done  with  the 
schools  of  Porto'  Rico.  I  sent  it  along  and  really  think  I  did  have 
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cure  advantage  in  getting  it  up  because  I  had  so  recently  been  in  the 
schools  here  as  a  pupil  and  knew  the  requirements  of  up-to-date 
public  schools.  This  report  was  sent  to  Dr.  Clark  and  after 
waiting  about  three  days  I  received  a  telegram!  Then  I  said, 
“  It  is  all  up  now !  That  is  what  you  get  for  addressing  your 
superiors  in  such  a  fashion  and  telling  them  what  should  be 
done.”  On  opening  the  telegram  I  found  that  Dr.  Clark  asked 
me  if  I  would  accept  the  position  of  superintendent  of  schools 
in  one  of  the  other  towns.  I  accordingly  found  myself,  just 
out  of  High  School,  in  charge  of  355  square  miles  of  the  Islands, 
mostly  mountainous,  with  almost.no  roads.  No  wheeled  vehicles 
had  ever  been  in  some  of  the  towns.  There  was  just  the  sem¬ 
blance  of  schools  —  no  schoolbuildings  or  anything  of  that  kind. 
I  do  not  believe  we  did  very  much  educational  work  at  first. 
It  was  pioneer  work  of  organization  and  construction.  I  had  in 
my  district  five  municipalities;  there  were  supposed  to  be  31 
schools  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  that  number  was  more 
than  doubled  at  the  end  of  the  first  school  year.  The  superin¬ 
tendent  had  to  go  on  horseback,  starting  early  in  the  morning, 
and  ride  into  far-distant  districts,  select  the  house,  make  ar¬ 
rangements  for  renting  and  repairing,  draw  a  plan  of  desks  and 
benches,  buy  the  lumber,  and  so  forth,  often  get  the  carpenter 
down  to  his  lowest  price  for  this  work,  then  install  the  new  un¬ 
painted  furniture,  get  a  teacher  and  start  the  school.  If  they 
had  sent  men  out  there  more  capable  of  educating  the  teachers 
perhaps  there  would  have  been  better  teachers  as  far  as  real 
pedagogy  is  concerned,  though  I  do  not  think  they  would  have 
done  any  better  than  we  did,  because  there  was  needed  young 
men  with  a  considerable  amount  of  enthusiasm  and  energy  to  do 
that  work,  on  a  very  small  salary.  For  the  first  year  I  received 
$75  a  month,  and  had  three  horses  to  maintain,  which  were 
needed  in  order  to  travel  over  the  district,  and  I  was  obliged  to 
get  money  from  home  to  make  both  ends  meet.  After  five  years 
we  had  a  fine  graded  school  building  in  every  one  of  these  towns, 
and  we  had  up  to  the  eighth  grade  in  some  of  them.  The  two 
highest  grades  were  taught  almost  exclusively  in  English,  a 
Spanish  teacher  coming  in  to  give  lessons  in  Spanish.  We  made 
progress  and  I  do  hope  it  has  continued  and  will  continue.  The 
Porto  Ricans  were  always  glad  to  furnish  the  money  for  this 
work,  and  it  is  my  sincere  hope  they  may  be  able  to  improve  the 
work  all  along  the  line  in  this  great  educational  enterprise,  which 
they  undoubtedly  will  if  they  enjoy  the  prosperity  which  has  been 
theirs  during  the  past  few  years. 

In  the  discussion  concerning  the  Indian  problems,  some  one 
suggested  that  less  attention  be  paid  to  the  division  of  the  Indians’ 
lands  and  their  material  welfare  and  that  more  attention  be  di¬ 
rected  toward  their  education.  In  Porto  Rico,  it. seems  to  me, 
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and  perhaps  in  all  the  dependencies,  a  similar  question  might  be 
taken  up.  Shall  we  give  more  attention  to  the  political  views  and 
material  welfare  of  the  adults  or  to  the  education  of  the  young? 
Both  the  children  and  their  parents  must  be  considered.  There 
cannot  be  any  very  great  progress  along  the  lines  of  education 
without  a  certain  amount  of  prosperity,  among  the  adults.  I  he 
Government  should  be  solicitous  of  the  material  welfare  of  the 
people  and  endeavor  to  bring  about  economic  conditions  which 
will  provide  profitable  labor  for  all  the  men.  But  I  think  we 
should  determine  for  a  definite  period,  at  least  a  generation,  that 
the  attention  of  the  adults  should  be  taken  away  to  as  great  an 
extent  as  possible  from  political  questions.  Let  us  all  devote 
our  time  and  best  energies  to  the  preparation  of  the  children  who 
are  now  in  the  schools,  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  full  and 
free  self-government.  If  the  present  'generation  of  adults  were 
made  to  realize  that  our  present  policy  will  last  for  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  years  at  least,  there  would  be  less  political  agitation.  Al¬ 
though  a  great  many  of  the  Porto  Ricans  and  undoubtedly  other 
dependent  peoples  are  just  as  cultured  and  educated  as  the  very 
best  American  citizens,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  environment 
amongst  the  Spanish  institutions  has  not  prepared  them  for  our 
conception  of  self-government.  As  an  illustration,  in  the  town 
where  I  was  located  the  School  Board  consisted  of  a  doctor  who 
had  graduated  in  the  United  States,  the  treasurer  and  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  municipality.  They  were  all  cultured  and  educated 
gentlemen.  The  mayor  of  the  town,  another  gentleman  whom  I 
esteemed  very  much,  socially  *the  equal  of  most  Americans,  had 
a  building  that  had  not  cost  him  very  much,  that  he  wanted  to 
rent  for  a  school.  As  he  had  appointed  these  members  of  the 
School  Board,  he  saw  no  reason  why  his  building,  should  not  be 
rented  for  the  school,  although  it  was  absolutely  inadequate  for 
school  purposes  and  there  w7as  a  very  much  better  building  ob¬ 
tainable  at  the  same  price.  That  illustrates  the  point.  I  had  to 
fight  just  as  hard  as  I  could  and  bring  all  the  influence  of  the 
government  to  bear  upon  that  School  Board  to  make  them  rent 
the  building  that  wras  better  for  the  children.  Frequently  the 
School  Board  would1  want  to  discharge  good  teachers  because 
they  belonged  to  the  wTrong  political  party,  and  employ  others  for 
political  reasons  only.  This  extended  to  the  female  teachers 
wThose  tenure  w7as  sometimes  dependent  upon  the  political  vi&ws 
of  their  men  folks.  These  incidents  illustrate  what  not  infre¬ 
quently  happened,  and  show7  how  the  most  cultured  and  educated 
gentlemen  failed  to  look  upon  these  questions  from  the  same 
point  of  view  that  we  look  upon  them. 

In  my  opinion,  Porto  Rico  presents  a  much  easier  problem  than 
the  Philippines.  I  have  great  interest  in  all  that  is  said  at  these 
conferences  concerning  the  Philippine  Islands,  but  in  Porto  Rico 
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we  have  no  wild  men,  no  Igorotes,  no  different  dialects,  no  dif¬ 
ferent  religions;  the  people  are  all  a  homogeneous  mass  speak¬ 
ing  one  language  and  worshipping  the  same  God  that  we  worship. 
It  seems  to  me  the  Porto  Rican  people  will  certainly  be  able  to 
govern  themselves  properly  and!  successfully  a  few  generations 
before  some  of  the  peoples  whom  we  have  heard  described  here. 
Possibly  the  children  who  are  now  going  to  the  schools  and  sing¬ 
ing  the  songs  Dr.  Van  Buren  has  told  us  about,  —  when  they 
become  voters  they  may  be  able  to  assume  full  control  of  the 
Island.  Perhaps  the  Filipinos  should  wait  quite  a  while  longer 
than  that  because  the  Porto  Rican  conditions  are  not  nearly  so 
complex  as  those  of  the  Philippines. 

Frequently  when  in  Porto  Rico,  in  talking  of  political  con¬ 
ditions,  we  were  told  by  the  people  that  the  bright  shining  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  ability  of  I uitin- Americans  in  the  tropics  to  govern 
themselves  was  Mexico ;  that  was  the  answer  to  all  our  argu¬ 
ments  that  they  must  go  through  a  period  of  preparation.  I  do 
not  think  they  would  be  likely  to  bring  up  that  particular  illus¬ 
tration  at  the  present  time.  We  all  see  what  the  result  has  been 
in  Mexico  of  a  highly  educated  governing,  class,  when  no  prepara¬ 
tion  has  been  given  to  the  great  masses  for  the  responsibilities  of 
citizenship. 

I  think  also  that  the  majority  of  the  business  men  of  Porto 
Rico,  who  have  no  interest  in  politics,  and  some  of  the  politicians 
themselves,  that  is  the  men  in  public  life,  have  privately  the  same 
views  as  some  Americans  who  consider  themselves  the  best 
friends  of  Porto  Rico. 

I  was  interested  to  hear  yesterday  one  of  the  gentlemen  who 
was  referring  to  the  Filipinos  and  their  reception  of  Mr.  Bryan, 
that  they  expected  great  things  of  him,  when  he  landed  there. 
It  was  my  privilege  to  be  at  a  banquet  in  Ponce  and  subsequently 
at  a  mass  meeting  where  Mr.  Bryan  spoke.  The  element  which 
wishes  for  Porto  Rican  independence  thought  this  was  going  to 
be  a  great  occasion,  and  Mr.  Bryan  was  their  hero.  They  were 
disappointed  as  Mr.  Bryan’s  attitude  toward  the  Porto  Ricans  was 
absolutely  correct.  He  told  the  people  in  substance  that  they 
should  be  working  and  educating  their  children  and  not  be  think¬ 
ing  about  the  independence  of  the  Island  or  getting  a  few  more 
political  positions.  Mr.  Bryan  expressed  himself  just  as  every 
other  thinking  and  intelligent  American  who  has  studied  the 
conditions  would  have  expressed1  himself.  So  I  think  if  Mr. 
Bryan’s  word  is  going  to  carry  very  much  weight  in  our  policy 
in  Porto  Rico  with  the  present  administration,  we  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  that  source. 

There  is  one  great  question  with  which  we  might  well  occupy 
ourselves  in  all  these  insular  possessions.  The  least  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  can  do  in  the  governing  of  these  Islands  is  to  send  to  them 
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the  very  highest  grade  men  as  officials.  During  the  elections  in 
New  York  it  is  customary  for  an  organization  of  representative 
citizens  to  publish  a  short  account  of  the  nominees  on  the  ballot 
prior  to  voting  time.  It  seems  to  me  if  this  conference  or  some 
other  such  body  would  take  upon  itself  to  investigate  carefully 
the  character  and  ability  of  the  men  sent  down  to  Porto  Rico  and 
to  the  Philippines  to  govern  these  people  that  we  would  be  doing 
a  noteworthy  service.  These  positions  of  responsibility  should 
seek  the  right  men. 

I  do  not  believe  agitation  in  the  Island  should  be  taken  too 
seriously.  During  the  time  of  the  first  civil  government  in  Porto 
Rico,  Mr.  Hollander,  the  treasurer  appointed  by  President  Mc¬ 
Kinley,  introduced  a  law  called  the  “  Hollander  Bill,”  for  the 
collection  of  taxes.  The  people  held  mass  meetings  and  claimed 
that  this  Hollander  Bill  was  a  second  cyclone  —  having  had  a 
disastrous  cyclone  about  a  year  previous.  Now  they  understand 
the  Hollander  Bill  has  done  great  good.  I  was  told  that  on  the 
4th  of  March  this  year  the  Porto  Ricans  celebrated  with  the  great¬ 
est  joy  the  inauguration  of  our  new  President.  They  thought 
all  good  things  would  come  to  pass  now.  Surely  all  the  jobs 
would  be  theirs.  Well,  the  first  thing  that  has  come  to  pass  is 
the  tariff  bill,  which  is  going  to  take  away  their  means  of  liveli¬ 
hood  to  some  extent,  by  reducing  the  duty  on  sugar.  So  do  not 
let  us  be  led  too  much  by  popular  demonstrations  on  the  part  of 
these  people.  They  may  be  mistaken. 

In  this  connection  I  am  reminded  of  a  story  of  what  happened 
in  the  home  of  one  of  the  American  officials  in  San  Juan.  The 
lady  who  lived  in  this  house  was  entertaining  a  visitor,  who  in 
turn  was  expounding  the  views  of  Mrs.  Eddy,  during  which  time 
the  resident  lady  was  exceeding  busy  in  an  effort  to  dislodge  some 
unwelcome  guests  about  her  person.  After  a  while  the  visitor 
hesitated  a  moment  or  two  and  then  scratching  her  arm  vigor¬ 
ously  said,  “  These  fleas  seem  real  —  but  of  course  they  are  not !  ” 
(Laughter.)  The  political  unrest  may  be  only  a  Christian  Science 
flea  bite.  The  big  task  is  the  great  constructive  work  of  educat¬ 
ing  the  young  and  building  roads,  hospitals  and  so  forth.  (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

The  Chairman:  The  subject  of  Porto  Rico  is  now  open  for 
discussion  under  the  five-minute  rule. 

Hon.  George  Vaux,  Jr.  :  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Eckman  if  he 
can  tell  us  anything  as  to  the  situation  of  the  coffee  industry  at 
the  present  time.  A  few  years  ago  we  heard  a  great  deal  about 
the  damage  to  the  people  of  the  Island  because  they  had  not  the 
same  market  for  coffee  as  under  Spanish  rule. 

Mr.  Eckman  :  My  understanding  is  that  owing  to  worldwide 
conditions  the  price  of  coffee  during  the  past  few  years  has  in- 
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creased.  The  Porto  Ricans  have  always  thought  they  ought  to 
be  protected  on  coffee.  However,  the  necessity  for  protection  is 
not  so  great  now  because  there  is  a  living  profit  on  coffee  at  its 
present  price. 

The  Chairman:  Is  there  further  discussion  of  Porto  Rican 

affairs?  (After  a  pause.)  If  not,  we  will  resume  discussion  on 

the  subject  of  the  Philippines.  Discussion  from  the  floor  under 

the  five-minute  rule  is  in  order. 

% 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  MORO  PROVINCE 

REMARKS  OF  BRIGADIER  GENERAL  G.  A.  G00DALE,  U.  S.  A. 

The  discussion  of  the  Philippines  and  the  Moro  question 
greatly  interested  me,  especially  as  it  was  my  fortune  in  the  year 
1899  to  command  the  first  United  States  garrison  at  the  Island 
of  Jolo,  following  by  a  few  weeks  the  occupation  of  the  Island 
and  City  of  Cebu  by  United  States  troops.  The  Island  of  Cebu 
was  occupied  entirely  by  Filipinos  of  the  Visayan  group;  and  the 
Island  of  Jolo  entirely,  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  Chinese 
merchants  within  the  small  walled  city  of  Jolo)  by  Mohammedan 
Moros.  The  Moros  while  we  were  there  gave  us  far  less  trouble 
than  the  Filipinos  in  the  Island  of  Cebu.  The  relations  of  the 
military  to  the  Moros  were  exceedingly  friendly  and  amicable. 
We  visited  and  exchanged  visits  with  the  chief  Datofe  of  the 
Island  and  we  carried  with  us  no  weapons  more  formidable  than 
the  instruments  of  the  regimental  band  which  played1  for  the 
gratification  of  the  Moro  Datos.  The  only  friction  in  the  Island 
of  Jolo  at  that  time,  and  for  many  months  following,  was  that 
existing  between  the  Sultan  and  Chief  Datos, —  the  two  rulers, 
Calbi  and  Jackonin.  There  was  quite  a  feud  between  the  peo¬ 
ples  of  these  respective  rulers.  The  Datos  were  jealous  of  the 
sovereign,  in  arrogating  to  himself  the  principal  revenues  of  the 
Island,  such  as  the  pearl  fisheries,  and  were  almost  at  swords’ 
points ;  and  there  were  individual  cases  of  reprisal.  It  was  only 
in  recent  years  that  the  great  disturbances  have  occurred  in  that 
Island,  owing  chiefly  to  the  demand  for  disarmament  of  the 
natives.  The  worst  class  of  natives  were  from  the  Hill  country 
who  descended  into  the  colonies  and  along  the  coast,  and  levied 
tribute  and  killed  their  people.'  , 

We  heard  last  October  of  the  wonderful  work  that  was  done 
(which  was  after  my  departure  from  the  Island)  by  Major 
Finley,  that  wonderfully  beneficent  work  which  he  told  us  about 
in  a  modest  way  last  year.  His  remarks  will  be  remembered  by 
many  of  this  Conference  so  I  need  not  refer  further  to  them. 
The  Moro  question  is  a  very  difficult  one  —  much  more  difficult 
for  us  to  manage  than  that  of  the  Filipinos  in  the  Northern 
Islands.  (Applause.) 
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THE  PHILIPPINE  PROBLEM  NOT  POLITICAL 

REMARKS  OF  REV.  ART  PI  UR  J.  BROWN,  D.D. 

Is  there  not  some  danger  that  we  may  imagine  the  vital 
problem  in  the  Philippine  Islands  is  political?  I  grant  these 
political  questions  are  exceedingly  important.  They,  are  interest¬ 
ing,  and  it  is  natural  they  should  find  some  expression,  in  a  con¬ 
ference  of  this  sort,  especially  when  political  conditions  have 
been  so  radically  wrong  as  they  are  and  have  been  in  the  Philip¬ 
pine  Islands  •  and  yet  I  think  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  fundamental  difficulty  in  the  Philippine  Islands  is  moral 
and  not  political,  and  that  the  serious  problem  we  have  to  solve 
is  not  any  new  political  adjustment,  but  the  necessary  change  in 
the  character  of  the  people.  It  is  important,  of  course,  to  make 
new  laws,  but  far  more  important  to  make  new  men,  and  we  shall 
never  make  any  headway  in  the  Philippine  Islands  until  we.  get 
new  men.  Until  then  all  discussions  relating  to  political  readjust¬ 
ments  will  be  more  or  less  academic. 

Self-government  cannot  be  imposed  from  without.  It  must  be 
developed  from  within,  and  it  cannot  come  any  other  way.  It 
seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  in  a  Conference  of  this  sort  we  ought 
to  lay  more  emphasis  upon  the  work  of  those  men  and  women  m 
the  Philippine  Islands,  both  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic,  who 
are  dealing  directly  with  character,  who  are  molding  boys  and 
girls  and  trying  to  create  the  conditions  which  alone  will  permit 
of  self-government.  I  am  among  those  who  have  larger  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  possibilities  of  the  Filipino  people  than  some  who 
have  spoken  here  today.  It  is  true,,  as  one  gentleman  who  has 
addressed  us  has  said,  that  the  Filipinos  thus  far  have  not  pro¬ 
duced  very  much.  You  also  might  say  that  would  be  equally 
true  of  the  races  of  Europe,  from  which  we  ourselves  have  de¬ 
scended,  until  a  very,  very  few  centuries  ago.  It.  is  not  so  long 
since  our  own  white  race  emerged  from  barbarism^  and  for  a 
thousand  years  did  not  produce  anything  more  than  the  Filipinos 
have  thus  far  produced.  At  any  rate,  self-government  cannot  be 
withheld  from  a  people  who  have  those  qualities  of  character 
which  fit  them  to  exercise  it,  and  it  cannot  be  maintained  by  any 
people  who  do  not  possess  those  qualities.  Therefore,  I  believe 
that  the  fundamental  problem  of  the  Philippine  Islands  is  moral 
and  not  political,  and  we  shflll  deceive  ourselves  if  we  fancy  that 
mere  physical  adjustments  can  settle  the  real  question  that  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  this  matter.  (Applause.) 
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SOME  AMERICAN  ACHIEVEMENTS  IN  THE  PHILIP-, 

PINES 

REMARKS  OF  REV.  JAMES  M.  BRUCE 

Why  should  we  not  abandon  the  Philippines  ?  Because  of  what 
we  have  done  for  them'  and  of  all  that  we  are  still  bound  to  do. 
During  a  winter  spent  in  Manila  and  other  parts  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  I  had  an  opportunity  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  many 
of  the  American  officials  there.  I  knew  Governor  General  Cam¬ 
eron  Forbes;  I  knew  Vice-General  Newton  Gilbert,  Commissioner 
Dean  Worcester,  also  Mr.  Frank  Branagan,  a  less  conspicuous 
man  but  a  public  servant  of  unsurpassed  diligence  and  useful¬ 
ness,  who  for  thirty  years  has  rendered  faithful  service  to  this 
country  in  various  official  capacities.  I  knew  a  good  many 
of  the  heads  of  the  bureaus  and  many  others,  and  I  want 
to  say,  and  I  think  it  is  only  right  to  say,  I  doubt  if  you  would 
find  in  any  body  of  office  holders  anywhere  so  large  a  proportion 
of  men  of  high  character,  of  integrity  and  of  exalted  purpose.  I 
deeply  regret  that  the  exigencies  of  politics,  seconded  by  the  still 
deplorably  deficient  condition  of  our  Civil  Service,  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  that  such  men  should  be  summarily  displaced  from  the 
offices  where  they  are  doing  such  inestimable  service  by  reason 
of  the  experience  they  have  acquired  throughout  the  time  they 
have  spent  in  the  Islands. 

We  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  what  has  been  done  for  the 
Philippines,  and  I  want  to  speak  of  two  or  three  things  that  have 
not  been  mentioned.  We  have  created  in  the  Philippines  a 
prison  system  which  well  might  be  studied  by  our  prison  admin¬ 
istrators  in  the  United  States.  There  is  the  great  agricultural 
prison  in  Ramon  on  the  Island  of  Mindanao,  where  the  prison 
building  is  a  great  openwork  structure,  that  has  hardly  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  place  of  confinement,  and  where  the  prisoners  are 
scattered  over  the  immense  farm  that  belongs  to  'that  prison, 
working  all  day,  of  course,  under  the  surveillance  of  armed 
guards,  but  with  scarcely  ever  an  attempt  at  evasion ;  and  all  the 
prisoners  are  so  occupied  except  just  a  few  of  the  worst  criminals 
who  are  detained  for  execution.  There  is  the  well-known  indus¬ 
trial  colony  in  Iwahig  on  the  Island  of  Palawan,  especially  fos¬ 
tered  and  generously  aided  by  former  Governor-General  Forbes. 
And  then  there  is  the  model  prison  of  Bilibid  in  Manila.  It  is  a 
prison  that  has  three  thousand  inmates  and  the  only  cheerful 
prison  I  ever  saw  in  my  life,  —  a  prison  which,  as  you  enter  it, 
seems  a  great  hive  of  self-respecting  eager  industry  on  the  part 
of  the  men  who  are  in  the  different  work  shops.  There  are 
structural  workers,  those  who  make  basket  work  and  cabinet  fur¬ 
niture,  engravers  of  gold  and  silver,  women  learning  embroid- 
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ery,  —  and  in  all  these  different  shops  they  are  acquiring  trades 
so  well  that  when  they  get  out  of  prison  the  fact  of  two,  three  or 
four  years’  training  in  Bilibid  prison  is  all  the  recommendation 
they  need  to  obtain  good  situations.  We  saw  in  that  prison,  too, 
the  exquisitely  beautiful  hospital  that  is  carried  on  there,  under 
the  charm  of  a  matron  who  seemed  like  a  presiding  genius,  an 
angel  of  kindness  and  wisdom.  We  saw  especially  in  that  prison 
the  wonderful  school  system  that  is  carried  on  there  during  cer¬ 
tain  hours  of  the  day.  All  the  prisoners  in  different  squads  are 
brought  together  in  numbers  not  too  large  in  any  instance  and 
instructed  carefully,  and  all  are  not  only  taught  English,  but  they 
are  instructed  in  various  branches  in  the  English  language  by 
prisoners  who  have  learned  it  well  enough  to  do  so;  and  the 
same  thing  is  done  throughout  the  whole  school  system,  of  the 
Philippines.  The  great  mass  of  teachers  now  in  the  Philippine 
schools  are  natives  who  in  the  ten  or  twelve  years  we  have  been 
carrying  on  schools  there  have  been  raised  up  and  become  suffi¬ 
ciently  masters  of  the  English  language  and  sufficiently  well- 
trained  teachers  to  teach  not  only  the.  English  language,  but  all 
the  branches  of  elementary  education  in  English. . 

Gambling  is  a  national  vice  among  the  Filipinos,  women  as 
well  as  men.  The  cockpit  is  still  frequently  seen  and  on  most 
evenings  crowded  with  eager  spectators  laying  their  wagers,  on 
the  birds.  And  many  of  the  older  men  seem  to  spend  their  time 
fondling  the  fighting  cocks  they  carry  about  under  their,  arms. 
But  the  schools  are  doing  much  to  abate  this  evil.  By  their  sys¬ 
tematic  calisthenic  training  and  their  encouragement  of  athletic 
sports  they  are  winning  the  boys  and  girls  to  more  wholesome 
kinds  of  diversion.  Baseball  and  basketball  are  gradually  sup¬ 
planting  the  cockpit. 

Baseball  nines  to  the  number  of  480  already  exist  among  the 
Filipino  school  boys.  At  Cebu  we  had  great  pleasure  in  meeting 
the  Rev.  C.  W.  Dunlap,  who  is  known  as  “  the  baseball  mission¬ 
ary,”  and  prides  himself  on  the  title.  He  is  an  athletic  young 
man  who  was  once  a  brilliant  American  baseball  player.  On  tak¬ 
ing  charge  of  the  important  Presbyterian  mission  at  Cebu,  he 
was  asked  to  become  the  trainer  and  leader  of  the  High  School 
baseball  nine  of  that  town.  He  agreed  to  do  so  on  condition 
that  there  should  be  no  playing  by  the  nine  on  Sundays  and  that 
he  should  be  at  liberty  to  talk  freely  to  the  boys  about  religion. 
His  conditions  were  accepted,  and  he  soon  brought  his  players  to 
such  a  grade  of  excellence  that  they  were  for  a  long  time  the  star 
nine  of  the  Islands;  and  through  Mr.  Dunlap’s. manly  Christian 
influence  many  of  them  were  brought,  by  intelligent  conversion, 
into  happy  membership  of  his  large  mission  church.  (Applause.) 
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LIMITATIONS  OF  EDUCATIONAL  FACILITIES  IN  THE 

PHILIPPINES 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  J.  W.  OSBORN 

Principal  Pampanga  High  School,  Philippine  Islands 
,  • 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  being  engaged  in  educational 

work  in  the  Philippines  since  1901.  After  listening  to  the  force¬ 
ful  address  of  Dr.  Monroe,  concerning  the  educational  system  in 
the  Philippines  and  what  it  is  doing,  I  feel  there  is'  very  little  a 
member  of  that  system  dare  say.  However,  there  are  one  or  two 
things  I  would  like  to  mention.  In  Dr.  Monroe's  address  he  said 
there  were  very  few  Americans  engaged  in  educational  work  in 
the  Philippines  who  would  care  to  change  their  positions  for 
similar  positions  in  the  United  States.  I  assure  you  that  this  is 
true.  The  interest  evinced  by  the  Filipino  people  in  education 
and  the  interest  that  a  teacher  has  in  observing  progress,  not  only 
in  individuals,  but  also  progress  in  a  people,  gets  a  hold  upon  one 
that  is  not  easily  shaken  off. 

At  a  gathering  just  before  Mrs.  Osborn  and  myself  left  the 
Islands  a  few  short  speeches  were  made,  and  from  them  I  think 
I  can  bring  a  message  to  you  here  in  the  United  States.  The 
young  men  who  made  the  speeches  had  been  under  my  instruction 
when  they  were  in  the  elementary  grades  and  in  the  high  school. 
Some  had  graduated  from  universities  in  the  United  States,  and 
one  had  received  his  master’s  degree  in  law  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
Two  or  three  of  them  had  graduated  from  the  University  of  the 
Philippines  in  one  of  the  many  professional  courses  that  are 
being  given  there.  These  young  men  are  about  to  become  the 
leaders  in  their  various  lines  of  work  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 
and  they  said,  “  Tell  the  American  people  that  we  are  not  sav¬ 
ages,  but  that  we  are  earnestly  striving  for  an  education  and  for 
all  that  such  striving  signifies.” 

I  was  reminded  the  other  day  of  the  necessity  of  a  better 
understanding  of  the  Filipinos  on  the  part  of  the  American  people 
when  I  saw  in  one  of  our  prominent  weekly  magazines  two  pic¬ 
tures,  one  a  picture  of  a  group  of  Gee  string  clad  Igorot  boys 
and  the  other  a  picture  of  a  Filipino  baseball  team  which  had 
recently  arrived  in  the  United  States  for  a  series  of  games,  and 
saw  the  explanation  that  these  two  pictures  represented  the 
Filipino  youth  before  and  after  taking  the  system  of  American 
education.  The  Philippine  people  resent  the  fact  that  there  is  in 
the  United  States  so  wide  a  feeling  that  the  Igorots  are  the  only 
Filipinos,  and  it  seems  to  me  there  is  need  of  a  change  of  attitude 
on  the  part  of  the  American  people.  There  is  need  of  an  educa¬ 
tional  movement  to  bring  that  change  about,  and  the  members  of 
this  conference  can  do  a  great  deal  of  good  in  this  direction. 
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Here  in  America,  not  easily,  but  through  a  long  process  of 
struggle,  we  have  arrived  at  the  theory  that  equal  educational 
advantages  should  be  offered  to  every  child  born  in  America  or 
who  comes  and  lives  under  the  American  flag.  We  have  not  yet 
attained  that  democratic  ideal  in  practice  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  recent  demand  for  efficiency  in  the  schools,  the.  recent 
movement  leading  to  emphasis  upon  the  industrial  phases  in  edu¬ 
cation,  night  schools,  vocational  schools,  schools  for  adult§,  are 
an  evidence  of  the  desire  to  make  education  really  democratic. 
More  than  ever  before,  we  are  just  beginning  to  realize  this  need 
of  giving  an  equality  of  opportunity,  an  educational  opportunity 
which  shall  be  fitted  to  the  needs  of  every  child  of  every  class  of 
people  that  is  found  on  these  shores. 

If  we  turn  to  the  Philippine  Islands  what  do  we  see?  Up  to 
this  present  year  the  ideal  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  has  been 
to  educate  about  one-third  of  the  children  of  school  age  in  the 
Islands,  for  that  is  all  it  has  been  able  to  undertake.  This  year, 
through  the  action  of  ex-Governor  General  Forbes,  an  additional 
sum  of  money  has  been  made  available  for  this  purpose,  so  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  school  year  there  will  be  in  the  schools  approxi¬ 
mately  one-half  of  the  children  of  school  age  in  the  Islands.  The 
present  state  of  economic  development  of  the  Philippines  does 
not,  I  believe,  permit  any  extension  over  that  one-half,  and  I  have 
grave  doubt  if,  with  the  system  of  taxation  existing  today,  the 
government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  will  be  able  to  maintain  a 
system  of  education  for  even  one-half  of  the  children  of  the 
Philippine  Islands.  What  are  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  what  is  the  government  of  the  United  States  going  to  do  in 
such  a  case?  Can  we  assume  that  the  potency  of  the  educational 
system  in  the  Philippine  Islands  is  such  that  the  progress  of  the 
Filipinos  towards  the  ideal  which  the  American  government  has 
had  in  mind  from  the  beginning  can  continue  at  the  desired  rate 
without  the  extension  of  that  system?  There  are  various  ques¬ 
tions  at  this  point  which  it  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  ask  our¬ 
selves  and  which  ought  to  receive  the  consideration  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  government.  Should  the  United;  States  Government  provide 
education  for  all  of  the  Filipinos,  and  should  it  be  willing  to 
appropriate  a  sum  of  money  for  that  purpose  instead  of  having 
the  Filipinos  depend  entirely  upon  their  own  funds?  Would  it 
be  a  better  use  of  money  to  appropriate  two  or  three  million  dol¬ 
lars  a  year  for  the  education  of  the  Filipinos,  or  would  that  sum 
be  better  expended  for  rivers  and  harbors?  I  will  leave  these 
questions  for  you.  I  do  not  attempt  to  answer  them,  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  they  deserve  very  earnest  consideration.  (Applause.) 
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AMERICAN  VS.  FILIPINO  RESPONSIBILITY 

REMARKS  OF  DR.  JESSE  D.  BURKS 

Last  night  after  Mr.  Coulter,  in  his  very  thrilling  way,  finished 
reading  Dr.  McDill’s  paper,  one  of  the  members  of  this  confer¬ 
ence  said,  “  That  young  man  made  a  little  too  much  of  that 
paper.”  As  I  sat  here  this  morning  I  got  to  thinking  that  this 
conference  has  been  a  bit  one-sided.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the 
little  challenge  in  Dr.  McDill’s  paper,  it  would  have  seemed  as 
if  we  had  the  whole  Philippine  question  settled.  I,  myself,  on 
one  or  two  occasions  have  uttered  the  sentiment  or  series  of  sen¬ 
timents  that  have  been  uttered  here,  and  I  have  tried  in  the  last 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes  to  see  if  I  could  not  represent  the  other 
side  of  the  question.  I  think  I  have  one  point  I  would  like  to 
get  before  you.  The  finest  thought  that  has  been  brought  out  in 
American  education  in  the  last  generation  is  that  of  John  Dewey 
which  is  essentially,  that  in  order  that  education  should  be  educa¬ 
tion,  there  must  be  real  motive,  real  responsibility,  and  that  chil¬ 
dren  will  grow  to  the  extent  that  they  are  enabled  and  helped  to 
assume  responsibility  to  make  their  motive  come  to  some  prac¬ 
tical  and  valuable  fruition.  I  wonder  as  we  think  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  problem  of  the  Philippines,  and  of  course  the  whole 
problem  is  one  of  education,  whether  we  are  not  a  little  too  much 
disposed  to  think  of  our  side  of  the  responsibility  and  not  quite 
enough  of  the  Filipino  side  of  responsibility?  The  Filipino  peo¬ 
ple  are  going  to  grow  to  the  extent  that  they  are  enabled  and 
helped  to  assume  real  responsibility,  and  it  occurs  to  me  —  and  I 
am  rather  prejudiced  against  the  idea  I  am  going  to  express  — 
that  almost  every  responsibility  that  we  have  thrown  in  the  way 
of  the  Filipinos  has  had.  a  string  attached.  (Applause.)  In 
their  municipal  government,  in  their  provincial  government  and 
in  the  national  government,  we  always  have  that  string  and  we 
can  just  pull  the  thing  away  when  it  goes  too  far.  The  provin¬ 
cial  treasurer,  for  example,  is  almost  invariably  an  American. 
Why  wouldn’t  it  be  a  good  idea  to  try  some  experiments  in  which 
we  should  place  upon  the  Filipinos  absolutely,  without  any  strings, 
the  complete  responsibility  for  success  or  failure?  In  some  of  the 
provinces,  for  example,  take  away  the  American  provincial  treas- 
urership,  putting  it  in  the  hands  of  a  Filipino,  and  say  to  him, 
“  Now  go  ahead  and  make  absolutely  good  on  this  thing,”  and 
gradually,  as  opportunities  present  themselves,  cut  more  and  more 
strings.  I  think  our  success  in  educational  work  is  to  be  meas¬ 
ured  by  the  extent  to  which  we  are  to  give  real  and  not  mere 
nominal  responsibility  into  Filipino  hands.  (Applause.) 

Dr.  Paul  Monroe  :  I  understand  they  have  had  at  least  one 
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Filipino  treasurer  and  I  notice  by  the  paper  this  week  he  has  dis¬ 
appeared,  having  embezzled  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Dr.  James  B.  Rodgers:  May  I  make  a  further  correction? 
Nine  out  of  thirty-eight  of  the  provincial  treasurers  are  Filipinos, 
and  I  know  most  of  them  have  rendered  excellent  service.  (Ap¬ 
plause.)  Perhaps  my  proportion  is  too  small,  because  it  is  over 
a  year  since  I  examined  the  statistics. 

Dr.  A.  J.  Brown  :  If  I  remember  correctly  I  have  heard  occa¬ 
sionally  of  American  treasurers  disappearing.  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Joseph  R.  McLaughlin  :  I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Rodgers 
if  it  is  not  true  that  the  government  of  the  Philippines,  in  all  its 
minor  ramifications,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Filipino  people. 

Dr.  James  B.  Rodgers  :  I  think  Dr.  Burks  is  substantially  cor¬ 
rect,  and  I  might  say  in  addition  that  in  the  City  of  Manila  there 
is  a  man  whose  finger  is  on  the  pulse  of  every  province,  and  that 
there  is  a  checking  up  system,  that  does  not  appear  on  the  face  of 
things,  that  serves  as  a  corrective ;  but  of  course  treasurers  are 
allowed  to  do  as  they  see  fit  so  long  as  they  keep  within  the  law. 

Dr.  Jesse  D.  Burks  :  Is  it  true  that  there  is  a  definite  feeling 
among  practically  all  the  Filipinos  in  office  that  they  have  to  keep 
inside  of  a  certain  line  or  they  are  going  to.  be  called  very  strictly 
to  account  by  some  representative  of  American  authority  ? 

Dr.  James  B.  Rodgers:  That  is  probably  true,  and  a  good 
thing,  too.  (Laughter  and  applause.) 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  CHARLES  M.  SWIFT 
President  Manila  Electric  Railroad  and  Light  Co. 

Of  course  I  am  interested  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  but  I  feel 
extremely  modest  in  a  gathering  like  this,  where  everything  is 
on  the  high  plane  of  altruism,  inasmuch  as  I  represent  a  commer¬ 
cial  enterprise  looking  for  profit  and  not  always  getting  what  we 
aim  for.  I  have  made  up  my  mind  in  listening  to  the  discussions 
that  we  commercial  men  are  long  on  activity  but  short  on  power 
of  expression,  and  I  shall  do  my  best  to  convince  my  board  of 
directors  that  we  should  enlarge  our  membership  by  adding  not 
less  than  three  bishops.  (Laughter.) 

I  have  been  in  the  Philippine  Islands  four  times,  have  been  in 
Manila,  have  traveled  through  the  southern  provinces,  where  I 
have  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  the  army  officers,  and  I  want  to 
say  just  one  word  about  our  army  officers  in  the  Philippine 
Islands.  I  have  never  in  my  life  seen  a  more  cheerful  man  than 
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the  army  officer  in  the  Philippines,  or  a  man  of  more  generous 
hospitality.  His  cheerfulness  goes  to  the  point  of  absbolute 
mendacity.  I  have  never  seen  an  officer  over  there  who  would 
not  assert  that  his  post  was  the  most  delightful  in  the  Islands, 
and  the  climate  far  superior  to  that  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States ;  in  fact  I  never  heard  one  word  of  grumbling.  And, 
meeting  them,  I  have  not  felt  like  making  any  apologies  for 
being  an  American. 

I  may  say  one  word  from  the  commercial  standpoint.  It  has 
been  most  eloquently  said  here  that  liberty  is  a  question  of  edu¬ 
cation.  It  may  also  be  said,  I  think,  that  liberty  is  a  question  of 
wages.  A  man  working  without  wages  is  a  slave  and  the  farther 
you  get  away  from  that  position  the  nearer  you  come  to  realizing 
liberty.  Some  credit  must  be  given  to  the  men  investing  capital 
in  the  Philippine  Islands,  because  the  result  of  so  much  invest¬ 
ment  has  been  a  very  rapid  increase  in  wages.  In  Manila  the 
wages  now  paid  to  the  ordinary  working  men  are  at  least  four 
times  what  they  were  before  American  occupation.  The  business 
man  and  the  commercial  man  applies  what  is  frequently  referred 
to  by  altruists  as  a  rather  sordid  test  to  any  enterprise,  and  only 
one;  namely,  Will  it  pay?  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  it  would  not 
be  a  very  wise  thing  for  the  Filipino,  when  he  is  considering  the 
question  of  independence  from  the  United  States,  to  ask  himself 
first  from  his  own  standpoint,  Will  it  pay?  (Applause.) 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  MARTIN  EGAN 

On  the  question  of  government,  I  want  to  say  just  one  word. 
From  my  observation,  the  Filipino  people  have  got,  and  have  had 
for  many  years  a  municipal  and  provincial  autonomy.  Of  course 
it  was  and  is  necessary  to  exercise  supervision  in  this  connection. 
We  have  had  some  excellently  administered  provinces  and  mu¬ 
nicipalities  and  then,  too,  we  have  had  them  running  down  to 
quite  as  bad  as  some  in  our  own  country.  One  difficulty  was  to 
prevent  their  giving  away  all  the  money  in  the  treasury  for  sal¬ 
aries  and  keeping  a  very  small  part  for  the  public  improvements 
for  which  it  was  needed.  Many  odd  things  have  happened. 
Even  the  religious  question  popped  up;  why  it  was  once  decided 
that  a  clergyman  who  was  on  his  way  to  attend  a  dying  man  was 
a  religious  procession  and  had  violated  the  ordinance.  (Laugh¬ 
ter.)  But  they  have  had  autonomy  in  the  municipalities  and 
provinces  and  it  is  working  fairly  well.  (Applause.) 
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PRACTICAL  WORKINGS  OF  PHILIPPINE  MUNICIPAL 

GOVERNMENTS 

REMARKS  OF  MAJOR  I.  L.  HUNT,  U.  S.  A. 

Without  injecting  any  personal  opinions  into  this  discussion, 
I  would  like  to  read  one  page  from  an  official  report  on  the  Phil¬ 
ippine  Islands  made  by  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Af¬ 
fairs  to  the  Secretary  of  War  last  March : 

“PRACTICAL  WORKINGS  OF  THE  MUNICIPAL  GOVERN¬ 
MENTS.” 

“The  principal  difficulties  encountered  in  the  inception  of  self-govern¬ 
ment  in  the  municipalities  were  summarized,  in  the  Philippine  Commis¬ 
sion’s  report  for  1901,  as  follows : 

“‘The  educated  people  themselves,  though  full  of  phrases  concerning 
liberty,  have  but  a  faint  conception  of  what  real  civil  liberty  is  and  the 
mutual  self-restraint  which  is  involved  in  its  maintenance.  They  find  it 
hard  to  understand  the  division  of  powers  in  a  government  and  the  limita¬ 
tions  that  are  operative  upon  all  officers,  no  matter  how  high.  In  the 
municipalities,  in  the  Spanish  days,  what  the  friar  did  not  control  the 
presidente  did,  and  the  people  knew  and  expected  no  limit  to  his  authority. 
This  is  the  difficulty  we  now  encounter  in  the  organization  of  the  munici¬ 
pality.  The  presidente  fails  to  observe  the  limitations  upon  his  power 
and  the  people  are  too  submissive  to  press  them.’ 

“  Manifestly  this  condition  called  for  the  education  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  municipalities  and  their  officials  in  the  duties  of  local  self-govern¬ 
ment.  In  addition  to  the  official  supervision  every  effort  possible  was 
utilized  to  this  end,  so  that  each  American,  whether  employed  as  school 
teacher,  engineer,  or  otherwise,  should  give  that  element  of  personal  help, 
which  would  be  the  more  valuable  because  it  was  free  from  the  shadow 
of  official  authority.  The  Americans  were  few  in  number,  the  natives 
many,  and  these  educative  efforts  were  slow  in  producing  enough  results 
to  make  much  showing. 

“  A  more  careful  administration  of  municipal  affairs  became  necessary. 
Governor  General  Smith  in  his  message  of  October  16,  1907,  to  the 
inaugural  session  of  the  Philippine  Legislature  summed  up  conditions  as 
follows : 

“  ‘  In  many  of  the  municipalities  the  expenditures  of  public  money  have 
been  unwise,  not  to  say  wasteful.  In  eighty-eight  municipalities  out  of 
six  hundred  and  eighty-five  the  entire  revenue  was  expended  for  salaries, 
and  not  a  single  cent  was  devoted  to  public  betterments  or  improve¬ 
ments  *  *  * 5 

“  Two  hundred  and  twenty-six  municipalities  ‘  spent  on  public  works 
less  than  ten  per  cent.  Such  a  condition  of  affairs  is  to  be  deplored,  and 
the  Commission  was  obliged  to  pass  a  law  within  the  last  few  months 
prohibiting  municipalities  from  spending  for  salaries  more  than  a  fixed 
percentage  of  their  revenues.’ 

“  Fifteen  months  later  Governor  General  Smith,  in  his  message  to  the 
Legislature,  February  1,  1909,  reviewed  municipal  conditions  as  follows : 

“‘Nearly  all  the  municipalities  made  great  sacrifices  in  the  interests  of 
education,  .and  especially  to  secure  school  buildings  and  adequate  school 
accommodations,  but  there  the  interest  in  making  expenditures  for  pur¬ 
poses  other  than  salaries  and  wages  ended,  at  least  in  most  of  the  munici¬ 
palities.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  law.  putting  a  limit  on  the  gross 
amount  which  might  be  expended  for  municipal  salaries  and  wages  was 
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to  a  certain  extent  a  restriction  of  the  autonomic  powers  originally  con¬ 
ceded  to  municipal  governments,  but  it  was  an  interference  with  municipal 
autonomy  completely  justified  by  hard  experience  and  more  than  five  years 
of  wanton  waste  of  the  public  moneys.  *  *  *  ’ 

“  ‘  Prior  to  the  passage  of  Act  No.  1733,  99  per  cent  of  the  municipalities, 
excluding  the  city  of  Manila,  had  no  fire  departments  of  any  kind.  *  *  * 

Every  year  *  *  *  great  loss  was  caused  by  conflagrations.’ 

“  ‘  During  the  year  1908  the  Governor  General  personally  visited  some 
two  hundred  municipalities,  and  in  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  did  he 
encounter  a  police  force  that  was  worthy  of  the  name.  *  *  *  The 

municipal  policeman  of  these  islands,  as  a  rule,  does  not  rise  to  the  dignity 
of  the  ordinary  house  servant,  and  in  a  great  majority  of  cases  performs 
no  higher  duties.  *  *  *  With  five  or  six  exceptions,  the  entire  munici¬ 

pal  police  force,  as  it  is  organized  and  disciplined  today,  might  be  abolished 
without  any  evil  results  whatever.  *  *  *  He  is  appointed,  as  a  rule, 

not  because  of  his  intelligence,  his  uprightness  of  character,  and  his 
physical  fitness,  but  because  of  his  relationship  to  the  appointing  power 
or  by  reason  of  the  political  services  which  either  he  or  his  powerful 
friends  have  rendered  to  that  official.’ 

“Act  No.  2169,  passed  by  the  Legislature  on  February  6,  1912,  provided 
for  the  reorganization  of  the  police,  who  are  now  subject  to  both  mental 
and  physical  examination,  and  constitute  a  uniformed  body,  having  higher 
pay  than  formerly,  a  contribution  being  made  from  insular  funds  where 
municipal  finances  are  insufficient  for  the  necessary  expense.  The  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  regulations  for  the  government,  discipline,  and  instruction  of 
the  police  was  placed  with  the  director  of  constabulary.”  (Applause.) 

REMARKS  OF  DR.  PAUL  MONROE 

Apropos  the  quotation  read  by  Major  Hunt,  I  would  like  to 
give  an  experience  I  have  had  frequently  while  in  the  Islands. 
It  was  the  uniform  opinion  of  school  officials  that  wherever  there 
was  the  opportunity  and  the  call,  there  was  never  any  fear  but 
what  the  local  native  officials  would  vote  all  the  funds  which  were 
available  for  school  purposes.  The  school  tax  is  not  sufficient 
to  support  the  schools  and  keep  one-half  of  the  children  in  school. 
It  is  true  they  have  a  longer  period  of  attendance  than  we  have 
because  the  schools  are  in  session  usually  for  ten  months.  But 
the  funds  are  not  sufficient  to  support  the  teachers  and  in  addition 
build  appropriate  buildings ;  so  there  is  this  constant  need  and 
desire  of  the  local  officials  to  transfer  from  the  general  fund  to 
the  school  fund.  That  is  the  only  available  means  which  they 
have.  They  have  no  power  of  levying  taxes  themselves  for 
school  purposes.  I  have  seen  in  many  communities  where,  in 
addition  to  paying  out  all  they  can  from  taxation,  the  people  were 
raising  subscription  funds#  In  one  case  I  have  actually  seen 
funds  being  taken  up  for  the  support  of  a  teacher  who  otherwise 
would  be  discontinued  and  the  school  closed.  There  had  been  a 
falling  off  in  funds  available  for  teachers,  until  this  last  year 
when  action  has  been  taken  by  the  Governor-General  to  open  more 
schools. 

There  is  another  phase  of  the  situation  of  general  significance 
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and  it  is  not  a  phenomenon  limited  to  the  Philippines.  It  bears 
upon  the  general  situation,  and  is  a  thing  in  regard  to  which  I 
have  not  formed  an  opinion  and  I  am  not  attempting  to  express 
any.  I  refer  to  the  dominance  of 'the  class  of  Ilustrados  made 
up  largely  of  lawyers.  One  of  the  most  impressive  experiences 
which  I  have  had,  —  the  thing  which  stands  out  rather  more 
clearly  than  any  other,  —  is  the  character  of  many  of  these  pro¬ 
vincial  towns.  I  recall  two  or  three  with  one  long  street,  lined 
on  either  side  with  fine  tropical  houses,  which,  with  few  excep¬ 
tions,  bore  the  label  of  Abogado.  Surrounding  this  main  avenue 
were  the  rows  of  squalid  huts  of  the  ordinary  natives,  with  per¬ 
haps  a  few  better  ones  of  planters.  Nowhere  was  there  visible 
any  sign  of  that  household  industry  which  is  so  conspicuous  in 
most  foreign  countries.  A  few  shops,  practically  always  owned 
and  staffed  by  Chinese,  represented  what  little  trade  existed.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  Ilustrado  are  as  competent  to  secure  office, 
possibly  as  competent  to  fill  office  and  probably  as  honest  when 
holding  the  office,  as  officials  in  my  own  country.  But  there  is  a 
vast  difference.  We  have  had  an  experience  of  many  centuries 
in  building  up  checks  to  control  our  officials,  and  even  then  we 
realize  how  frequently  these  checks  are  insufficient.  That  is 
what  these  people  lack.  But  I  believe,  as  has  been  said  here, 
that  after  the  third  generation  has  had  the  benefit  of  American 
school  training  we  will  have  a  people  with  intelligence  widely 
enough  disseminated  and  experienced,  in  a  crude  way,  to  furnish 
this  thing  which  is  lacking  in  their  political  experience.  (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

Brigadier  General  G.  A.  Goodale:  Those  in  the  Islands 
prior  to  1900  I  think  will  bear  me  out  in  the  statement  that  the 
organization  and  reorganization  of  the  schools  in  the  provinces 
of  the  Islands  was  by  army  officers.  I  know  that  of  my  own  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge.  (Applause.) 

v 

The  conference  then  adjourned  until  evening. 
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Sixth  Session 

Friday  Evening,  October  24th,  1913 


The  Chairman  :  The  first  business  of  the  evening  will  be  the 
presentation  of  the  platform  of  the  Conference,  by  Hon.  George 
Vaux,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the  Business  Committee. 

Hon.  George  Vaux,  Jr.  :  On  behalf  of  the  Business  Commit¬ 
tee,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  platform. 

(For  copy  of  the  Platform,  see  page  7.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  platform  as  just 
read. 

Mr.  James  Wood:  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman:  The  Chair  recognizes  Mr.  James  Wood  of 
Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  James  Wood:  I  second  the  motion  that  the  platform  be 
approved. .  In  the  preparation  of  a  declaration  of  this  kind  there 
are  three  things  especially  to  be  borne  in  mind.  First,  to  make  a 
correct  statement  of  whatever  we  present;  second,  to  make  a 
statement  that  is  an  expression  of  the  conclusion  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  upon  the  points  discussed  and,  third,  to  say  that  which  it  is 
politic  to  say.  (Laughter.)  It  seems  to  me  that  the  platform 
just  read  illustrates  these  three  points.  Perhaps  the  most  delicate 
point  to  be  treated  at  this  time  is  the  action  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  placing  the  upper  House  of  the  Philippine 
Legislature  under  the  control  of  Filipinos.  I  believe  the  declara¬ 
tion  that  has  been  made  is  correct  in  principle  and  is  one  to  which 
the  President  and  his  friends  can  in  no  way  take  exception. 
There  is  a  statement  in  regard  to  tenure  of  office  which  is,  made 
applicable  to  Porto  Rico.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  well  to 
make  this  statement  applicable  also  to  the  Philippines,  because, 
as  has  been  stated  in  this  conference,  it  has  unfortunately  been 
the  case  that  too  often  when  an  official  has  had  experience  that 
made  him  expert  in  Philippine  affairs,  someone  has  taken  his 
place.  Possibly  it  would  not  have  been  politic  to  make  a  state¬ 
ment  on  this  point  as  it  might  have  been  construed  as  a  reflection 
upon  the  action  recently  taken  by  the  present  Administration. 
So,  from  whatever  consideration  we  approach  this  platform,  I 
believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  correct  and  proper.  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  You  have  heard  the  motion  that  the  platform 
as  read  be  adopted.  Are  you  ready  for  the  question  ? 
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Rev.  James  M.  Bruce:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  inquire 
whether  the  word  “  religious  *  might  not  be  appropriately  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  section  regarding  the  Moros.  May  we  have  the 
paragraph  read  again? 

Mr.  Vaux  :  I  presume  Mr.  Bruce  refers  to  the  tenth  plank  in 
the  platform.  It  is  as  follows: 

10.  That  special  attention  be  given  to  the  education  of  the  wild  tribes 
and  the  Moros  in  civilization  and  morals,  that  they  may  become  competent 
to  take  their  part  in  the  decision  as  to  their  political  future. 

The  Chairman  :  Is  there  further  discussion  ? 

Rev.  R.  D.  Hall:  I  would  like  to  inquire  in  regard  to  the 
clause  about  the  liquor  traffic  among  the  Indians,  the  substance  of 
which  was  recommended  by  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners 
last  year  to  apply  also  to  mescal  or  peyote,  which  is  a  drug  habit 
which  is  spreading  rapidly  through  the  Indian  country.  The 
government  at  one  time  attempted  to  suppress  it.  Would  it  not 
be  well  to  recognize  it  here? 

Mr.  Vaux  :  I  believe  it  has  been  usual  not  to  include  in  the 
platform  matters  which  have  not  been  before  the  conference. 
This  year  I  believe  there  has  been  no  discussion  on  the  subject 
of  mescal. 

Rev.  R.  D.  Hall:  I  do  not  desire  to  introduce  it  at  this  time,  if 
it  is  out  of  order.  Had  I  understood  the  custom,  however,  I 
should  have  mentioned  it  before,  as  it  is  a  serious  matter. 

The  Chairman  :  If  there  is  no  further  discussion  the  question 
will  be  put.  Those  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  platform  will 
say  aye.  Those  opposed,  no.  The  platform  is  adopted. 

(For  a  copy  of  the  Platform,  see  page  7.) 

The  Chairman  :  A  memorial  meeting  was  held  independently 
of  this  conference,  but  attended  mainly  by  members  of  the  con¬ 
ference,  on  Wednesday  afternoon  of  this  week,  in  memory  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  K.  Smiley.  That  meeting  adopted  a  minute 
which  will  now  be  presented  to  this  conference  for  adoption.  It 
will  be  read  by  Dr.  C.  S.  Meserve,  Secretary  of  the  Business 
Committee. 

Dr.  Charles  S.  Meserve  :  This  is  the  minute : 

With  deep  regret  the  attendants  at  this  and  previous  conferences  called 
to  consider  the  condition  of  our  Indian  tribes  and  the  peoples  of  our 
colonial  possessions  heard  of  the  death,  December  2,  1912,  of  Albert  K. 
Smiley  at  the  age  of  eighty-four  years.  He  was  the  friend  and  bene¬ 
factor  of  every  one  of  us.  For  thirty  years  he  has  given  us  his  experi¬ 
ence  and  wisdom,  his  hospitality,  in  behalf  of  tribes  and  peoples  under  the 
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tutelage  of  the  United  States,  who  greatly  needed  disinterested  sympathy 
and  help.  These  conferences  were  his  more  than  they  were  ours.  The 
cost  was  his,  and  his  was  the  enthusiasm  and  the  determined  purpose  which 
gave  them  their  success.  His  position  as  one  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Com¬ 
missioners  led  to  his  conception  of  such  a  Conference ;  his  Christian  altru¬ 
ism  made  him  feel  it  his  duty  to  undertake  the  effort ;  and  his  business 
sagacity  made  it  possible.  It  was  visible  to  all  how  glad  he  was  to  do 
the  service;  he  rejoiced  in  it.  We  may  truly  say  that  for  this  long  suc¬ 
cession  of  years  Mr.  Smiley’s  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  has  been  the 
•most  potent  influence  in  the  defense  of  the  Indians  against  the  greed  of 
those  who  would  have  robbed  them,  and  for  the  securing  of  protective 
legislation.  Here  were  gathered  men  and  women  of  all  creeds  within  the 
Christian  Church  and  from  beyond  its  fold,  knit  together  by  the  one  sense 
of  deep  obligation  to  the  remnants  of  the  race  into  whose  possession  we 
have  come ;  and  here  we  were  most  hospitably  entertained  by  our  noble 
friend — friend  in  the  highest  sense — •  while  we  searched  into  the  wrongs 
suffered  by  those  whom  we  had  displaced  from  their  lands,  and  whom  our 
Government  was  bound  to  defend.  Not  ineffective  was  all  this  labor  to 
which  our  friend  led  us.  Washington  heard,  Congress  felt  the  obligation, 
wrongs  were  righted,  until  the  time  came  for  a  wider  view  of  the  larger 
responsibilities  that  had  come  with  control  of  other  possessions  and  peoples 
within  the  year.  For  his  was  no  narrow  vision  of  the  world’s  wants. 
His  official  responsibility  for  the  defense  of  our  native  tribes  led  him  first 
to  call  these  conferences  for  their  protection;  but  his  large  benevolence 
made  him  embrace  the  other  new  and  needy  wards  of  the  nation,  and 
protect  them  from  greed  and  wrong,  as  his  fine  Quaker  breeding  made  him 
a  stout  soldier  for  justice  and  peace  everywhere.  Many  have  been  the 
larger  and  the  smaller  questions  here  discussed,  and  the  suggestions  here 
'made  and  put  into  our  platforms  have  been  adopted  by  our  Government, 
and  have  expressed  and  supported  the  better  judgment  of  our  people.  As 
no  man  among  us  would  have  had  a  better  claim  for  the  Nobel  Prize  for 
peace,  so,  had  decorations  been  given  for  wise  inspiration  and  effective 
service  for  the  races  and  peoples  under  our  tutelage,  his  would  have  been 
a  first  honor. 

Into  such  service  he  put  his  heart.  Here  he  was  supported  by  his  noble 
wife,  who,  before  her  declining  health  made  it  impossible,  gave  us  gracious 
welcome  and  unbounded  generosity.  Theirs  was  the  double  blessing  which 
came  from  one  great  purpose  shared  in  common.  It  is  not  for  us  here  to 
recount  his  earlier  service  in  education,  or  to  tell  of  the  courage  crowned 
\yith  unbounded  success  which  made  him  create  in  these  fair  scenes  of 
crag  and  forest  a  unique  home  of  Christian  peace  and  rest  for  wearied 
humanity,  nor  may  we  here  fitly  characterize  that  combination  of  rare 
practical  sagacity  with  a  passionate  love  of  nature  and  art  which  made 
him  choose  this  summit  and  glen  of  mountain  and  lake  to  be  fashioned 
by  his  taste  more  delightful  as  well  as  more  accessible,  and  which  made 
him.  a  typical  American,  also  a  choicest  representative  of  the  Greek 
ideal  of  the  true,  the  beautiful  and  the  good. 

In  view,  therefore,  of  the  loss  suffered  by  this  Conference,  and  by  the 
living  members  of  previous  conferences  whom  we  represent,  we  direct  that 
this  expression  of  our  admiration  of  and  gratitude  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert 
K.  Smiley  be  inscribed  in  the  permanent  records  of  this  thirty-first  con¬ 
ference,  while  we  rejoice  to  believe  that  the  fruitful  inheritance  of  his 
initiative  and  example  will  under  another  of  his  name  continue  its  benefi¬ 
cent  work  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  Chairman  :  It  is  moved  this  minute  be  adopted  as  the 
expression  of  the  conference.  Obviously,  it  is  unanimously  car¬ 
ried. 
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A  resolution  of  the  Business  Committee  regarding  the  Laguna 
pottery  fund  will  be  presented  by  the  chairman  of  that  committee. 

Hon.  George  Vaux,  Jr.:  In  1898  and  1899,  largely  through 
the  instrumentality  of  Miss  Sibyl  Carter,  the  confeiences  contri  > 
uted  a  fund  for  the  erection  of  a  pottery  at  Laguna,  Lew  Mexico. 
The  pottery  was  conducted  by  Miss  Josephine  Foard  for  several 
years.  Recently,  for  financial  reasons,  Miss  Foard  has  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  go  elsewhere  and  the  pottery  has  been  closed.  It  may 
be  that  Miss  Foard  will  be  able  to  return  and  reopen  it,  but.it  is 
also  possible  that,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Business  Committee, 
the  proper  course  to  pursue  will  be  for  the  pottery  to  be  sold. 
There  is  also  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Daniel  Smiley  a  balance  of 

$70.82.  . 

I  therefore  move  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution : 


The  conference  being  informed  that  there  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr  Daniel 
Smiley  the  sum  of  $70.82,  being  a  balance  of  the  funds  contributed  by  the 
conferences  of  1898  and  1899  for  the  establishment  of  a  pottery  near 
Laguna,  New  Mexico,  under  the  supervision  of  Miss  Josephine  hoard, 
and  further  that  for  financial  reasons  Miss  Foard  has  left  Laguna  and 

the  pottery  is  now  shut  down,  therefore  .  c  .. 

Resolved,  that  this  conference  authorizes  and  requests  Mr.  Daniel  Smiley 
to  dispose  of  the  above  balance  for  the  advancement  of  industrial  work 
among  the  Indians  in  such  way  as  his  best  judgment  may  dictate ;  also 
to  confer  with  and  advise  Miss  Foard  respecting  the  sale  of  the  pottery, 
and  in  the  event  of  such  sale,  to  dispose  of  the  proceeds  in  the  manner 

above  set  forth. 


The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  Chairman:  Turning  now  to  the  subject  of  Alaska,  we 
are  to  hear  from  Hon.  John  G.  Brady,  who  has  spent  thirty-two 
years  in  Alaska,  going  with  Sheldon  Jackson  in  1877,  and  serving 
as  Governor  of  Alaska  from  1897  to  1909. 


CONDITIONS  IN  ALASKA 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.  JOHN  G.  BRADY 

As  I  have  sat  here  listening,  a  number  of  times  the  thought  of 
General  Banks  has  come  into  my  mind.  You  know  when  Alaska 
was  purchased  there  was  a  great  uproar  and  we  took  possession 
without  paying  for  the  country.  On  October  18,  1867,  we  landed 
with  our  troops,  and  the  ceremony  of  transfer  was  held  at  Sitka ; 
while  the  Russian  flag  was  coming  down,  the  American  flag  was 
going  up.  When  it  came  time  to  pay  the  $7,200,000  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty  there  was  a  very  stiff  backbone  set 
up  and  it  was  said  the  Senate  had  no  right  to  vote  money  without 
consulting  the  lower  House.  That  was  one  objection,  but  the 
greatest  objection  was  that  the  country  was  no  good.  It  was  not 
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a  party  question.  General  Butler  stated  in  his  speech  that  the 
man  was  more  crazy  who  proposed  to  buy  Alaska  than  the  man 
who  proposed  to  buy  the  earthquakes  of  St.  Thomas  or  the  ice- 
lands  of  Greenland.  Another  member  of  Congress  said  he  knew 
positively  it  was  worthless  and  there  wasn’t  a  soul  in  the  country 
that  demanded  it.  General  Banks,  who  was  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  House,  in  his  speech  pic¬ 
tured  the  growth  of  civilization ;  how  the  Mediterranean  Sea  has 
been  the  grand  theatre,  at  the  present  time  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
was  the  stage  of  action,  but  that  in  the  twentieth  century  the 
Pacific  was  destined  to  be  the  grand  theatre  of  human  action  and 
to  determine  finally  our  great  race  problems  because  of  the  multi¬ 
tude  on  its  borders  that  were  to  be  dealt  with.  I  have  thought  of 
General  Banks  often,  and  how  true  his  prophecy  has  proved. 
Sixteen  battleships  took  a  little  excursion  round  the  world,  and 
now  we  are  to  have  the  canal  opened,  and  how  that  will  rush 
things  along!  We  are  considering  the  question  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines  ;  don’t  you  suppose  that  if  he  sees  what  we  are  doing  Gen¬ 
eral  Banks  is  astonished  to  see  how  his  prophecy  is  coming  along? 
He  said  the  people  who  owned  Alaska  must  have  the  key  to  the 
Pacific. 

Alaska,  in  size,  is  greater  than  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Bel¬ 
gium,  Holland,  Germany  and  France  all  thrown  together;  it  is 
larger  than  Texas  twice  over  with  Pennsylvania  added.  Now  it 
is  big  enough  surely.  It  is  not  all  ice  and  snow  either.  It  has 
cost  us  on  the  books  of  the  Treasury  Department  —  and  they 
have  charged  up  every  possible  cost  —  nearly  $37,000,000,  which 
includes  I  presume  all  the  expenses  for  arbitration  and  the  mail 
service,  though  we  would  gladly  pay  the  mail  price  because  that 
is  really  the  only  department  that  has  stuck  to  us  right  through. 
We  have  taken  a  net  profit  up  to  1911  of  $410,000,000.  We  are 
doing  annually  an  import  and  export  trade,  with  a  population  of 
about  40,000  white  people  and  30,000  natives,  of  nearly  $54,000,- 
000,  almost  as  much  as  we  are  doing  with  China.  Wasn’t  there 
some  possibility  for  General  Banks  to  make  the  statement  he  did? 
Per  capita  we  are  doing  the  best  business  in  the  world  in  Alaska ; 
they  are  the  biggest  consumers  and  the  biggest  producers. 

In  regard  to  the  natives,  for  about  ten  years,  up  to  1877,  there 
was  no  advancement.  The  soldiers  who  were  sent  there  must 
have  felt  as  though  they  were  in  a  penal  colony.  In  his  report  as 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  1877  John  Sherman  said  Alaska 
had  cost  the  Revenue  Department  for  the  two  years  $17,209.15, 
and  the  collections  had  not  been  nearly  so  great,  and  asked  that 
it  be  disbanded  as  a  collector’s  district.  He  added  that  the  income 
from  the  seal  islands  furnished  a  royalty  amounting  to  $603,000. 
That  seems  to  me  to  have  been  the  smallest  kind  of  statesmanship. 
However  in  1877  the  order  came  to  withdraw  the  troops.  They 
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were  withdrawn  and  there  was  nothing  left  in  their  place.  We 
had  no  authority.  The  collector  was  at  Victoria,  and  the  natives 
came  in  at  the  gate  of  the  stockade  and  slapped  one  of  the  mer- 
chants  in  the  face,  but  luckily  a  gunboat  came  in  and  sa\  ed  t  le 
day  The  natives  were  all  at  the  mercy  of  the  gunboat.  1  can¬ 
not  go  into  the  story,  but  they  came  in  to  massacre  the  people 
under  the  lead  of  one  of  their  chiefs  who  is  now  a  sincere 
Christian  man.  The  people  had  to  send  to  Victoria  for  a  gun¬ 
boat  :  it  was  dispatched  and  the  British  flag  was  raised  for  their 
protection  until  the  United  States  could  send  a  vessel  there, 
which  was  done.  When  the  civil  law  was  extended,  things  be¬ 
gan  to  assume  a  little  different  shape.  General  Harrison  did  the 
best  he  could.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Territories,  and  with  the  help  of  Dr.  Jackson  he  drew  up  the  best 
possible  bill.  In  the  course  of  time  Dr.  Jackson  was  appointed 
educational  agent,  and  here  I  will  say  that  in  Dr.  Jackson,  Alaska 
has  had  a  wonderful  man,  and  he  is  the  product  of  our  own 
country.  As  a  young  man  he  went  to  Minnesota  as  a  pioneer 
missionary,  and  he  had  that  character  all  through  his  life.  He 
was  nervously  on  the  front.  He  was  shunted  from  Minnesota 
out  West,  he  had  headquarters  at  Denver  and  he  was  down  in 
Missouri,  everywhere ;  he  seemed  to  be  at  all  places  at  all  times. 
At  Portland  he  heard  of  the  religious  interest  up  in  Alaska  and 
thereupon  insisted  that  Mrs.  McFarland  get  ready  to  proceed 
there ;  he  took  her  up  and  established  her  there  as  a  missionary. 
When  he  came  back,  he  published  his  little  paper,  The  Rocky 
Mountain  Presbyterian,”  which  brought  the  needs  of  Alaska 
before  the  public.  Everybody  wanted  to  know  what  was  up 
there  except  snow  and  ice.  Dr.  Jackson  got  permission  to  be 
taken  on  the  revenue  service  cutter  which  looked  after  the  Es¬ 
kimos  and  held  in  check  the  freebooters.  When  the  vessel 
dropped  anchor  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  the  natives  rushed  on 
deck  and  the  first  thing  they  did  was  to  hunt  up  the  swill  casks 
and  try  to  get  some  food  from  them.  That  was  an  astonishing 
sight  for  the  doctor,  and  he  noticed  it  carefully.  But,  coming 
across  to  the  other  side  of  Alaska  he  noticed  the  natives  were 
well  clothed,  fat,  and  what  did  they  want?  Why,  they  wanted 
tobacco  and  rum  and  they  were  able  to  pay  for  them.  W hy? 
Because  they  had  plenty  of  reindeer.  He  at  once  asked  the 
question,  Why  can’t  our  people  have  reindeer?  And  the  reply 
was,  “  They  have  dogs  and  they  would  not  take  care  of  the 
deer.”  He  was  answered  by,  “  You  can’t,  you  can’t.”  That  did 
not  satisfy  Dr.  Jackson.  He  carefully  studied  the  condition  of 
our  natives,  came  back  and  made  a  report,  and  tried  to  get  an 
appropriation,  but  he  could  not,  notwithstanding  his  array  of 
facts.  Some  Christian  people  gave  him  $5,000  and  finally,  after 
many  difficulties,  in  1902  they  started  with  a  herd  of  about  seven 
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hundred  reindeer.  The  last  report  gives  nearly  forty  thousand 
reindeer  in  fifty-four  different  herds.  The  Eskimos  have  about 
sixty-two  and  one-half  per  cent  of  these  and  they  earned  last 
year  nearly  $45,000.  They  have  had  meat  and  they  have  had  the 
skin  of  the  animal  for  clothing,  and  they  have  had  the  animal 
to  use  every  year  since  and  there  has  been  no  starving  of  the 
Eskimos.  The  ambition  of  the  Eskimo  has  been  aroused.  Every 
boy  wants  to  be  an  apprentice,  and  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
with  which  Dr.  Brown  here  was  connected,  and  all  the  honorable 
men  who  have  had  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  have  sym¬ 
pathized  with  Dr.  Jackson,  and  the  quiet  men  in  the  background 
have  given  tone  to  the  entire  enterprise.  The  Doctor  was  at 
times  ready  to  break  down  but  he  knew  he  had  the  backing  of 
these  thoughtful  men  and  appreciated  it. 

You  have  lately  heard  so  much  about  the  destruction  of  Nome, 
but  notwithstanding  their  terrible  misfortune,  they  will  not  starve, 
because  they  have  deer  which  they  can  drive  to  them,  to  take 
care  of  them  through  the  winter.  They  may  have  a  hard  time, 
but  they  will  have  enough  meat  to  eat  and  they  will  get  it  through 
the  missions.  The  hope  of  the  future  is  encouraging.  The  Al¬ 
mighty  has  made  the  reindeer.  He  has  made  his  stomach  to 
digest  moss.  You  can  drive,  milk  and  eat  the  reindeer,  and  there 
is  nothing  you  can  make  of  cotton,  wool  or  silk  that  will  equal 
reindeer  skin  for  clothing  in  that  latitude  (laughter).  We  have 
a  possibility  of  raising  millions  of  reindeer  and  supplying  our 
markets  with  delicious  meat ;  and  you  will  eat  it  in  preference 
to  other  meat  when  you  can  get  it.  Isn’t  it  something  to  be  proud 
of  that  these  Eskimos  are  taking  hold  of  that  industry  and  that 
they  see  so  much  in  the  future  for  themselves?  The  Eskimo  is 
a  peculiarly  noble  native.  Everyone  who  has  had  anything  to 
do  with  him  learns  to  like  him,  and  the  ethnologists  that  have 
measured  his  brain  matter  have  given  him  a  very  high  rating,  I 
think  on  the  average  a  little  better  than  ourselves.  Then  there 
is  the  Sheldon- Jackson  Museum  in  Sitka;  through  his  foresight 
we  have  one  of  the  finest  collections  of  things  pertaining  to  the 
Eskimos. 

Now  my  friends  we  have  these  natives.  There  is  much  to  be 
done.  I  have  not  touched  on  southeastern  Alaska  where  I  am 
best  acquainted,  but  our  natives  are  not  Indians  although  they 
have  to  take  that  name.  They  are  a  self-supporting  people,  rais¬ 
ing  much  that  they  need,  and  they  want  the  very  best  things  and 
are  able  and  willing  to  work  for  them.  They  are  actively  taking 
hold  of  mining,  they  are  in  the  canneries,  they  are  doing  their 
part,  and  in  my  opinion  they  ought  to  be  made  citizens  of  the 
country.  I  was  told  a  story  of  two  natives  there  who  had  dis¬ 
covered  a  gold  mine,  but  they  could  not  locate  it,  and  through  the 
efforts  of  two  missionaries  they  did  so  and  then  divided  it  with 
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these  men  who  had  helped  them  to  locate  it.  Each  native  sold 
his  quarter  interest  for  about  $50,000.  They  have  steam  launches 
and  gas  boats  with  every  convenience,  and  the  natives  want  the 
very  finest  crafts  for  gasoline  and  are  building  them.  The 
Bureau  of  Education  is  doing  a  noble  work  along  the  line  of  sani¬ 
tation  and  health.  For  the  most  part,  the  different  missions 
have  worked  together  pretty  well.  And  on  my  last  trip  down 
the  Yukon  at  one  of  the  missions  they  brought  from  their  farm 
cauliflowers  and  other  vegetables,  so  that  it  shows  they  are  get¬ 
ting  ahead  in  a  quiet  manner  and  proving  their  ability  to  work. 
(Applause.) 

The  Chairman':  Next  on  the  program  is  a  report  on  the  New 
York  Indian  situation,  by  Mr.  James  Wood,  of  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y ., 
Chairman  of  the  special  committee  on  that  subject  of  the  1912 
conference. 

REPORT  ON  NEW  YORK  INDIANS 

BY  MR.  JAMES  WOOD 

The  situation  and  the  condition  of  the  Indians  upon  the  reser¬ 
vations  in  the  state  of  New  York  have  been  repeatedly  laid  before 
the  Conference  in  previous  years.  Their  condition  has  been 
shown  to  be  in  many  respects  deplorable,  while  their  legal  situa¬ 
tion  has  been  found  to  be  very  uncertain  and  involved  in  almost 
inextricable  confusion.  They  are  in  part  under  the  authority 
and  control  of  the  national  government,  and  in  part  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  state.  The  United  States  courts  have  juris¬ 
diction  in  criminal  cases  more  serious  than  misdemeanors,  while 
the  operation  of  the  state  courts  is  seriously  hampered  by  the 
reluctance  of  the  officials  of  the  adjoining  townships  and  coun¬ 
ties  to  assume  responsibilities  and  incur  expenses  in  matters  out¬ 
side  their  own  borders.  It  is  generally  difficult  to  start  the  more 
cumbersome  machinery  of  the  United  States  courts  into  opera¬ 
tion  in  many  of  the  crimes  committed,  and  thus  it  practically  re¬ 
sults  in  the  non-enforcement  of  law  and  in  leaving  the  Indians 
to  the  practice  of  their  ancient  tribal  customs,  many  of  which  are 
vile  and  heathen,  while  crime  goes  unpunished  and  even  numer¬ 
ous  murders  have  never  been  investigated.  This  situation  is  a 
disgrace  to  the  state  and  to  the  nation. 

The  situation  is  further  complicated  by  the  claims  of  the  Ogden 
Land  Company,  which  claims  the  title  to  nearly  all  the  reserva¬ 
tion  lands,  now  of  great  value. 

Two  years  ago  the  Conference  deemed  it  advisable  to  endeavor 
to  have  the  whole  situation  thoroughly  investigated  by  both  the 
state  and  national  authorities,  to  determine,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
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the  jurisdiction  and  responsibilities  of  each,  so  that  it  may  be 
ascertained  what  legislation  is  necessary  to  terminate  the  reserva¬ 
tions  and  at  the  same  time  carefully  guard  the  Indians  in  all  their 
rights.  A  committee  was  appointed  for  this  purpose.  Inter¬ 
views  were  had  with  Governor  Dix,  who  manifested  much  inter¬ 
est  in  the  matter  and  promised  co-operation  and  assistance  after 
the  adjournment  of  the  Legislature;  but  he  then  went  to  Europe 
and  the  Attorney  General’s  office  declined  to  take  up  a  matter 
involving  so  much  labor  and  considerable  expense  without  direc¬ 
tion  from  the  Governor.  Governor  Sulzer  has  been  too  much 
engrossed  with  other  matters  to  go  into  this  investigation.  We 
have  reason  to  hope  that  Governor  Glynn  will  actively  co-operate 
in  the  proposed  work. 

An  important  step  in  advance  has  been  taken  during  the  past 
year  in  giving  to  the  State  Board  of  Health  authority  to  inspect 
the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  reservations  and  to  enforce  its  re¬ 
quirements,  both  in  household  and  community  regulations. 

Another  step  should  be  taken  without  delay.  The  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Education  has  established  and  maintains  excellent 
schools  for  the  Indians,  but  among  some  of  them  there  is  a  preju¬ 
dice  against  the  schools  or  indifference  to  education  and  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  compel  the  attendance  of  the  children,  owing  to  the 
position  taken  by  the  officers  of  the  law  of  the  adjoining  terri¬ 
tories.  An  act  should  be  passed  by  the  next  Legislature  direct¬ 
ing  that  the  entire  expense  of  enforcing  the  school  laws  shall  be 
borne  by  the  State.  If  the  Conference  sees  fit  to  continue  our 
committee,  it  will  gladly  co-operate  with  the  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation  in  securing  such  legislation,  and  will  also  endeavor  to  have 
the  legal  investigation  before  referred  to  undertaken. 

For  the  Committee, 

James  Wood,  Chairman. 
John  J.  Fitzgerald, 
Charles  E.  Littlefield, 
Regis  H.  Post, 

Daniel  Smiley. 

The  Chairman:  You  have  heard  this  report;  what  shall  be 
done  with  it? 

Dr.  William  Hayes  Ward:  I  move  it  be  accepted  and  that 
the  Conference  renew  the  committee  and  direct  it  to  carry  on  its 
good  work. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  carried. 

The  Chairman:  Is  there  discussion  on  this  subject?  The 
Chair  recognizes  Dr.  A.  C.  Hill,  of  the  New  York  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education,  Inspector  of  New  York  Indian  Schools. 
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VALUE  OF  ACTION  IN  THE  NEW  YORK  INDIAN 

SITUATION 

REMARKS*  OF  DR.  A.  C.  HILL 

Going  back  a  little,  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the 
paper  read  by  Mr.  Brown  at  the  first  session.  It  seems  to  me 
also  that  the  Indian  problem  is  largely  educational,  and  that  citi¬ 
zenship  and  the  allotment  of  land  in  severalty  are  not  the  funda¬ 
mental  questions.  The  way  to  make  a  better  generation  of  peo¬ 
ple,  self-reliant  and  self-supporting,  is  to  properly  educate  and 
train  the  children.  And  it  seems  that  this  needs  to  be  emphasized 
in  regard  to  the  Indians,  undoubtedly  in  the  West,  and  certainly 
in  the  State  of  New  York.  We  need  an  intelligent,  compre¬ 
hensive  and  vigorous  educational  policy. 

Mr.  Brown  very  properly  referred  to  indifference  as  the  beset- 

*  ting  sin  in  the  matter.  It  is  not  that  the  public  is  consciously 
negligent  in  dealing  with  the  Indian  problem  but  strangely  in¬ 
different  to  the  conditions  that  exist.  Perhaps  the  matter  has 
not  been  properly  brought  to  public  attention.  It  seems  to  me 
the  public  conscience  needs  to  be  touched  regarding  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  Indians  of  the  country  as  a  means  of  fitting  them  for 
citizenship  and  preparing  them  for  the  white  man’s  civilization. 

Mr.  Brown  suggests  that  we  go  ahead  and  do  something.  I 
do  not  know  how  it  is  in  the  West,  but  here  in  New  York  when¬ 
ever  anything  is  undertaken  in  regard  to  changing  conditions  on 

*  the  reservations,  a  chorus  of  voices  cry  out,  “  It  can’t  be  done.” 
“  There  is  a  conflict,”  they  say,  “  between  the  Federal  and  the 
State  authority.”  Would  it  not  be  well,  however,  to  go  ahead 
until  some  obstacle  is  struck?  If  a  torpedo  is  hit,  it  will  be  evi¬ 
dent  where  it  is. 

It  is  common  sense  to  assume  that  the  Indians  of  New  York 
are  subject  to  the  laws  of  New  York.  This  view  has  never  been 
controverted,  yet  many  people  seem  to  believe  that  the  laws  of 
the  State  cannot  be  enforced  on  the  reservation  and  so  conditions 
are  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed  that  are  most  harmful  to  both 
Indians  and  whites.  I  suggest  that  we  stop  drifting  and  do  some¬ 
thing.  It  is  no  longer  an  academic  question  but  a  question  of 
action  that  faces  New  York  in  its  Indian  problem.  There  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  the  problem  but  there  has  never 
been  a  serious  attempt  to  solve  it.  It  can  be  solved  and  the  first 
step  is  educational.  I  wish  simply  to  emphasize  this  point,  not 
simply  with  reference  to  New  York  but  with  reference  to  the 
whole  country,  that  the  problem  is  largely  educational  and  should 


*  Dr.  Hill  spoke  at  an  earlier  session,  but  for  convenience  of  reference 
his  remarks  are  printed  here.  —  Ed. 
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be  wisely  and  vigorously  attacked  from  this  standpoint.  (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

The  Chairman  :  Mr.  S.  M.  Brosius,  the  Washington  Agent 
of  the  Indian  Rights  Association,  will  make  a  brief  statement 
with  reference  to  “  Pueblo  Land  Titles.” 


PUEBLO  LAND  TITLES ; 

SHOULD  THE  GOVERNMENT  ACCEPT  A  PROFFERED 

TRUSTEESHIP? 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  S.  M.  BROSIUS 

The  Pueblo  Indians  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  came  under 
the  dominion  of  the  United  States,  in  1848,  by  the  provisions  af¬ 
fecting  the  cession  of  lands  from  Mexico  by  the  treaty  of  Gauda- 
loupe  Hidalgo. 

The  pueblos  or  reservations  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  aggregate 
more  than  one  million  acres,  controlled  by  twenty  separate  bands 
of  these  Indians. 

By  reason  of  their  status  under  the  Mexican  government,  the 
question  of  their  rights  as  residents  of  the  United  States  has 
never  been  definitely  determined.  The  Territorial  court  of  New 
Mexico  held  that  the  Pueblo  Indians  were  citizens  of  that  Terri¬ 
tory.  More  recently  a  decision  has  been  rendered  by  Justice 
William  H.  Pope,  of  the  United  States  District  Court  of  New 
Mexico,  by  which  they  are  adjudged  to  be  citizens  under  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  of  Gaudaloupe  Hidalgo.  The  contentions  in 
this  case  have  been  appealed  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
and  a  decision  by  that  tribunal  may  reasonably  be  expected  before 
the  holidays. 

While  the  Pueblo  Indians  have  a  semblance  of  our  form  of 
Government  in  the  management  of  their  affairs,  they  are  con¬ 
trolled  by  illiterate  and  arbitrary  rulers,  who  have  demonstrated 
their  inability  to  protect  their  people.  Outsiders  who  have  been 
in  the  past  permitted  to  occupy  their  lands,  as  well  as  that  other 
class  who  have  forced  themselves  upon  this  people,  have  in  many 
instances  secured  title  to  lands  occupied  by  them  under  the  laws 
of  New  Mexico  which  confirms  title  to  one  who  maintains  ad¬ 
verse  possession  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  The  Pueblos  have 
suffered  the  loss  of  many  large  tracts  of  land  through  unscrupu¬ 
lous  attorneys,  by  misrepresentation  and  fraud.  One  instance 
may  be  noted  as  typical  of  many  others  in  which  over  eight  thou¬ 
sand  acres  of  their  land  was  fraudulently  conveyed  through  con¬ 
nivance  of  those  in  whom  the  Indians  placed  their  confidence  as 
advisors  and  friends. 
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The  Indian  Department  has  long  sought  to  establish  schools 
among  these  Indians.  This  work  has  been  hindered,  if  not  pre¬ 
vented  in  very  many  instances,  by  refusal  of  the  Pueblos  to  grant 
even  an  acre  of  land  to  the  Government  upon  which  to  erect  the 
necessary  buildings.  The  rule  of  the  Government  being  that  no 
buildings  shall  be  erected  at  Government  expense  until  title  to  the 
land  is  first  obtained,  no  progress  could  be  made,  no  matter  how 
laudable  the  effort. 

Under  the  opinion  of  Judge  Pope  the  lands  of  these  Pueblos 
become  taxable.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  if  this  de¬ 
cision  is  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court  the  lands  of  the  Pueblos 
will  soon  be  lost  to  them  through  forced  sale  for  taxes.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  if  it  is  determined  that  these  Indians  are  citizens,  it 
will  follow  that  they  are  owners  of  the  lands  as  tenants  in  com¬ 
mon.  Any  tenant  in  common  may  alienate  his  undivided  interest 
in  property.  When  a  number  of  individual  shares  are  secured 
by  persons  bent  upon  enriching  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the 
Indians,  by  court  proceedings  the  purchasers  can  compel  a  di¬ 
vision  of  the  lands,  or  sale  of  the  entire  pueblo  under  the  laws 
of  the  State. 

Alarmed  at  this  crisis  in  their  affairs,  nearly  if  not  quite  all  of 
these  Pueblo  bands  h^ve  requested  the  United  States  to  accept 
the  responsibility  of  acting  as  trustee  to  manage  their  estates.  It 
is  thought  that  such  a  trusteeship  cannot  be  created  without  ac¬ 
tion  of  Congress. 

It  is  apparent  that  this  course  should  be  followed.  If  the 
mandate  of  the  highest  Court  proclaims  that  these  Pueblos  are 
citizens,  taxation  will  follow  even  though  the  Indians  convey  title 
to  a  trustee,  since  dominion  over  the  land  once  secured,  the  State 
cannot  be  deprived  of  its  income  through  taxation.  Yet,  with 
the  lands  being  brought  under  enlarged  beneficial  use,  funds  will 
thus  be  provided  to  meet  these  necessary  charges. 

Under  such  a  trusteeship  it  will  be  competent  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  establish  schools,  and  in  due  course  bring  about  an  equi¬ 
table  cfivision  of  the  landed  estates  by  allotment,  in  both  of  which 
desirable  measures  the  Government  has  met  with  every  obstacle 
from  the  Indians.  When  these  conditions  are  fully  understood, 
it  may  readily  be  seen  that,  rather  than  being  a  backward  step, 
including  communal  ownership  of  property,  the  proffered  trustee¬ 
ship  will  not  only  save  the  homes  of  this  people  but  result  in 
*  their  education,  fitting  them  for  citizenship  which  will  be  the  ulti¬ 
mate  aim  of  the  trustee.  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  The  next  address  is  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Welsh,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Indian  Rights  Asso¬ 
ciation. 
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REFORM  WORK,  IN  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  HERBERT  WELSH 

May  I  render  one  word  of  heartfelt  personal  tribute  to  our 
friend,  Mr.  Albert  K.  Smiley?  I  attended  what  I  think  was  the 
very  first  of  these  conferences,  and  attended  them  regularly  for 
many  years,  until  illness  broke  into  my  coming.  What  was  it 
that  made  those  early  conferences  so  notable?  Was  it  not  that 
our  friend  offered  here  an  opportunity  to  focus  the  public  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  representatives  of  the  best  feeling  of  this  country? 
Here  came  General  Armstrong,  that  great  man  who  did  so  grand 
a  work  at  Hampton,  here  came  our  friend,  Captain  Pratt,  now 
General  Pratt,  representing  a  great  new  movement  in  education. 
Those  men  did  more  than  any  other  single  influence  as  I  believe 
to  change  the  hostile,  brutal  sentiment  of  only  too  many  in  this 
country  regarding  the  Indian.  By  a  practical  demonstration, 
first  through  Captain  Pratt’s  work  at  Hampton  and  afterwards 
through  his  work  at  Carlisle,  and  then  through  the  continued 
work  of  General  Armstrong  at  Hampton,  it  was  shown  that  the 
only  good  Indian  was  not  the  dead  Indian  but  the  living, —  that 
he  represented  humanity,  and  that  by  proper  treatment  he  might 
be  saved.  This  conference  represented  various  groups  of  men 
and  women  who  were  giving  unselfishly,  thought,  time,  and  at¬ 
tention  to  this  great  question.  The  Boston  Indian  Citizenship 
Committee,  the  very  pioneer  of  the  reform  Indian  movement,  the 
Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  the  Woman’s  National  Indian 
Association,  the  Indian  Industries  League,  and  last  of  all  that 
society  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  the  Indian  Rights 
Association  —  all  these  groups  of  men  and  women  here  met  on 
a  fair,  a  free  platform,  and  here  received  the  never-ceasing  hos¬ 
pitality  of  our  host.  Here  they  had  opportunity  to  know  each 
others’  views  and  to  consider  one  another’s  opinions, —  often  per¬ 
haps  differing,  but  always  coming  to  a  generally  harmonious  con¬ 
clusion,  and  then  to  go  out  from  Mohonk  and  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  and  in  various  ways  to  present  those  ideas  and 
ideals  to  the  American  people.  This  they  did  by  the  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  school,  by  their  power  to  rebuke  fraud  in  Congress, 
or  in  the  Executive  branch  of  the  Government,  if  it  there  ap¬ 
peared  in  any  of  its  ramifications.  Through  various  channels 
they  reached  the  public,  by  public  speech  and  printed  word.  Their 
plea  was  welcomed  and  received  as  it  never  had  been  before,  for 
all  over  the  country,  as  by  a  magic  touch,  there  was  springing  up 
a  desire  to  know  what  could  be  done  to  help  these  Indians.  It 
was  this  that  our  host  made  possible.  Here  he  brought  us  to¬ 
gether,—  here  he  gave  us  the  opportunity  to  do  our  best. 

May  I,  in  the  short  time  during  which  I  shall  ask  your  atten- 
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tion,  point  out  some  of  the  lines  in  which  that  society  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent  proceeded  to  its  work?  And  first 
let  me  say  that  is  line  of  action  was  formulated  by  no  less  a  man 
than  General  Armstrong.  It  was  his  suggestion  that  we  should 
have  a  representative  in  Washington  who  would  see  when  pro¬ 
jects  injurious  to  the  Indian  were  brought  up  in  the  House  or 
Senate,  and  would  exert  what  influence  he  had,  with  members  of 
those  bodies  to  defeat  them.  It  was  that  we  might  through  that 
representative,  and  others,  go  to  the  Executive  when  anything 
was  amiss  to  ask  its  correction.  As  for  example  I  remember  in 
the  first  case  in  which  I  had  occasion  to  act,  the  Indians  at  Santee, 
built  their  houses  and  tilled  their  lands,  only  to  be  met  by  the 
menace  of  their  neighbors.  Action  had  already  been  brought  in 
Congress  against  them.  They  were  to  *be  removed,  and  be  put 
out  in  the  wild  country,  to  begin  life  over  again,—  I  can  remem¬ 
ber  the  indignation  with  which  I  was  filled  when  I  learned  that 
fact,  and  how  it  was  possible  by  a  personal  representation  in 
Washington  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Indian  Commissioner,  an 
excellent  man,  Mr.  Hiram  Price,  to  this  oversight  upon  the  part 
of  the  Government,  so  that  a  fulfillment  of  Government  promises 
was  secured.  Now,  my  friends,  we  have  behind  us  more  than 
thirty  years  of  work.  We  can  see  many  good  things  that  have 
been  done.  Senator  Dawes’  land  in  severalty  bill  is  one  of  them ; 
—  enacted  by  the  united  pressure  of  all  these  bodies  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  summoning  public  sentiment  to  its  aid,  changing  the 
legal  and  social  status  of  the  Indian,  and  opening  to  him  the  door 
of  citizenship.  We  can  see  many  wrongs  either  prevented,  if 
they  were  about  to  be  forced  upon  the  Indian,  or  redressed  if 
they  had  been  already  perpetrated.  How  ?  By  just  a  few  people 
getting  hold  of  the  facts  in  time,  not  waiting  until  it  was  too  late, 
but  going  courteously  to  those  who  were  responsible  for  these 
wrongs.  If  that  courteous  presentation  did  not  produce  its  de¬ 
sired  effect,  then  remembering  that  we  represented  the  citizen¬ 
ship  of  the  United  States,  we  demanded  in  the  name  of  our  sov¬ 
ereignty  that  we  should  be  listened  to  and  obeyed.  Again  and 
again  has  this  company,  spurned  at  first,  finally  been  victorious 
and  the  Indian  in  that  particular  instance  saved. 

You  must  indeed  have  been  idle  listeners  to  the  proceedings  of 
this  conference  if  you  did  not  perceive  that  in  addition  to  the 
many  good  things  already  accomplished  there  are  many  still  to 
do.  Could  any  of  us,  man  or  woman,  sit  here  and  listen  to  that 
loathsome  story  of  wrongs  in  the  Indian  Territory, —  in  Okla¬ 
homa. —  perpetrated  upon  the  baby  at  the  breast,  upon  young  man 
and  young  woman,  upon  aged  and  infirm,  by  heartless  scoundrel- 
ism,  without  blushing  at  the  very  thought  of  how  they  were  mis¬ 
representing  the  intentions  of  the  people  of  the  United  States? 
Did  we  not  burn  with  indignation  that  such  crimes  as  those  should 
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go  unpunished?  There  are  times  when  the  best  of  us  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  little  impatient  at  these  tales  of  wrong-doing,  but 
that  is  the  price  of  liberty,  that  is  the  burden  that  is  placed  upon 
the  shoulders  of  the  free  man.  We  do  not  redress  such  wrongs 
by  violent  means  but  by  exposing  them  and  denouncing  their  per¬ 
petrators.  What  other  weapon  is  placed  in  our  hands  to  shield 
and  protect  the  defenseless?  If  our  lips  are  to  be  sealed  when 
wrongs  like  that  are  perpetrated,  then  indeed  every  Indian  asso¬ 
ciation  may  well  go  out  of  the  field.  But  it  is  not  so,  and  that 
has  been  pointed  out  by  no  less  a  statesman  than  Secretary  Stan¬ 
ton.  When  Bishop  Whipple  came  to  Washington,  asking  for 
redress  of  Indian  wrongs, —  gross  and  palpable  wrongs, —  the 
Secretary  so  said  to  him,  “  Why  do  you  not  go  back  where  you 
came  from?  Do  you  not  know  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  redresses  no  wrongs  until  the  people  first  demand  it?” 
Our  citizenship  places  upon  our  shoulders  a  responsibility.  If 
these  people  are  ill  treated,  if  their  lands  are  taken  from  them, 
their  forests  cut  down  ruthlessly,  if  such  things  as  our  friends 
have  told  us  are  perpetrated  at  White  Earth,  it  is  our  fault,  and 
while  we  must  remember  there  is  such  a  thing  as  Christian 
charity,  and  I  hope  we  will  all  exercise  it  in  the  proper  place  to 
the  full,  there  is  also  such  a  thing  as  the  indignation  of  Christ. 
Who  was  more  tremendous  and  more  scathing  than  He  in  regard 
to  hypocrisy?  If  we  are  to  protect  these  people,  prevent  the 
wrongs  of  the  past  being  pushed  forward  in  the  future,  two 
^hings  we  must  do :  Sympathize  with  all  those  who  are  doing 
well,  hold  up  the  hands  of  all  those  who  are  bringing  us  stories 
of  progress  and  good,  such  as  have  been  brought  here  by  many 
representatives  of  the  Indian  service  in  the  field,  and  elsewhere; 
but  with  the  fraudulent  man,  the  man  who  violates  the  rights  of 
these  defenseless  creatures,  and  commits  crimes  upon  them,  shall 
we  not  use  whatever  power  be  given  us  to  punish  the  wrong¬ 
doers?  If  not,  they  will  laugh  us  to  scorn.  That  was  pointed 
out  to  the  Indian  Rights  Association  as  its  true  course,  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Armstrong.  He  said,  go  to  the  Indian  field,  and  find  out 
the  true  situation,  send  out  agents  to  these  different  points  and 
find  out  the  facts,  then  present  those  facts  to  the  public  thereby 
working  up  a  sentiment  which  would  be  operative.  It  was  that 
which  our  dear  and  revered  friend,  Mr.  Smiley,  made  possible 
for  all  of  us  to  do  for  the  Indian  and  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

There  has  been  great  progress  in  the  past,  notwithstanding  all 
the  mistakes  and  shortcomings,  but  to  finish  the  work  to  which 
we  have  put  our  hand  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  be  earnest, 
active,  intelligent,  and  that  we  should  know  the  facts,  and,  if 
necessary,  fight  for  the  right.  It  has  been  our  endeavor  to  be 
a  friend  to  every  good  man  and  woman  in  the  service,  but  we 
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do  not  court  the  favor  of  the  grafter,  or  the  self-seeker.  This 
subject  will  be  ended  rightly,  perhaps  ended  soon,  if  all  of  us 
shall  resolve  to  do  what  we  can  out  of  our  personal  influence,  not 
looking  to  another,  but  looking  to  ourselves  to  discharge  our 
sense  of  conscientious  duty  towards  God  and  towards  man  in  the 
support  of  the  poor  Indian.  Let  us  then  give  education  and 
sufficient  land  for  the  self-support  of  the  Navajos;  let  us  put 
an  end  to  the  miserable  state  of  affairs  in  the  Indian  Territory, 
for  which  every  honest  man  and  woman  in  the  nation  should 
blush ;  let  us  hold  up  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  those  with  him,  the  Indian  Commissioner ;  let  us  go  to  Con¬ 
gress,  urging  such  measures  as  we  have  determined  to  be  good, 
opposing  those  that  are  injurious,  and  so  finish  the  work  that 
is  committed  to  us  to  do.  Surely  that  is  what  our  friend  desired 
to  do;  surely,  during  all  his  long  service,  he  helped  toward  that 
consummation.  It  is  for  us  to  finish  the  work,  and  to  finish  it 
with  love  toward  God  and  with  faith  in  our  fellow  men  and  with 
determination  that  the  blot  which  has  rested  upon  the  name  of 
the  nation  heretofore  for  many  wrong  acts  toward  the  Indian 
shall  be  wiped  out  by  our  earnest,  persistent,  and  efficient  work. 
(Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  Our  next  speaker  needs  no  introduction  to 
this  audience.  His  twenty-five  years  of  work  at  Carlisle  speaks 
for  itself.  General  Pratt. 

REMARKS  OF  BRIGADIER  GENERAL  R.  H.  PRATT 

I  have  a  duty  to  perform  before  I  begin  my  talk.  I  was  talk¬ 
ing  with  Mr.  Sells,  the  new  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  early 
last  week,  and  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  was  spoken  of.  I 
said  I  had  not  been  at  Mohonk  for  ten  years,  and  had  a  notion 
to  go.  Mr.  Sells  at  once  said  he  wished  I  would  and  make  his 
excuses,  because  it  seemed  impossible  for  him  to  leave  his  duties 
in  the  Indian  Office  at  this  time.  He  wanted  me  to  tell  the  Con¬ 
ference  he  had  the  deepest  interest  in  its  proceedings  and  coveted 
its  every  aid  and  sympathy.  I  may  add  that  he  said  the  Confer¬ 
ence  would  probably  want  to  know  something  of  his  views  and 
purposes,  and  that  he  would  be  unable  to  meet  those  wishes,  be¬ 
cause  he  intended  that  his  acts  should  announce  his  policies,  and 
by  these  he  wished  to  be  judged.  He  said,  “  Have  you  noticed 
I  have  not  been  talking?  ”  I  have  had  quite  a  bit  of  intercourse 
with  Mr.  Sells  since  he  became  Commissioner,  and  have  formed 
a  very  high  opinion  of  his  ability,  and  am  convinced  he  has  in  a 
remarkable  degree  the  extraordinary  qualities  needed  for  the 
almost  superhuman  task  for  which,  unsought  by  him,  he  wras 
selected.  I  will  add,  I  shall  make  it  my  business  to  give  him  all 
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the  support  I  can,  even  though  here  and  there  he  should  disap¬ 
point  my  expectations.  (Applause.) 

I  should  have  said  all  this  at  the  period  when  Commissioner 
Sells  was  to  speak,  had  not  Mr.  Peairs  spoken  along  the  same 
lines. 

What  I  shall  say  will  be  what  occurs  to  me  at  the  moment ;  and 
I  can  only  bring  before  you  the  old,  old  ideas  that  I  have  always 
presented  here.  If  you  will  go  back  to  the  Indian  Office  Report 
of  1881  and  read  my  report  of  the  Carlisle  School  for  that  period, 
you  will  find  that  I  then  urged  the  education  of  all  Indian  chil¬ 
dren,  that  I  advocated  that  they  should  have  the  best  of  education, 
and  that  I  indicated  that  all  Indian  education  should  be  a  direct 
fitting  for  citizenship.  I  contended  that  their  education  for  citi¬ 
zenship  could  only  accomplish  its  full  purpose  when  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  and  under  the  influences  of  our  best  citizens.  I  have  not 
in  any  degree  changed  my  mind  about  it,  and  have  been  more 
confirmed  by  what  I  have  heard  here  that  I  was  right  than  I  have 
ever  been  before.  The  difficulties  presented  here,  the  mountain¬ 
ous  difficulties,  difficulties  that  are  apparently  impossible  for  the 
Indian  Bureau  and  for  all  of  the  organizations,*  and  all  of  the 
good' people  of  this  country  interested  in  the  Indians,  to  remove, 
have  appeared  so  great  that  I  can  see  no  way  out  of  it  but  first 
to  fit  the  Indian  to  take  care  of  himself  and  all  that  is  his,  and 
then  give  him  his  property  and  end  all  Bureau  control  over  him. 

Let  me  invite  your  attention  to  some  facts  which  have  always 
been  patent  to  me,  and  which  I  have  presented  here  before.  Plow 
many  negroes  have  we  in  this  country?  Ten  millions.  Do  any 
of  them  speak  their  old  languages?  You  cannot  find  one  now 
able  to  speak  the  native  tongue  of  his  people.  Where  did  they 
come  from?  Across  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Their  home  was  in 
the  Torrid  Zone.  What  brought  them  across  a  great  ocean  and 
into  -our  zone  and  planted  them  amongst  us?  Did  they  have 
schools  in  which  to  learn  the  language?  Did  they  have  indus¬ 
trial  schools  to  teach  them  to  work  ?  What  is  their  present  place 
in  this  country?  They  are  all  useful  and  citizens.  They  can 
go  and  come  as  they  please.  Slavery  did  it.  No  scheme  of 
Church,  State  or  philanthropy  would  do  a  thing  like  that.  No 
statesmanship  could  have  undertaken  it.  The  United  States 
Government  never  would  have  dreamed  of  transporting  that 
number  of  people  from  Africa  to  America  to  make  them  citizens. 
I  was  in  the  war  from  ’61  to  ’65,  and  for  more  than  thirty  years 
since  I  belonged  to  a  negro  regiment,  and  I  say,  and  have  some 
right  to  say,  that  the  greatest  friend  the  negro  in  America  ever 
had  was  slavery.  He  would  not  be  here  and  would  not  be  what 
he  is,  but  for  slavery. 

Commissioner  Sells'  said  the  other  day  he  thought  about 
seventy  per  cent  of  the  Indians  could  not  speak  the  English  lan- 
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guage.  There  are  only  three  hundred  thousand  of  them,  and 
they  were  here  before  the  colored  man  came.  We  went  into 
Africa  and  took  the  black  man  by  a  strong  hand  and  said,  “  Come 
and  live  among  us  and  help  us  do  the  work  this  country  needs 
to  have  done,”  and  we  can  now  go  through  eleven  states  and  find 
that  about  all  the  development  of  those  states  was  consummated 
by  the  labor  of  the  negro,  whereby  billions  of  dollars  were  added 
to  the  wealth  of  this  country.  Greed  of  the  white  man  did  it. 
There  was  money  for  the  white  man  who  utilized  the  negro,  and 
there  was  development  for  the  negro  who  did  the  work.  Now, 
what  have  we  done  to  the  Indian  ?  What  are  we  doing  for  him 
now?  We  are  pushing  him  off.  You  may  have  our  civiliza¬ 
tion,  my  Red  Friend,  but  yoh  must  have  it  among  yourselves; 
we  will  send  you  some  of  our  good  people  to  show  you  how  to 
develop  yourselves  in  our  ways,  and  you  may  use  just  as  much 
of  our  system  as  you  care  to  utilize  tribally.  W e  will  not  force 
any  of  it  on  you.  We  are  willing  to  give  ten  millions  of  dollars 
yearly  to  continue  you  in  your  tribal  life. 

I  have  had  large  Indian  experience,  as  a  soldier,  fighting  In¬ 
dians.  I  used  Indians  to  fight  Indians,  I  enlisted  and  swore  them 
into  the  United  States  service,  explained  to  them  the  oaths.  The 
Indian  scouts  were  always  true.  They  performed  that  part  of 
their  obligations  to  the  government  of  the  United  States  as  faith¬ 
fully  and  ably  as  any  soldiers  we  had.  I  asked  the  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate,  Air.  Ed¬ 
munds,  what  would  make  an  Indian  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
and  he  replied,  “  Let  him  quit  being  an  Indian,  pay  taxes,  vote 
and  be  ready  to  fight  for  the  country.  Nobody  will  stop  him; 
he  can  always  vote  whenever  he  pays  taxes.”  His  having  fought 
his  own  people  for  and  with  us  is  a  well-known  fact.  Go  back 
to  the  beginning  and  follow  down  through  all  our  history  and 
you  will  find  Indians  helping  us  to  fight  Indians  all  the  time. 
They  did  their  fighting  part  all  right. 

We  have  many  organizations  alleging  help  to  the  Indians. 
Organized,  to  do  what?  My  observation  is,  to  keep  the  Indians 
away  from  our  people,  segregated  and  tribally  massed  together. 
We  have  much  talk  about  schools  and  what  they  are  doing,  about 
missions,  and  what  they  are  doing.  I  must  say,  although  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  I  deplore  it  all.  Why?  Because 
I  know  that  three  or  five  years  of  proper  contact  with  our  people 
would  end  the  whole  Indian  business.  I  have  tried  it,  and  know, 
and  many  here  also  know  it.  By  order  of  my  Government  I  be¬ 
came  responsible  for  seventy-four  Indians,  many  of  them  old  and 
of  the  hardest  kind,  raiders,  fellows  who  had  invaded  our  settle¬ 
ments,  killed  our  people,  who  had  to  be  stopped  in  their  mad 
career  in  some  way.  We  of  the  Army  pursued  and  captured 
them.  I  had  irons  riveted  on  to  their  ankles  and  on  to  the  wrists 
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of  most  of  them,  at  Ft.  Sill,  and  under  the  orders  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  took  them  to  the  railroad,  one  hundred  and  sixty-four 
miles,  chained  in  army  wagons.  We  went  with  them  to  Ft. 
Marion,  Florida.  General  Sheridan  ordered  that  I  was  to  be 
supreme  in  the  care  and  control  of  them.  I  soon  took  off  the 
irons  and  put  them  to  work,  and  they  went  at  it  heartily.  All 
of  them,  even  the  old  fellows,  had  something  to  do,  which  pro¬ 
tected  their  health.  After  a  while  I  organized  the  young  men 
into  a  company  with  corporals  and  sergeants,  and  asked  the  com¬ 
manding  officer  to  give  me  some  guns,  and  to  please  let  me  have 
entile  charge  without  the  presence  of  his  soldiers.  I  placed  the 
Indians  on  guard  over  themselves,  drilled  them  every  day,  taught 
them  military  duties,  and  for  two*  years  and  seven  months  they 
guarded  themselves,  and  never  violated  their  guard  duties  in  all 
that  time.  I  never  caught  an  Indian  asleep  on  his  post.  Finally, 
after  three  years,  feeling  assured  they  would  do  right,  I  wrote 
the  War  Department,  asking  that  they  be  released.  Unexpect¬ 
edly  to  me  General  Hancock  was  sent  down  to  see  whether  it 
was  proper  to  do  what  I  asked.  I  was  drilling  the  Indians  one 
day,  when  a  gentleman  whispered  to  me  that  General  Hancock 
was  watching.  I  brought  the  Indians  to  parade  rest,  walked 
over  and  saluted  the  General.  He  returned  my  salute  but  kept 
looking  at  the  Indians,  and  said,  “  What  troops  are  these,  sir  ?  ” 
Well,  that  pleased  me  not  a  little. 

Nearly  all  the  three  years  the  young  men  went  to  school  and 
they  undertook  whatever  I  required  of  them  cheerfully.  It 
would  have  been  a  hard  undertaking  to  get  them  to  work  and 
go  to  school  at  their  homes,  and  they  would  have  had  no  desire 
to  learn  the  English  language.  Being  brought  into  daily  con¬ 
tact  with  our  people  everyone  of  them  wanted  to  learn  English 
as  fast  as  possible.  Was  it  a  kindness?  Or  was  it  a  harm? 
Out  of  that  prison  experience,  came  the  Indian  work  at  Hamp¬ 
ton,  and  the  Carlisle  school,  and  the  great  growth  of  Indian  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  last  thirty- five  years.  (Applause.) 

General  Hancock  was  in  favor  of  the  Indians’  release.  I  said 
to  him,  “  There  are  quite  a  number  of  these  young  men  who  have 
told  me  they  would  like  to  stay  East,  and  go  to  a  good  school  and 
learn  more,  if  they  could  have  a  chance.  Some  of  them  have 
families,  but  they  need  a  better  education  and  more  industrial 
training,  and.  I  am  in  favor  of  giving  them  these  chances.”  He 
inquired  how  many  of  them  there  were.  I  found  there  were 
twertty-two.  “  Let  me  see  them,”  he  said.  I  had  them  before 
him  and  he  recommended  their  further  education  to  the  Indian 
Bureau.  That  Bureau  replied  they  did  not  have  money  to  edu¬ 
cate  the  young  of  the  Indian  people,  much  less  the  old  and  crim¬ 
inal,  but  there  was  no  objection  to  educating  them  if  a  way  could 
be  found.  We  then  went  to  work  and  raised  money  enough 
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among-  the  good  people  visiting  in  Florida  to  take  care  of  the 
whole  twenty-two.  I  wrote  to  twelve  or  thirteen  agricultural 
schools,  desiring  for  them  an  agricultural  education.  Not  one 
of  them  was  willing  to  receive  the  Indians.  They  did  not  know 
the  Indian  and  did  not  know  me,  and  of  course  they  were  afraid 
because  they  had  read  American  history.  All  of  our  school  his¬ 
tories  give  false  accounts  about  the  Indians.  Never  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  world  has  there  been  a  people  more  lied  about  and 
less  understood. 

Now  I  have  said  to  you,  and  I  want  to  make  it  plain,  that  three 
or  five  years  would  cure  our  Indian  troubles  and  remove  any 
necessity  for  special  government  or  missionary  efforts,  and  no 
violence  is  necessary.  I  kept  out  at  Carlisle  every  year,  during 
the  last  five  years  of  my  stay  there,  from  seven  to  nine  hundred 
young  Indians  every  summer.  They  lived  in  good  selected 
Christian  families,  mostly  farmers,  and  worked  during  the  sum¬ 
mer.  I  arranged  that  each  winter  more  than  350  could  stay  out 
and  attend  the  public  schools.  Now  there  is  not  an  Indian  School 
in  the  United  States,  including  Carlisle,  that  can  do  as  much  to 
advance  our  aborigines  in  our  American  life  and  civilization  as 
such  home  life  and  the  public  schools  can.  My  recipe  has  long 
been  “  To  Americanize  the  Indian,  get  him  into  our  American 
life  ”  and  into  our  public  schools.  We  have  70,000  Indian  chil¬ 
dren.  If  we  could  get  the  opponents  out  of  the  way,  and  let 
the  plan  have  full  sway,  there  are  70,000  splendid  homes  in 
families  in  these  United  States  who  would  be  happy  to  take  each 
a  young  Indian  and  let  him  work  for  them,  and  pay  him  for  it, 
and  send  him  to  school.  Our  boys  and  girls  at  Carlisle  worked 
every  summer,  and  were  required  to  save  half  their  earnings. 
When  I  left  the  school  they  had  to  their  credit  nearly  $40,000. 
Their  money  was  put  in  the  Girard  Trust  Company  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  which  gave  them  three  per  cent  interest.  So  that  they  not 
only  learned  to  work  practically  but  learned  to  earn  and  save,  and 
learned  to  make  their  money  earn  as  well.  It  was  a  great  satis¬ 
faction  to  them  to  haye  the  interest  periodically  credited  on  their 
books. 

You  say,  what  could  we  do  with  the  old  folks?  Well,  that  is 
a  harder  problem.  If  I  say  anything  against  the  Government 
this  evening,  I  want  you  all  to  remember  that  I  am  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  you  are  the  Government.  It  is  our  Government  and 
it  is  what  we  make  it.  That  is,  we  try  to  make  it  our  way. 
(Laughter.)  Now  I  would  say  for  the  old  folks,  give  them  a 
chance  too.  That  looks  ridiculous,  but  if  the  proper  influences 
were  brought  to  bear,  Indians  would  readily  do  that  which  makes 
for  their  betterment.  They  are  a  most  reasonable  and  common- 
sense  people,  as  I  have  known  them.  I  have  talked  with  Indians 
when  they  were  vexed  and  set  against  me,  and  when  they  found 
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out  I  was  telling  the  truth  and  what  was  for  their  highest  good 
they  accepted  it.  When  I  went  to  Spotted  Tail  and  his  people 
for  the  first  party  of  children  for  Carlisle,  the  agent  had  talked 
it  over  with  them,  and  they  had  made  up  their  minds  not  to  send 
the  children.  I  asked  for  a  chance  to  talk  to  the  Indians,  and 
explained  the  purpose  of  the  Government.  Then  Spotted  Tail 
said  they  would  not  send  theij  children,  that  the  white  people 
were  all  thieves  and  liars,  and  tjhey  did  not  want  their  children 
to  learn  such  things.  He  said,  “  You  stole  the  Black  Hills  from 
us.  You  knew  the  gold  was  there  and  you  got  it  from  us  for 
almost  nothing.  That  is  our  old  home  atid  the  place  where  we 
loved  to  live.  Now  you  make  us  live  out  here  on  the  plains  in 
an  unhealthy  place,  where  there  are  no  trees  and  the  water  is  not 
good,  and  you  are  not  giving  us  as  large  a  reservation  as  you 
said  you  would.”  I  do  not  give  the  whole  argument.  I  said, 
“  Spotted  Tail,  you  are  a  very  great  man.  You  are  the  chief  of 
all  these  people.  You  have  no  education.  If  you  had  been  edu¬ 
cated  like  the  white  man  you  would  have  known  that  there  was 
gold  in  the  Black  Hills,  and  might  lead  all  these  people  to  dig  it 
out.  If  you  were  all  as  smart  as  the  white  man,  you  could  take 
care  of  yourselves,  just  as  the  white  man  does,  and  would  not 
need  an  agent.  The  white  man  gets  ahead  of  you  all  the  time, 
because  he  is  educated  and  you  are  not.  You  have  to  leave  your 
affairs  in  the  hands  of  the  white  man,  and  there  are  so  many 
changes  of  your  agents  you  come  to  grief  all  the  time.  The  way 
to  avoid  that  is  to  become  the  equal  of  the  white  man.  You  may 
not  greatly  change  yourself,  because  you  are  too  old,  but  your 
children  can  easily  equal  the  white  man  by  being  educated  You 
can  remember  when  you  did  not  see  a  white  man  out  here.  You 
had  all  this  country  to  yourselves,  and  you  were  not  disturbed; 
but  the  white  man  is  coming  on  and  on,  and  you  cannot  help  it. 
He  will  walk  right  over  you,  unless  you  get  up  and  stan.d  in  front 
of  him  as  his  equal.  The  way  to  do  this  is  to  get  his  education. 
You  do  not  use  good  common  sense,  Spotted  Tail.  I  submit  it 
to  you,  that  you  are  wrong  about  it.  Now,  I  am7  not  going  to 
bother  you  any  more.  I  am  here  to  get  your  children  to  go  with 
me  to  a  place  near  Washington,  where  the  ‘  Great  Father  ’  and 
all  our  people  can  come  and  see  them.  I  am  not  going  to  do  this 
work  in  the  dark.  I  am  going  to  do  it  where  everybody  can 
see  just  what  I  do.  I  am  your  friend.  Whether  you  give  me 
your  children  or  not,  I  am  your  friend.  I  will  be  at  Carlisle  for 
awhile,  because  I  have  been  detailed  there.  It  may  be  you  may 
want  me  to  do  something  for  you.  If  you  do,  let  me  know  and 
I  will  do  it,  but  there  is  this  difficulty,  you  cannot  read  or  write, 
so  you  have  got  to  go  to  some  white  man  to  write  your  letters. 
You  do  not  know  whether  he  says  just  what  you  want  him  to 
say,  and  I  will  know  that  he  wrote  it,  and  will  not  be  sure  that 
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he  has  written  what  you  want  to  say.  And  then  if  I  want  to 
write  you,  this  man  has  got  to  read  it  to  you,  and  I  am  not  sure 
that  he  will  tell  you  just  what  is  in  the  letter.  I  am  going  up 
to  the  agent’s  porch,  and  you  chiefs  can  talk  it  over,  and  when 
you  get  through  come  up  and  say  yes  or  no,  and  I  will  under¬ 
stand.  If  you  say  yes,  I  will  be  glad,  and  go  on  to  Red  Cloud 
and  submit  it  to  him  in  the  same  way.” 

In  about  an  hour  the  conference  broke  up.  Four  of  the  In¬ 
dians  came  up  on  the  porch,  and  looked  at  me  and  talked  in  an 
undertone.  I  realized  I  was  under  observation,  but  I  stood  it, 
and  after  awhile  Spotted  Tail  came  over  and  held  out  his  hand 
and  said  “  How  Coola,”  and  I  said  “  How  Coola.  The  inter¬ 
preter  said,  “  He  says  it  is  all  right.  We  are  going  to  give  you 
all  the  children  you  want.  I  am  going  to  send  five,  and  the 
others  are  going  to  send  two  each,  which  are  all  they  have.” 
They  went  to  Carlisle,  sixty-six  from  that  agency. 

Some  people  talk  a  great  deal  against  the  returned  student. 

I  am  sorry  Rev.  Mr.  Clark  of  Rosebud  Agency  has  left  the 
Conference.  He  was  telling  me  about  some  old  students  of  mine 
the  other  evening;  those  who  came  first  to  Carlisle  thirty-four 
years  ago,  who  are  now  men  and  women  advanced  in  years,  with 
families.  One  of  them  was  at  Carlisle  only  three  years  when  he 
went  back.  He  was  sent  to  teach  a  day  school.  He  married  one 
of  the  girls  who  came  in  the  same  party  with  him,  and  for  thirty 
years  he  and  his  wife  have  been  teaching  one  of  the  agency  day 
schools,  and  you  can  ask  anybody  who  knows  what  sort  of  a  man 
Clarence  Three  Stars  is,  and  you  will  find  he  has  been  approved 
by  all  our  administrations. 

Now  I  want  to  say  I  want  to  do  my  duty  to  God  and  my  duty 
to  my  kind,  and  the  Indian  is  my  kind.  I  have  had  many  of  them 
at  my  table.  I  only  do  my  duty  when  I  take  the  Indian  by  the 
hand,  and  tell  him  that  his  best  interests  lie  altogether  in  his 
becoming  a  full  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  that  he  cannot 
become  that  as  long  as  he  hangs  on  to  his  tribe.  That  is  im¬ 
possible.  The  Indians  are  fast  becoming  diseased.  They  suffer 
from  tuberculosis  and  trachoma.  Not  one  of  that  74  that  I  took 
to  Florida  had  tuberculosis  or  trachoma.  We  did  not  know  any¬ 
thing  about  trachoma  among  the  Indians  in  1875.  It  was  not 
thought  of;  they  had  the  keenest  and  the  truest  and  the  best  of 
eyes. 

If  there  had  never  been  an  Indian  reservation  in  this  country 
we  would  have  more  Indians  today,  and  they  would  all  be  in 
far  better  health,  far  more  civilized,  and  all  speaking  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language.  All  we  had  to  do  was  to  open  the  doors  to  them 
as  we  do  to  the  foreigners.  The  Indians  would  not  starve. 
People  have  been  led  to  believe  they  are  lazy ;  they  work  when¬ 
ever  they  have  the  same  rewards  the  white  man  has.  They  have 
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ability  in  every  direction  which  is  easily  developed.  I  never 
knew  in  all  my  experience  any  school  boy  who  could  handle 
figures  as  one  of  those  first  pupils  could  who  was  in  the  party 
who  came  from  Spotted  Tail’s  tribe.  Reuben  Quick  Bear  has 
been  a  standing  monument  to  the  good  results  of  Eastern  educa¬ 
tion  all  the  years.  When  he  went  home  they  soon  found  out 
what  he  was  capable  of,  and  they  put  him  at  work  in  the  agent’s 
office,  and  finally  a  trader  got  hold  of  him  and  took  him  into  his 
store,  and  now  he  has  a  trading  place  of  his  own,  has  a  fine 
family,  and  whenever  his  people  want  something  done  in  Wash¬ 
ington  they  send  him.  Some  people  are  interested  in  foot  ball. 
Well,  I  did  not  like  foot  ball  particularly  myself,  but  all  the  col¬ 
leges  had  it,  and  I  did  not  want  to  be  behind.  The  present  Chief 
of  the  Chippewa  Indians  in  Minnesota  was  the  captain  of  the 
foot  ball  team  at  Carlisle,  and  he  went  to  the  Minnesota  Uni¬ 
versity  to  learn  law.  He  was  the  captain  of  the  foot  ball  team 
there,  the  only  Indian  in  the  team,  and  he  carried  it  to  victory. 
When  he  became  qualified  in  the  law  he  went  to  practicing,  and 
he  was  recently  elected  by  the  Indians  and  the  whites  as  County 
Attorney.  The  present  Chief  of  the  Osage  tribe  was  one  of  the 
earlier  students  at  Carlisle,  Fred  Big  Horse,  and  a  good  one. 

I  do  not  know  what  more  I  could  say.  I  offered  a  resolution 
which  was  not  put  in  the  platform.  But  I  want  to  say  it  is  a 
good  platform.  I  like  it,  and  especially  the  opening  part  of  it.  I 
could  not  have  done  it  nearly  as  well  myself.  I  submit  again  my 
platform  —  “  To  civilize  the  Indian,  get  him  into  civilization;  to 
keep  him  civilized,  let  him  stay.”  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  'Now  we  are  to  have  a  word  from  over  the 
seas,  from  an  old-time  friend  of  the  Conference,  Mr.  J.  Allen 
Baker,  member  of  the  English  Parliament.  (Applause.) 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  J.  ALLEN  BAKER 

I  feel  that  I  should  not  take  any  of  your  time,  particularly  as 
I  have  no  special  qualification  to  speak  on  the  subject  that  has 
been  before  you,  and  yet  I  would  like  to  say  what  a  privilege  I 
feel  it  to  be  here  and  what  an  honor  I  feel  it  to  be  introduced  as 
I  was.  I  am  sure  those  of  us  who  are  invited  to  either  Mohonk 
Conference  feel  that  we  are  engaged  in  work  that  is  among  the 
most  important  that  can  be  done  for  the  whole  of  humanity. 

General  Pratt  has  told  you  that  he  approved  of  the  platform 
that  we  have  just  adopted.  It  struck  me  as  one  of  the  ablest 
presentations  of  just  this  work  and  of  Christian  statesmanship 
for  the  improvement  of  those  in  whom  you  are  interested,  of 
anything  that  I  have  heard.  The  thing  upon  which  I  believe  you 
are  to  be  congratulated  most  heartily  is  the  fact  that,  gathering 
as  you  do,  eminent  men,  experts  in  the  consideration  of  the  sub- 
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jects  that  come  before  you,  you  come  to  such  conclusions  in  the 
platforms  that  they  are  bound  to  be  noticed  by  your  Government. 

It  could  not  be  other  than  gratifying  to  me  as  a  Britisher  to 
note  from  time  to  time  in  the  speeches  references  to  how  we  in 
Britain,  or  in  some  of  our  dominions,  dealt  with  these  native 
questions.  I  believe  it  is  the  case  that  our  Indians  in  Canada 
have  caused  us  very  little-  trouble.  But  if  we  have  succeeded  in 
any  particular  case  better  than  you  have  done  —  well,  perhaps 
we  have  had  longer  experience  and  are  an  older  people.  \\  e 
have  much  greater  problems  to  solve  than  I  think  you  have  here. 
We  have  our  350,000,000  of  native  Indians  in  India,  we  have  the 
millions  for  whom  we  are  responsible  in  Egypt,  we  have  our 
great  dominions  in  South  Africa  and  in  Central  Africa.  I  ^sup¬ 
pose  that  our  population  in  the  British  Islands  —  the  United  King¬ 
dom  —  is  about  sixty  millions  of  people,  while  you,  with  nearly 
one  hundred  millions,  are  dealing  with  about  ten  million  of  native 
races.  We  should  be  —  and  I  hope  we  will  be  —  co-operating 
and  acting  together  in  the  same  problems  that  have  been  promi¬ 
nently  before  you  in  this  conference. 

I  was  very  deeply  interested  in  the  wonderful  work,  and  it  can 
be  called  nothing  else,  that  is  being  done  by  your  administration 
in  the  Philippines.  You  have  had  men  there  of  the  greatest 
ability,  and  I  hope  you  will  continue  to  send  men  and  to  keep 
men  there  like  Bishop  Brent,  who  spoke  to  us  last  night.  Men 
of  that  type  and  of  that  calibre  are  bound  to  have  a  great  influ¬ 
ence.  Now  I  think  there  is  only  one  feeling  in  our  country  of 
Great  Britain,  and  that  is  that  we  want  you  to  remain  in  the 
Philippines  until  your  full  work  is  done,  until  you  have  got  those 
people  into'  a  condition  where  they  can  have  their  full  inde¬ 
pendence.  We  are  working  together,  and  we  may  need  to  work 
together  in  the  Pacific.  (Applause.) 

One  suggestion  has  come  to  me,  and  I  throw  it  out  for  what 
it  is  worth.  It  seems  to  me  you  have  to  a  very  great  extent  set¬ 
tled  the  problem  of  your  Indians  here.  When  that  is  settled,  will 
it  not  be  time  for  this  conference  to  have  a  wider  influence?  At 
the  Arbitration  Conferences  Mr.  Smiley  invites  and  gets  the  at¬ 
tendance  of  distinguished  men  from  France,  Germany,  Austria, 
and  some  from  our  little  island,  some  not  very  distinguished,  like 
myself,  and  others  more  distinguished, —  and  all  are  glad  to  take 
part  in  the  great  international  question  of  peace  and  good  will 
among  all  nations.  Now,  in  connection  with  the  problems  that 
other  nations  have  to  solve,  and  especially  the  British  Empire, 
in  regard  to  these  enormous  numbers  of  natives  with  whom  we 
have  to  deal,  it  seems  to  me  if  you  could  have  representatives 
from  other  countries  speaking  of  their  problems,  you  might  be 
able  to  help  them,  and  might  get  suggestions  that  would  be  help¬ 
ful  to  you.  I  simply  throw  out  this  suggestion  for  what  it  is 
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worth.  It  has  also  occurred  to  me  in  the  great  year  before  our 
two  peoples,  the  English  speaking  peoples,  19x4-1915, —  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  one  hundred  years  of  peace,  which  we  hope  is  only 
the  beginning  of  centuries  of  peace  to  follow  between  the  Eng¬ 
lish  speaking  peoples  (applause) — if,  I  repeat,  during  that  year 
there  could  be  a  special  Mohonk  Conference  with  a  wider  circle 
of  representatives  of  native  races,  a  conference  with  a  wider 
bearing  upon  similar  problems  of  other  countries,  it  might  be  a 
very  fitting  thing.  Perhaps  at  such  a  conference,  with  the  great 
subject  of  international  peace,  this  other  question  of  social  condi¬ 
tions  and  the  uplift  and  the  betterment  of  the  native  races  might 
be  combined. 

May  I  close  by  simply  quoting  some  striking  words  that  I  noted 
were  used  by  Bishop  Brent  last  evening.  He  said,  “America  has 
the  opportunity  of  ages.  Her  effort  is  not  to  rid  herself  of  a 
difficulty,  but  to  rise  to  an  opportunity  and  to  render  a  service.” 
There  it  is  in  a  nut-shell.  Here  at  Mohonk  where  you  are  able, 
through  the  princely  hospitality  and  the  clear  vision  of  our  gener¬ 
ous  host,  to  get  together  these  people  of  all  countries,  you  can 
influence  your  own  Government,  and  you  can  influence  other  gov¬ 
ernments.  (Applause.) 


CLOSING  REMARKS  OF  THE  CHAIRMAN,  DR.  ELMER 

ELLSWORTH  BROWN 

How  clearly,  in  the  discussions  of  this  conference,  have  our 
differences  of  opinion  been  projected  against  a  background  of 
general  agreement!  We  are  agreed  that  an  advanced  people  has 
obligations  toward  more  backward  peoples.  We  recognize  the 
white  man’s  burden.  That  is  simple  and  platitudinous  enough, 
but  if  I  mistake  not,  it  is  this  one  elementary  conviction  that  has 
knit  together  all  of  the  varied  views  and  utterances  of  this  meet¬ 
ing,  and  has  knit  together  the  whole  series  of  annual  gatherings 
of  which  this  is  the  thirty-first. 

One  other  principle  should  be  added  to  this.  We  are  agreed 
that  governments  should  aim  to  make  men  self-governing.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  in  one  way  and  another  our  discussions  have  related 
to  the  question,  How  shall  one  people  prepare  another  for  self- 
government  ? 

To  one  who  looks  for  the  leading  clue  in  a  medley  of  divergent 
views  concerning  apparently  unrelated  problems  such  as  is  pre¬ 
sented  by  a  conference  like  this,  it  is  gratifying  to  find  how  closely 
the  utterances  to  which  we  have  listened  are  clustered  about  these 
central  ideas. 

There  has  been  abundant  recognition  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
not  speaking  on  behalf  of  a  perfected  civilization  as  related  to 
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peoples  whose  civilization  has  been  retarded.  The  American 
people  are  still  making  their  own  way,  slowly  and  painfully 
enough,  toward  the  Christian  ideal  of  human  society.  They  are 
in  the  attitude  of  a  mountain  climber,  who  would  reach  a  hand 
to  the  companion  following  next  after  him.  It  is  part  of  the 
democracy  of  nations  and  of  races  that  is  illustrated  here,  as  good 
and  inspiring  a  thing  in  its  way  as  is  the  democracy  of  individual 
men.  We  are  not  considering  how  an  aristocracy  among  the 
nations  may  condescend  to  hand  down  a  boon  to  some  proletariat 
of  peoples.  But,  recognizing  our  partnership  in  one  great  Ameri¬ 
can  undertaking,  as  in  one  great  world  undertaking,  we  endeavor 
to  find  a  ground  for  effective  co-operation  of  the  peoples  con¬ 
cerned. 

These  elevated  sentiments  have  not  been  carried  to  quixotic 
lengths.  That  would  not  have  been  true  to  the  character  of  Lake 
Mohonk.  Representatives  of  the  army  and  the  navy  have  been 
among  the  honored  participants  in  our  discussions.  We  do  not 
forget  that  government  must  bear  the  sword  so  long  as  men  of 
violence  would  make  all  peaceful  civilization  impossible.  But 
our  men  of  force,  who  have  served  their  country  through 
troublous  times,  are  among  the  foremost  of  those  who  see  in 
force  only  a  stage  in  men’s  progress  toward  spiritual  ends. 
Herein  lies  one  of  the  most  subtle  presuppositions  of  such  dis¬ 
cussions  as  these  have  been :  The  presupposition  that  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  for  governments  to  employ  force,  without  employing  unnec¬ 
essary  force ;  and  that  when  so  employed  the  harsh  compulsions 
of  society  may  themselves  serve  to  educate  men  toward  that  same 
goal  of  free  self-government.  We  fully  recognize  the  fact  that 
government  must  exercise  control.  If  it  does  not  do  this,  it  is 
no  true  government.  But  we  recognize  also  that  higher  view, 
which  is  conspicuously  present  in  our  American  army  and  navy, 
that  modern  governments  may  not  use  force  for  the  purposes  of 
permanent  domination,  but  rather  as  a  making  way  for  the  finer 
influences  of  civilization. 

So  much,  then,  may  be  said  for  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  un¬ 
derlying  philosophy  of  these  discussions.  Now,  let  us  recall 
briefly  the  ways  in  which  that  philosophy  has  found  application 
to  the  several  problems  we  have  had  under  consideration. 

As  regards  the  American  Indians,  the  addresses  to  which  we 
have  listened  have  set  forth  with  great  clearness  the  economic 
difficulties  which  beset,  in  particular,  two  well-defined  Indian 
groups;  namely,  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  of  Oklahoma  and  the 
Navajos  of  the  far  Southwest.  The  problem  is  not  that  of  an 
impoverished  people.  It  is  rather  that  of  a  people  for  whom 
there  is  wealth  in  store.  What  shall  be  the  measures  taken  to 
give  to  these  people  the  discipline  and  the  manifold  advantage  of 
possession,  without  plunging  them  prematurely  into  the  worst 
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dangers  of  possession?  The  papers  of  Mr.  Kelsey,  Mr.  John¬ 
ston  and  other  speakers  have  been  found  full  of  information  re¬ 
specting  the  intricacies  of  these  questions ;  while  Mr.  Peairs,  Mr. 
Brown  and  others  equally  with  them  have  shown  how  the  In¬ 
dians’  mastery  of  their  property  interests,  as  well  as  the  higher 
concerns  of  their  existence,  all  must  hinge  upon  a  more  adequate 
•education. 

The  same  note  was  sounded  when  we  reached  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  Philippine  affairs,  in  the  singularly  lucid  presentation  of 
Professor  Monroe.  It  was  raised  to  the  religious  plane  in  the 
absorbing  address  of  Bishop  Brent,  and  those  of  Bishops  Oldham 
and  Fallows.  Their  high  plane  of  discussion  was  reached  again 
and  again  in  the  words  of  other  speakers,  and  in  the  discussion 
of  Porto  Rican  as  well  as  of  Philippine  affairs.  A  picturesque 
concreteness  has  been  given  to  the  Philippine  discussion  by  the 
recitals  of  Mrs.  Shearer  and  of  one  or  two  other  speakers.  As 
regards  both  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines,  the  question  of 
ultimate  political  status  has  necessarily  come  to  the  front;  but 
this  very  question  has  again  and  again  brought  the  conference 
back  to  education  and  the  formation  of  the  character  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  as  the  main  thing  in  their  progress  toward  greater  political 
freedom. 

We  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  ultimate  relation  of  either  Porto 
Rico  or  the  Philippines  to  our  Federal  Union.  There  are  those 
among  us  who  look  forward  to  a  time  when  one  or  both  of  these 
dependencies  shall  arrive  at  complete  nationality  and  indepen¬ 
dence.  There  are  others  who  hold  that  they  are  now  as  far 
advanced  toward  autonomy  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  per¬ 
mit,  and  that  any  further  advance  in  that  direction  must  be  long 
deferred,  awaiting  the  slow  education  of  the  whole  people. 
Whatever  the  end  in  view  may  be,  I  think  the  main  drift  of  the 
conference  has  been  toward  an  attitude  of  patience.  It  has  been 
shown  that  our  people  may  easily  be  misled  by  clamor  that  does 
not  represent  the  underlying  conviction  of  the  peoples  with  whom 
we  are  dealing.  We  have  been  charged  to  regard  the  making  of 
nationality  as  a  thing  too  great  to  be  accomplished  in  reckless 
haste ;  and  that  our  responsibility  includes  not  only  a  recognition 
of  the  growing  responsibility  of  our  wards,  but  also  that  of 
guarding  them  from  the  extreme  perils  of  political  rashness. 

The  deferring  for  a  long  period  of  any  full  autonomy  does 
not,  however,  necessarily  involve  delay  in  a  more  satisfactory  ar¬ 
rangement  regarding  American  citizenship  for  the  Porto  Ricans. 

The  time  fails,  to  speak  of  the  Alaska  discussion  and  of  many 
incidental  questions  which  have  been  found  of  interest.  This 
brief  review  will  suffice,  when  the  whole  matter  is  so  fresh  in 
the  minds  of  us  all ;  and  it  will  have  served  its  purpose  if  it  shall 
have  reminded  the  conference  of  the  essential  unity  of  the  whole 
group  of  problems  we  have  considered. 
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Would  Albert  Smiley  have  called  this  the  best  conference  he 
had  ever  attended?  We  cannot  prevent  our  thoughts  from  drift¬ 
ing  back  to  him  as  we  come  to  our  closing  hour.  We  see  his 
smile  and  hear  his  friendly  and  inspiriting  voice.  Whatever 
view  of  our  deliberations  may  be  his  in  that  High  Country  to 
which  he  has  gone,  we  have  done  what  we  could  in  the  spirit 
and  purpose  that  he  impressed  upon  these  annual  gatherings. 
We  have  endeavored  to  reach  conclusions  that  should  be  sound 
and  practical,  grounded  in  the  world  of  facts,  and  directed  to  a 
genuine  betterment  of  human  life.  Those  conclusions,  accord¬ 
ing  to  time-honored  custom,  have  been  embodied  in  a  platform ; 
and-  even  more  than  the  usual  effort  is  to  be  made  to  win  for  them 
the  attention  and  the  adherence  of  thinking  men  and  women 
everywhere.  We  have  given  to  their  honored  successors,  in  all 
heartiness,  our  best  endeavor  and  co-operation,  as  it  had  for 
many  years  been  given  to  the  founders  of  these  conferences. 
And  we  have  enjoyed  at  the  hands  of  Daniel  Smiley  and  his  wife 
the  same  opportunity  to  carry  on  these  deliberations  under  the 
most  favoring  auspices,  that  Albert  Smiley  and  his  wife  extended 
to  these  conferences  for  so  many  years. 

The  good  work  still  goes  on,  and  may  it  continue  to  go  on  till 
all  men  everywhere  shall  be  free.  (Applause.) 

The  Chair  will  recognize  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Eliot,  of  Boston, 
President  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association  and  member 
of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners.  (Applause.) 

REMARKS  OF  REV.  SAMUEL  A.  ELIOT,  D.D. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  respond  to  your  summons  with  some  mis¬ 
giving,  for  you  lay  upon  me  a  precious  but  somewhat  difficult 
task.  How  indeed  can  any  single  voice  adequately  and  suffi¬ 
ciently  express  the  grateful  appreciation  of  this  company  for  the 
hospitality  that  has  here  been  offered  to  us  and  for  the  bounty 
that  has  surrounded  us  during  all  our  stay  on  this  glorious  hill¬ 
top  !  If  indeed  it  were  possible  for  each  and  every  one  of  us  to 
utter  the  feelings  which  bind  us  to  this  place  and  to  our  gracious 
hosts,  then  indeed  out  of  our  varied  experiences  and  occupations, 
from  church  and  college,  from  commercial  centres  and  from 
legislative  halls,  from  the  lonely  mission  on  the  windswept  plain, 
and  from  the  distant  islands  of  the  tropic  seas,  there  would  come 
up  the  fitting  tribute  of  our  united  gratitude.  We  come  here 
year  after  year  at  the  summons  of  our  hosts,  out  of  these  very 
different  employments  and  allegiances  and  convictions,  each  with 
our  provincial  prejudices  perhaps,  with  our  separate  perplexities 
and  perhaps  contentions,  some  of  us  bearing  heavy  burdens  of 
responsibility,  and  at  once  here  we  find  our  outlook  broadened, 
our  vision  lifted,  and  our  horizons  enlarged.  We  become  aware 
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of  unexpected  identities  of  purpose  and  of  aim;  we  discover  the 
good  there  is  in  other  peoples’  ways  of  looking  at  things  and 
doing  things;  we  rejoice  in  the  delights  of  social  intercourse  and 
in  conference  on  high  themes;  we  form  enduring  friendships; 
we  refresh  our  spirits  —  often  wearied  in  the  stress  of  toil  or 
chilled  by  ridicule,  or  baffled  by  opposition,  —  at  the  fountains  of  a 
practical  idealism. 

We  came  here  this  year  in  the  shadow  —  no,  in  the  light,  — 
in  the  light  of  a  happy  memory,  with  a  real  sense  of  what  we  had 
lost,  but  with  the  grateful  remembrance  of  all  that  we  had  en¬ 
joyed;  with  tender  thought  of  those  lovely  and  undivided  souls 
that  for  thirty  years  made  this  hilltop  the  source  of  more  abun¬ 
dant  life  for  body,  mind  and  spirit.  The  voice  that  we  should 
have  heard  at  this  time  is  silent,  but  that  penetrating  and  per¬ 
sistent  influence  goes  on  unabated.  How  happy  were  our  friends 
that,  through  the  loving  loyalty  of  their  kindred,  had  the  profound 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  good  they  did  would  live  after 
them.  The  seed  that  they  sowed  will  continue  to  come  to  harvest 
in  generation  after  generation. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smiley,  we  want  you  to  know  how  much  we 
appreciate  the  privileges  that  you  have  given  us,  not  only  the 
hospitality  of  this  beautiful  home  of  yours,  but  also  the  privilege 
of  a  glimpse  of  fruitful  and  united  lives,  happy  in  the  love  of 
children  and  kindred  and  friends,  rich  in  multiplying  points  of 
contact  with  human  needs,  and  daily  renewed  by  intercourse  with 
the  Eternal  sources  of  power  and  of  peace.  You  have  estab¬ 
lished  yourselves,  my  friends,  so  simply,  and  so  naturally  in  our 
hearts  that  to  speak  of  our  love  seems  to  be  like  telling  a  family 
secret.  You  have  showed  how  at  once  to  be  eager  and  expectant 
of  good,  and  yet  never  impatient,  how  to  be  at  once  enthusiastic 
and  serene.  We  want  you  to  know  that  we  recognize  that  the 
best  good  that  we  have  got  out  of  these  meetings  is  not  merely 
that  our  minds  have  been  clarified,  our  convictions  ripened  and 
our  prejudices  dispersed,  —  the  best  good  that  we  have  received 
has  been  from  the  touch  of  your  spirits  upon  our  spirits.  We  ask 
you  to  accept  our  grateful  appreciation  and  the  assurance  of  our 
profound  regard.  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  Smiley:  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Daniel  Smiley:  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Con¬ 
ference,  for  all  the  loving  words  you  have  said  in  regard  to  those 
who  are  gone,  we  thank  you.  The  courteous  and  gracious  words 
that  you  have  said  to  me  and  my  wife  we  accept,  not  for  our¬ 
selves  alone,  but  on  behalf  of  a  very  considerable  company  within 
this  house  who  have  powerfully  strengthened  our  hands.  I  refer 
not  only  to  the  members  of  my  immediate  family  but  to  a  great 
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company  of  employees,  some  of  whom  have  been  here  for  many 
years,  who,  from  the  lowest  and  humblest  to  those  who  have  the 
highest  positions,  have  worked  in  earnestness,  with  enthusiasm 
and  with  love  for  the  purposes  of  this  conference,  to  assemble, 
to  organize,  and  to  entertain  it.  It  is  to  them,  as  well  as  to  us, 
that  any  thanks  which  you  extend  are  due. 

I  think  you  will  excuse  me  from  saying  anything  further,  ex¬ 
cept  that  another  year  in  the  moon  of  falling  leaves  I  trust  that 
another  council  will  assemble  on  the  Mohonk  reservation  and 
that  we  may  have  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  you  again.  (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

After  the  singing  of  “  God  be  with  you  till  we  meet  again,  ’  by 
the  audience,  the  Thirty-first  Annual  Conference  of  Friends  of 
the  Indian  and  other  Dependent  Peoples  was  adjourned  without 
day. 
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APPENDIX 

SPECIAL  MEETINGS  HELD  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  OR  DURING  THE  THIRTY -FIRST 

CONFERENCE 

Memorial  Service  in  Honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  K.  Smiley 

On  Wednesday  afternoon,  October  22d,  a  simple  but  touching 
memorial  service  in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  K.  Smiley,  both  ot 
whom  died  during  the  preceding  winter,  was  held  under  the  auspices 
of  an  informal  committee  made  up  on  the  suggestion  and  under  the 
direction  of  Hon.  George  Vaux,  Jr.,  including  also  Dr.  Elmer  Ells¬ 
worth  Brown,  Dr.  Wdlliam  Hayes  W  ard,  Dr.  James  M.  Taj  lor,  Dr. 
Charles  F.  Meserve,  and  Mr.  Frank  Wood.  Dr.  Brown  presided,  and 
Dr.  Ward,  Dr.  Meserve  and  Mr.  Wood  spoke  feelingly  of  their  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smiley,  some  of  whose  favorite  hymns 
were  then  sung.  A  memorial  minute,  presented  by  Dr.  Ward,  was 
later  presented  to  the  Conference  and  adopted  by  that  body.  For  a 
copy  of  the  minute  see  page  183  of  this  report. 

It  is  believed  that  the  proceedings  of  the  memorial  service,  which 
was  largely  attended  by  the  members  of  the  conference,  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  later  in  pamphlet  form,  and  that  copies  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  Mr.  Daniel  Smiley.  —  Ed. 


Meeting  of  Mission  Workers 

Following  a  custom  of  three  years’  standing,  an  informal,  voluntary 
conference  of  mission  workers  and  their  friends  was  held  in  the  Rock 
Reading  Room  of  the  Lake  Mohonk  House,  on  the  afternoon  ot 
October  23d.  Dr.  Thomas  C.  Moffett  presided,  and  Rev.  Robert  D. 
Hall  acted  as  secretary.  Short  speeches  were  made  by  Miss  Mary 
C.  Collins,  Rev.  A.  B.  Clark,  Mr.  John  Hay,  Miss  Edith  M.  Dabb,  Rev. 
Robert  D.  Hall  and  Mr.  Herbert  Welsh.  Although  not  a  part  of  the 
regular  sessions,  these  meetings  add  materially  to  the  interest  and 

influence  of  the  conferences. —  Ed. 

* 


Special  Meeting  of  Press  Committee 

The  Press  Committee  of  the  Conference  held  a  special  meeting  on 
October  22d,  and  proposed  an  informal  plan,  which  was  later  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Business  Committee  of  the  Conference,  whereby  indi¬ 
vidual  members  of  the  Committee,  particularly  Mr.  Dodds,  the  Chair¬ 
man,  should,  during  the  ensuing  year,  endeavor  to  arrange  for  the 
preparation  and  wide  publication  of  several  authoritative  articles  on 
important  questions  discussed  at  the  conference,  with  a  view  to  the 
education  of  public  opinion  along  those  lines.  —  Ed. 
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conditions  in,  98,  103,  105,  119- 
123,  125-129,  133,  136,  171,  176, 
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public  opinion  in,  does  not 
exist,  86,  132-135;  recommenda- 
tions  of  Conference  concerning, 
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10;  relations  of,  to  Bureau  of 
Insular  Affairs,  162-163;  rela¬ 
tions  of,  to  United  States  gov¬ 
ernment,  8,  10,  87,  88,  104,  106, 
107,  hi,  1 12,  118-139,  147-148, 
171,  176-181 ;  religious  condi¬ 

tions  in,  95,  109-110,  hi,  1 12, 
135,  145-147;  roads  in,  98; 

school  facilities  in,  limited,  10, 
127,  175  (see  also  “Educa¬ 

tion”);  slavery  in,  119,  133; 
social  conditions  in,  93,  94,  98, 
99,  105,  126,  181 ;  source  of 
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wild  tribes  of,  10,  92-96,  104, 
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Philippine  Islands,  The,  Limita¬ 
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in,  174. 
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Awakening  in,  144. 

Philippine  Islands,  The,  Practical 
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ernments  in,  179. 

Philippine  Islands,  The,  Religious 
Work  in,  109. 

Philippine  Islands,  The,  Some 
American  Achievements  in,  172. 

Philippine  Islands,  The,  Uplift 
Work  among  the  Moros  and 
Pagan  Tribes  of,  92. 
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tics  of,  98,  107-108,  118-119,  124- 
127,  137,  146,  173,  174;  partici¬ 
pation  of,  in  government,  8,  10, 
104,  106,  107,  in-112,  1 22,  129, 
133,  137,  147,  176-181;  religion 
of,  109,  145  (see  also  “Moros,” 
“  Philippine  Islands,  wild  tribes 
of”). 
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can  attitude  toward,  8,  13 1 ; 

plan  for  solution  of,  85-92,  106, 
hi;  should  be  free  from  poli¬ 


tics,  103,  171  (see  also  “  Philip¬ 
pine  Islands  ”). 

Philippine  Problem,  The,  A  New 
Plan  for  the  Solution  of,  85. 

Philippine  Problem,  The,  Not 
Political,  171. 

Philippine  Problem,  The,  Some 
Important  Phases  of,  103. 

Philippine  School  System,  The, 
and  Philippine  Freedom,  96. 

Philippine  Society,  The,  112. 

Phillips,  H.  C,  2,  35,  215. 

Platform  of  the  Conference,  7, 
182,  183  (see  also  “  Resolu¬ 

tions  ”). 

Porto  Rico,  8,  10,  149-170 ;  Ameri¬ 
can  citizenship  for,  10,  151,  157; 
education  in,  8,  150,  164-169; 
government  of,  8,  10,  152,  154- 
161 ;  independence  for,  155-161 ; 
industrial  conditions  in,  151, 
152,  164,  169;  people  of,  149, 
152,  153,  168;  political  condi¬ 
tions  in,  169 ;  profitable  to 
trusts,  152;  recommendations 
of  Conference  concerning,  10 ; 
relation  of,  to  Bureau  of  In¬ 
sular  Affairs,  162;  relations  of, 
to  the  United  States,  8,  154- 
161. 
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in.  Importance  of,  164. 

Porto  Rico,  Problems  in,  149. 

Porto  Rico,  The  Problem  of,  154. 

Post,  Regis  H.,  2,  190. 
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9,  64-84. 
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9- 
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work  ”). 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  K.  Smiley, 
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185;  on  New  York  Indians,  190. 
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Rodgers,  James  B.,  215;  remarks 
of,  109,  177. 

Rogers,  George,  2,  215. 

Schools  (see  “Education”). 

Sells,  Cato,  13,  14,  197;  telegram 
from,  47. 

Seminole  Indians  (see  “Five 
Civilized  Tribes”). 

Shearer,  Robert  M.,  2,  215. 

Shearer,  Mrs.  Robert  M.,  re¬ 
marks  of,  139. 

Smiley,  Albert  K.,  3,  7,  n,  35,  45, 
194,  196,  209;  meeting  and  min¬ 
ute  in  memory  of,  183-184,  217. 

Smiley,  Mrs.  Albert  K.,  7,  ix,  35; 
meeting  and  minute  in  memory 
of,  183-184,  217. 

Smiley,  Daniel,  2,  3,  35,  64,  185, 
190,  205,  209,  210,  216;  remarks 
of,  11,  210. 

Smiley,  Mrs.  Daniel,  3,  11,  64, 
209,  210,  216. 

Smith,  James  F.,  122. 

Sniffen,  M.  K.,  71,  216;  remarks 
of,  63. 

Strayer,  Charlton  B.,  2,  216. 

Swift,  Charles  M.,  216;  remarks 
of,  177. 

Taft,  William  H.,  121,  122,  134, 
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Taylor,  James  M.,  216,  217. 

Thompson,  Charles  L.,  2,  216. 


United  States  Army,  The,  164, 
170,  181. 

United  States  Board  of  Indian 
Commissioners,  The,  40,  42,  55, 
61,  63,  74,  183,  194,  209. 

United  States  Congress  (see 
“  Congress  ”). 

United  States  Government,  The; 
relations  of,  with  Indians,  7,  9, 
16,  30-34,  58-63,  64,  67,  70,  72, 
189,  191,  193;  relations  of,  with 
Philippine  Islands,  8,  10,  87,  88, 
104,  106,  107,  hi,  1 12,  118-139, 
147-148,  171,  176-181 ;  relations 
of,  with  Porto  Rico,  8,  154-161. 
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White  Earth  Indians,  conditions 
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